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Introduction 


Caesar A. Montevecchio and Gerard F. Powers 


Mining is essential to life as we know it. Power plants, solar arrays, cell 
phones, computers, buildings, cars, and an infinite number of other items 
depend on mining. Yet mining is also a factor in many of the world’s most 
intractable conflicts, intimately linked to violence, human rights abuses, 
environmental degradation, unsustainable development practices, and poor 
governance. Whether mining is a force for good or ill depends on many 
factors: the material mined, end uses and users, policies and practices of 
mining companies, the quality of governance, the role of affected commu- 
nities, socio-economic-cultural contexts, and mining’s place in broader 
development plans. As many authors in this book point out, there is no 
one-size-fits-all ethical approach to mining. 

The relevance of mining to Catholic peacebuilding has been evident as 
the Catholic Peacebuilding Network (CPN),' a network of two dozen 
church institutions, universities, development agencies, and peace organi- 
zations, has accompanied the church in the Philippines, Colombia, and 
the Great Lakes Region of Africa. As this book details, the taxonomy of 
Catholic engagement on mining is varied. In the Democratic Republic of 
the Congo (DRC), where Rigobert Minani claims mining is “a structural 
cause of conflict,” the church has led efforts to promote transparency in 
the mining industry, including working with an international coalition in 
support of the Dodd-Frank legislation and playing an official role in re- 
viewing dozens of government mining contracts. Other examples include 
the Philippines, where the church opposed President Rodrigo Duterte’s 
2021 decision to lift a moratorium on mining contracts in key areas, and 
El Salvador, where the church played a key role in that country becoming 
the first nation to ban metal mining in 2017. In Colombia, church en- 
gagement primarily involves pastoral accompaniment and advocacy on 
behalf of local communities impacted by mines, and facilitating dialogue 
among communities, government, and corporations. And in Peru, Derechos 
Humanos y Medio Ambiente—Puno takes legal action to protect the 
human rights of rural and indigenous communities. 

Reflecting this diversity of Catholic action on mining, this book argues 
for an integrated approach to mining that has three dimensions. First, to be 
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conceptually adequate, it must marry a Catholic theology and ethics of 
peace, justice, human rights, development, and ecology; all are connected, 
none alone is sufficient. Second, it needs to connect ethics and theological 
reflection with church practice on mining, which would strengthen both. 
Third, church engagement on mining should integrate local, national, and 
international dimensions (vertical integration), as well as diverse types of 
engagement by different sectors within the Catholic community (horizontal 
integration). 


An integrated approach to Catholic peacebuilding 
and mining 


The need for an integrated approach to mining is clear. From a global 
perspective, Katherine Marshall points out that mining is a factor in each of 
the seventeen UN Sustainable Development Goals, from ending poverty and 
ensuring clean water to promoting food security and peace. This inter- 
connectedness is evident in Colombia. The government, supported by 
key international actors, is counting on a dramatic expansion of mining— 
much of it in politically-unstable and environmentally-sensitive areas of 
the Amazon formerly controlled by rebels from the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia —to promote economic development and help deliver a 
peace dividend after the 2016 peace accord. Sandra Polonia-Reyes and 
Héctor Fabio Henao point out some of the difficulties in doing so. They 
conclude that, while there is “no linear relation between conflict and 
mining, ... mining intersects and interacts with violent conflict in numerous 
regions” of the country. In some cases, armed groups rely on mining to fund 
violent activity; in others, government or private security forces use violence 
against those opposing a mine; in still others, a mine might generate conflict 
within a community among those who see the mine as essential for devel- 
opment and those who are concerned about its negative impacts on the 
environment or indigenous rights. Despite the connection between mining 
and conflict, the fact that the 2016 accord, the world’s most comprehensive, 
did not address mining was “a missed opportunity to connect integral 
peace, ecology, and development.” 

This book addresses this first dimension of integration by answering Pope 
Francis’ (2019) call for the Catholic community to examine mining through 
the lens of his teaching on integral ecology, integral human development, 
and integral peace in Laudato Si’. Considerable scholarly work has been 
done on Laudato Si’, as well as Catholic perspectives on integral human 
development (see Cichos et al. 2021; Carozza and Sedmak 2020; Ilo 2014), 
ecology (see DiLeo 2017; Scheid 2016), corporate social responsibility and 
business ethics (see Finn 2021; Rebman 2020), and peacebuilding (see 
Hawksley 2020; Schreiter 2010), in general. But relatively little has been 
done to relate these topics to each other and to apply them, in an integrated 
way, to mining, in particular.” 
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Several chapters of this book take up the theoretical challenges of in- 
tegrating these different dimensions of Catholic teaching. Others address 
more practical challenges, such as the need to develop the business, 
technical, legal, and financial sophistication on mining necessary for the 
church to be credible and effective. Three church responses to these 
challenges are common: mining is not a church issue, mining is good 
because it creates jobs, or the local community should decide. The first 
reflects a narrow ecclesiological response: the church is not competent to 
address mining because it lacks the secular expertise. The second focuses 
narrowly on just one aspect of integral development. The third prioritizes 
process over substance, and the local common good, often without ade- 
quate consideration of the national and global common good. Each 
response is legitimate, but the claim of this book is that they are ultimately 
inadequate because they fail to take the integral approach called for by 
Catholic social teaching. 

A second dimension of integration involves practical theology, connecting 
theology and ethics to church practices. Practical theology, according to 
Robert Schreiter (2010, 366), “is an ongoing practice of reflection and action 
that keeps theory and informed practice in constant conversation with each 
other.” The Catholic community is deeply engaged on mining in many places? 
but, unfortunately, this aspect of lived Catholicism has gone largely un- 
examined by and is not deeply grounded in Catholic theology and ethics.* 
Theological and ethical reflection must catch up to Catholic praxis, learn from 
it, and help develop new frameworks and ideas to strengthen and support it, 
consistent with Laudato Sis integral approach. By putting scholars and 
church actors in conversation with each other, this book is a modest attempt 
to fill this gap. 

A third dimension of integration—horizontal and vertical—relates to 
why a book would focus specifically on Catholic approaches to mining. 
Mining is simultaneously radically local, in how intimately operations are 
connected to specific places, and massively global, in how the industry is 
part of complex transnational economic networks and is dominated by 
relatively few multi-national companies. The Catholic Church is one of 
the few institutions in the world with the scope, scale, and sophistication 
needed to match the scope, scale, and sophistication of mining industries. 
It has a rich tradition of reflection on peace, development, human rights, 
and ecology necessary to address the many dimensions of mining. It has 
an institutional capacity to address a range of problems from the local to 
the global levels, and across national divides.” And its people power in- 
cludes respected moral leaders at all levels as well as the capacity to catalyze 
a large network of grassroots actors. 

This book highlights the distinct contributions that the Catholic Church, 
as a transnational institution, can make, as well as the challenges the church 
faces in using its capacity for horizontal and vertical integration. While the 
church is doctrinally hierarchical, it operates in a highly decentralized way. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that much Catholic action is similar to that in 
Colombia: a mine-by-mine approach in which each case is addressed (or 
not) at the local level, often relying on some form of free, prior, and in- 
formed consent as a framework for pastoral engagement. In some countries, 
as is discussed in the chapters on the DRC, the Philippines, and El Salvador, 
the church does not engage only at the local level but has developed 
national policies on mining. While regional and continental episcopal 
conferences have occasionally addressed mining issues, in the past decade, 
the church has recognized the need for more focused regional responses, 
developing new initiatives to facilitate coordination of church actors in two 
of the world’s most sensitive areas, the Amazon and Congo Basin. At the 
global level, the Holy See has convened consultations with church actors 
as well as with the top executives of the world’s largest mining companies. 
The work being done at these different levels and transnationally is im- 
pressive. But, as this book underscores, the challenge of translating the 
capacity for an integrated approach into actual collaboration among these 
diverse church actors at different levels is daunting. 


The structure of this book 


The book is divided into two primary sections, with one lead chapter. Any 
reflection on ethics in Catholic tradition is moored in sacred Scripture. The 
first chapter by Cardinal Peter Turkson, Prefect of the Vatican's Dicastery 
for Promoting Integral Human Development, provides a scriptural foun- 
dation for an ethics of mining and peace. Cardinal Turkson examines 
the way mining is present in texts about God's covenant with Israel, in the 
wisdom tradition as reflected in the Book of Job, and in the perfection of 
the covenant in Christ. Situating mining in these contexts offers a challenge 
to the mining industry to recognize the ethical values associated with the 
kingdom of God and provides a foundation for incorporating mining into 
areas of theological ethics, like ecology, human rights, and peace. 

The first section is about mining and lived religion. It begins with a framing 
essay by Katherine Marshall on the role of a diverse set of religious actors 
in advocacy and action on mining. As a corrective to the fact that religious 
actors do not have an accepted place in mining debates, she calls for “a well- 
conceived, collaborative, multireligious engagement” on ethical challenges 
associated with mining. Her chapter is followed by essays on Catholic 
engagement on mining in specific countries. With support from CPN, Caritas 
Colombia developed a database to track diocesan-level mining engagement 
in the country. Based on that data, Sandra Polanía-Reyes and Msgr. 
Héctor Fabio Henao propose a pastoral framework for expanded and more 
coordinated engagement by the church at the local, national, and interna- 
tional levels, especially for the sake of supporting Colombia’s 2016 peace 
agreement. Rigobert Minani, SJ, then addresses the DRC and some of 
the most systematic Catholic efforts anywhere to address mining and conflict. 
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He focuses especially on the church’s efforts to promote transparency and 
good governance, and to use the church’s growing expertise on mining and 
Catholic social teaching to help reveal the limits of the promises of the ex- 
tractive industry. Karl M. Gaspar, CSsR, traces the way mining gradually 
became a focal point of the peacebuilding work of Catholic leaders in the 
Philippines and explains how mining remains closely associated with viola- 
tions against indigenous peoples and continuing violence, especially in the 
southern region of Mindanao. In Peru, the organization Derechos Humanos 
y Medio Ambiente—Puno (DHUMA) does extensive legal work to defend 
indigenous communities against mining. José Bayardo Chata Pacoricona 
outlines some of the major legislative and legal challenges DHUMA has 
faced. Finally, Andrés McKinley, who worked closely with Catholic leaders 
in El Salvador on the world’s first national ban on metal mining, explains 
how the country’s water crisis motivated El Salvador’s people and Catholic 
leadership to mobilize for the ban. 

The second section considers these and other cases in light of broader 
themes in Catholic theology and ethics. Tobias Winright, analogizing to 
the just war tradition, proposes an ethics of extraction that includes a just 
mining theory with three categories: jus ad extractionem, jus in extra- 
ctionem, and jus post extractionem. Anna Floerke Scheid and Daniel P. 
Scheid undertake a constructive project to craft a moral framework to 
support mining and peace. They do so by combining the idea of integral 
ecology with the principles and practices of just peace theory, yielding a 
model of “ecological just peace.” 

In the following chapters, Douglass Cassel, Clemens Sedmak, Albino 
Barrera, OP, and Elias O. Opongo, SJ, give insights on mining in light of 
dialogue between Catholic and secular ideas on human rights, development, 
and governance. Cassel suggests that international human rights and 
Catholic social teaching on mining are complementary. International law 
provides the Catholic ethical vision with a practical vehicle for change, 
while the Catholic vision offers an ethical horizon that goes beyond legal 
norms and can drive more substantial change. Sedmak examines how the 
theological underpinnings of integral human development contrast with 
typical models of development in the mining sector in that peace and 
human flourishing are more important goals than economic growth. This 
means that the animating goal of profit maximization that typically drives 
mining must be restrained. In a similar vein, Barrera passes mining through 
the filter of development ethics and argues that the inherent limitations of 
the market prevent it from being sufficient to regulate the problems of in- 
justice and conflict that can arise from mining. Finally, Opongo, citing 
the role of corruption and weak government regulation in mining-related 
conflicts in Africa, proposes that the Catholic community do more to 
leverage its strengths to promote good governance. 

The remaining chapters from Vincent J. Miller, Raymond Offenheiser, 
and William N. Holden and Caesar A. Montevecchio consider the 
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globalized context of mining and the fraught dynamics between the Global 
North and Global South. Miller argues that the problems with mining are 
a network problem more than a failure of moral will. While Catholics 
are united in Christ, church networks of communion are no match for 
mining market networks. Therefore, he recommends a “synodal ecclesial 
communications network” to deepen relationships among Catholic con- 
sumers and Catholics impacted by mining. Offenheiser builds on his 
experience engaging mining industry leaders and urges Catholic actors to 
take a nuanced approach that acknowledges progress the mining industry 
has made in addressing ethical issues in recent years. The Catholic com- 
munity needs to better understand the industry’s operations, priorities, and 
concerns in order to engage it successfully and bring about even more 
structural improvement for peace and the common good. Hardrock mining 
for metals and minerals is often forgotten in analyses of climate change 
and mining, but Holden and Montevecchio present four ways in which the 
interfaces of climate change and hardrock mining impact justice and peace: 
by contributing to climate injustice; by entrenching an “extractivist” model 
of economic development; by engendering violence against environmental 
and human rights activists; and through increased demand for uranium for 
nuclear power which increases risks of nuclear proliferation. 

In the book’s conclusion, Laurie Johnston identifies some strengths in 
the Catholic approach to mining and peace as well as some challenges 
and areas of needed growth: a focus on right relationships, but a need 
to improve the church’s institutional transparency; cooperation with ro- 
bust partnership networks, but a need to better include women’s experi- 
ences and leadership; a focus on a big-picture common good, but a need to 
accept difficult tradeoffs; a capacity for prophetic criticism, but a need 
to balance it with practical cooperation; and consideration of the long- 
term, but a need to re-think aspects of Catholic social thought that reflect 
lingering anthropocentrism. 


Aspirations of the book 


This book is part of a wider effort by CPN to address issues of mining and 
peace. Prior to embarking on this book, CPN convened three colloquia for 
scholars and practitioners to explore the state of the question and the need 
for a project on mining. An additional colloquium was held for authors 
of this book. To complement these colloquia, CPN convened a three-year 
interest group on mining and peace under the auspices of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America. As noted, CPN also collaborated with 
Caritas Colombia on an extensive database on Catholic engagement on ex- 
tractives. In addition to these efforts to improve understanding of the issue, 
CPN has served on the conflict resources and peacebuilding working group 
of Caritas Internationalis and has participated in several of the Holy See’s 
meetings with mining executives and Catholic actors mentioned above. 
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Given that this book arises out of CPN’s wider efforts to connect scholars 
and church actors engaging mining, it has two main audiences: scholars 
and practitioners. Theologians, especially social ethicists, are a primary au- 
dience but this book will also be of interest to social scientists focusing on 
religion, specialists in business ethics and human rights law, and scholars in 
development, environmental, and peace studies. Scholars can find in this 
book grist for the research mill, grist harvested from insights and reflection 
on the lived experience of Catholic peacebuilders who have been laboring 
in the field. Practitioners should also find this book helpful. It offers lessons 
from Catholics addressing mining and conflict around the world. It can also 
provide a theoretical edifice to support and strengthen ethical analysis, ad- 
vocacy, and other forms of engagement on mining, and can indicate ways 
in which ecology, human rights, development, and peace can be woven 
together and better incorporated into the thinking and practice of the 
worldwide Catholic community. 

R. Scott Appleby (2010, 19) has observed that “It is not enough ... for 
Catholics to expect secular experts to understand the theology of Catholic 
peacebuilding. Catholics must provide translation services.” We recognize 
that Catholics engaging in peacebuilding, around mining and otherwise, 
are always doing so in concert with a range of religious and secular actors 
from varied backgrounds and value commitments. Those coalitions are 
essential for effective engagement on mining. This book offers some of 
that needed bridging by which other religious actors, scholars, policy- 
makers, corporate executives, and social activists can better understand 
and perhaps appreciate the value of a Catholic peacebuilding approach 
to mining. That includes a deep well of ethical reflection and a vocabulary 
and framework for analyzing and critiquing injustice, malfeasance, and 
violence; dedication to an integral approach that tries to hold in balance 
all the various dimensions of the problems associated with mining; 
spiritual and pastoral resources that can offer distinctive forms of support 
for reconciliation, conflict transformation, social cohesion, and solidarity; 
rootedness in and commitment to impacted local communities; and a 
transnational institutional network that can dialogue and advocate in 
ways commensurate with the global dimensions of mining. At the same 
time, it reinforces the need for the Catholic community to understand, 
appreciate, and collaborate with other religious and secular scholars and 
practitioners in developing approaches to mining that are more just, 
peaceful, and sustainable. 


Notes 


1 See http://cpn.nd.edu. 

2 For example, Peppard and Vicini (2015) and Opongo (2018) are two works 
that address extractive industries and natural resources from a Catholic ethical 
perspective, but only minimally cover mining specifically. 
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3 International Catholic organizations working on mining include the Justice, 
Peace, and Integrity of Creation Commission of the USG-UISG (https:// 
www.jpicroma.org/), CIDSE (https://www.cidse.org/), and the Mining Working 
Group (https://miningwg.com/). Regional and national examples include Iglesias 
y Minerfa in South America (http://iglesiasymineria.org/), REBAC in Africa 
(https://rebaccongobassin.org/), CEPAS in the DRC (https://www.cepas.online/), 
and Alyansa Tigil Mina in the Philippines (https://www.alyansatigilmina.net/). 

4 William P. George (2019) develops innovative theological ethics for mining and 
examines many different cases. But conflict and peace are not central concerns of 
his study, nor does he consider the roles and capacities of diverse church actors. 
Rigobert Minani (2017) examines injustices around mining but does not in- 
corporate Catholic social teaching. 

5 Though it is not exactly a Non-Governmental Organization (NGO), evaluating 
the Catholic Church as a transnational institution contributes to a need for ad- 
ditional research on the role of NGOs in mining since the church often functions 
like one and works closely with many Catholic and secular NGOs. According to 
Deonandan and Tatham (2016), there is a need for a better critical understanding 
of the contributions that NGOs can make, and in the Catholic context, the 
principle of subsidiarity could be a valuable tool for mitigating problems of 
cooptation that they note can often arise as NGOs work with local communities 
on mining (280-81). 
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1 Mining and peace: a scriptural 
reflection 


Cardinal Peter K. A. Turkson 


This book, born out of a larger project on mining and integral peace, 
addresses a fundamental question that has marked humanity’s life and 
growth for decades, centuries, and millennia. Indeed, in terms of the 
human being’s relationship with the earth, besides agriculture which 
provides nourishment for human existence, mining and mines dominate 
human activity on the land, providing material for tools, instruments, 
building, and decoration. So indicative were metals of human ingenuity 
and technological growth in the past that they gave their names to the 
different ages and periods of civilizations in human history. Thus, there 
was a movement from a Stone Age through a Copper Age, a Bronze Age, 
and an Iron Age. Classical literature also referred to a Silver Age and a 
Golden Age. Each of the different ages of history was characterized by 
the prevalent object or metal in use, even if it must be recognized that 
this development and history of the discovery of metals did not happen 
homogeneously in all geographical areas. Nevertheless, and with the 
necessary caveat, it is not wrong to assert that, from its beginning, 
human life has been associated to varying degrees with the discovery, 
production, and use of minerals and metals. And since not all places 
on earth are equally endowed with these deposits, mining gave rise to 
vigorous trade early in human history. Trade in minerals and metals 
continues to our own day, since we cannot do without them, even if the 
industry is fraught with tensions and conflicts between communities and 
businesses over land-use, and is marked by an ambiguity of purpose 
in the dignity-deficit with which it tends to leave communities and the 
environment. 

In what follows, and by way of a prelude to the essays in this book, 
I shall modestly and briefly present the way this industry and the minerals 
which give rise to it are used to present phases of religious history in the 
Bible and some of its fundamental teachings, such as the transcendental 
character of God’s covenant law, as wisdom, and the perfection of his 
presence, as pure gold, through redemption in Christ. 
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The wealth of creation and the goodness of the 
“land of promise” 


In the second account of creation (Gen. 2:4bff.), God creates a garden, 
which was destined to be the home of Adam, whom God created from the 
dust of the earth and made a living soul. The river that waters the garden 
breaks up into four rivers on leaving the garden. One of these tributaries, 
called Pishon, is reported to be flowing through a land endowed with 
minerals: “The name of the first is the Pishon; it winds through the entire 
land of Havilah, where there is gold. The gold of that land is good; 
bdellium and onyx stones are there” (Gen. 2:11-12).' Since the mention 
of the other three rivers and where they flow are not followed by any 
indication of their properties, some commentators consider the mention of 
gold after Havilah to be a later addition. The canonical form of the ac- 
count, however, would have us recognize that the earth (God’s creation) 
did not only consist of vegetation, animals, birds, fishes, and the human 
person. God’s creation (the earth) also contained precious minerals: a 
notice that prepares for the metallurgical work of Tubal-Cain (Gen. 4:22). 
Thus, if the second account of creation may be related with the first 
account (Gen. 1-2:4a) and considered “good,” then the creation of an 
earth endowed with minerals and different metals, including those, like 
uranium, which can be used in nuclear weapons but also for peaceful 
purposes, is part of God’s good purpose for the life of humanity on earth. 

But in the general scheme of things in the Bible, the story of the creation 
of heaven and earth in the Book of Genesis, as the setting for human ex- 
istence and of humanity’s relationship with God, leads to the creation of a 
new heaven and a new earth in the Book of Revelation, as the goal and the 
fulfillment of history through redemption in Jesus Christ. Thus creation, 
with all its endowments and in all its goodness, quickly came to languish 
and to live under a curse for the sins of its inhabitants (Is. 24:3ff.). Since 
then, creation “awaits in eager expectation for the revealing of the children 
of God; for the creation was subjected to futility...in hope that creation 
itself will be set free from its bondage to decay and will obtain the freedom 
of the glory of the children of God” (Rom. 8:19-21). The earth and its 
endowments now exist under the stewardship of humanity in bondage to 
sin; and, as Pope Francis (2015, §2) observes, it is “the violence present in 
our hearts, wounded by sin,” that is “reflected in the symptoms of sickness 
evident in the soil, in the water, in the air and in all forms of life.” Living in 
bondage to sin, the human person’s relationship with the earth and its 
resources, and his/her treatment of them, reflect his/her bondage, which 
is essentially the lack of justice towards God, towards one another, and 
towards creation. Set within this relationship, mining can reflect this bon- 
dage to sin; but it can also reflect the industry’s response to a call to share in 
the vocation of humanity to redemption and to freedom to live in holiness 
and justice. (cf. Lk. 1:75). 
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Subsequently, the stories of the patriarchs attest to the possession of 
precious minerals as a sign of wealth (Gen. 13:2) and their use for com- 
merce and transactions (Abraham’s purchase of land [Gen. 23:16]; Jacob’s 
purchase of land [Gen. 33:19]). The Exodus story continues to attest to the 
use of precious minerals as a symbol of wealth. The Israelites receive gold 
and silver from their neighbors on the eve of their departure from Egypt 
(Ex. 11:2), which will contribute to Aaron’s making of the golden calf 
(Ex. 32) and the decoration of the Tabernacle (Ex. 35:24ff.). 

But reference to the earth’s endowment with mineral wealth comes up 
again in God’s presentation of the “land of promise” to Moses: a land with 
wheat and barley, vines and fig trees, pomegranates, olive oil, and honey; a 
land where bread will not be scarce and you will lack nothing; a land where 
the rocks are iron and you can dig copper out of the hills (Dt. 8:9, cf. too, 
8:13). The minerals, like the fertility of the land, represent the goodness of 
the promised land; and they are a covenant gift of God and a sign of God’s 
gratuitous love, which is meant to be received in grateful obedience and 
fidelity. The warning about prostituting God’s covenant gift is severe! 
(Dt. 8:13-14). 

Postponing for a later consideration the religious values of these minerals, 
we may note here that the warning about abusing the good things of the 
land of promise is linked to an invitation to reckon also with the purpose of 
the use of created goods. Created goods are bestowed on the human family, 
especially in the context of the covenant, as an expression of God's bene- 
volent goodness, and they are meant to be received with gratitude and in 
faithfulness to God, and used with concern and care for the rest of creation. 


Mining and the contrast between earthly treasure 
and divine wisdom (Job 28) 


The notices above about the endowment of creation and the land of 
promise with precious minerals and metals are complemented in Israel’s 
pre-exilic and post-exilic histories by a lot of data about the abundant 
use of precious minerals in financial transactions, in temple and palace 
decorations, in votive offerings, and in household utensils.” The golden age 
of Israel’s history, the reigns of David and Solomon, came during the Iron 
Age in world history. It was a period of great opulence and accumulation 
of wealth. David stored gold and precious stones for Solomon’s building of 
the temple of the Lord (1 Chr. 22). The Queen of Sheba testified to the 
opulence of the palace of Solomon and the temple, and bestowed on him 
more wealth (1 Kg. 10; 2 Chr. 9). Biblical archeologists identify Eilat, the 
southern tip of the Dead Sea in the Jordan valley, as an attested mining 
site in ancient Israel—but it was for copper. Accordingly, the gold, silver, 
and precious minerals in the palaces and in the temple in ancient Israel 
(2 Kg.23:33, 35; 24:13-14; 25:13-16; cf. Dn.5:1-4) must have arrived 
there from tributes, gifts, and trade. 
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But it is Job 28 that provides a rare disclosure of the art and skills of 
mining in ancient Israel and in the Middle East. This passage affirms that 
Wisdom is divine, and is inaccessible to humanity despite its great efforts 
and marvelous skills, such as those it displays in mining precious minerals. 
Human success at mining precious minerals, as hidden and remote as they 
are, does not suffice to give the human person access to Wisdom, because 
Wisdom transcends human efforts and labor. To make this point, Job 28 
refers to the mining of silver, gold, iron, and copper: “Surely there is a mine 
for silver, and a place for gold that they refine. Iron is taken out of the earth, 
and copper is smelted from the ore” (Job 28:1-2); and proceeds to describe 
the details of shaft mining: “Man puts an end to darkness and searches out 
to the farthest limit the ore in gloom and deep darkness. They open shafts 
in a valley ... they sway suspended ... They put their hand to the flinty 
rock, overturn mountains by the root” (Job 28:3-9). The challenges of this 
activity to the environment, to development, and to the dignity of the 
miners are as real in this passage as they are today. 

With reference to mining and development and the dignity of people, it is 
very striking how the conduct described in Job 28 readily calls to mind the 
words of Pope St. Paul VI (1967, §25) in his encyclical letter on development, 
Populorum Progressio: “By dint of intelligent thought and hard work, man 
gradually uncovers the hidden laws of nature and learns to make better use of 
natural resources. As he takes control over his way of life, he is stimulated 
to undertake new investigations and fresh discoveries, to take prudent risks 
and launch new ventures, to act responsibly and give of himself unselfishly.” 
What Paul VI says here about industrialization and technological growth 
applies also to the mining industry; and the challenges which he goes on to 
identify, as bedeviling industrialization with a human face, also bedevil the 
mining industry, causing tensions and conflicts with local communities. The 
challenges which the pontiff draws attention to are “profit as the chief spur 
to economic progress, free competition as the guiding norm of economics, 
and private ownership of the means of production as an absolute right, 
having no limits nor concomitant social obligations” (§26). 

But Job’s message is clear: despite the preciousness and great value of the 
minerals and the skills displayed in their mining and acquisition, they re- 
main created gifts, created activities, and created skills, incomparable with 
and not to be substituted with Wisdom (Job 28:12. cfr. Prov. 8:10-11) and 
the search for it. As a divine attribute, Wisdom and the path to it (the fear of 
the Lord) are inaccessible to humans (Job 28:12ff.; cf. Baruch 3:15ff.). It is 
bestowed only as gift! Solomon prayed for it (1 Kg. 3:9), and God bestows 
it gratuitously on his people (Baruch 3:36-4:4). 


The gift of gold, frankincense, and myrrh to baby Jesus 


The three men whom the Gospel of Matthew calls “magi” (Mt. 2:1-12), 
came from the East on seeing the newborn king of the Jews’ star in the east 
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or at its rising (Mt. 2:2). Helped on by the word of prophecy to get to 
Bethlehem, they offer the baby Jesus gifts which are consistently described 
as gold, frankincense, and myrrh. While the three gifts were valuable items 
traditionally offered to a deity in ancient times, their presentation to Jesus 
symbolizes the magis’ beliefs about the Christ-child’s identity and his mis- 
sion. Frankincense, used in worship, is offered to Jesus in recognition of 
his divinity. Myrrh makes us think of the “myrrh and aloe” which Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus brought for Jesus” burial (Jn. 19:38-39), and 
it is in recognition of Jesus” death, as messianic and redemptive. Gold, 
which is rust-free and non-corrosive, is offered in recognition of the king- 
ship of Jesus, which, according to prophecy (Mt. 2:6; Lk. 1:33; Is. 9:7), is 
lasting, enduring, and eternal. 


Metals and stones in the new creation: the splendor 
of the new heaven and new earth (Rev. 21) 


The account of creation in Genesis, with which human history on earth 
begins, concludes with the preparation of a garden in Eden to be the home 
of Adam (joined later by Eve) whom God has created. This garden home 
was endowed with mineral wealth (Gen. 2:11-12), as we have seen. The 
end of human history is presented in the Book of Revelation as a new be- 
ginning of human history in a new heaven and a new earth, since the first 
heaven and the first earth have passed away (Rev. 21). Just as at the first 
creation (Gen. 1-3) God prepared a garden home for Adam, so does God 
prepare a new home, the holy city, the new Jerusalem (Rev. 21:2) for 
humanity redeemed: “those whose names are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life” (Rev. 21:27). 

What attracts our attention at this point is the presence or the place of 
precious stones and metal in the presentation of the two dwellings: the 
garden home of Adam and the holy city of humanity redeemed. While in 
the first (Gen. 2:10-13), the river Pishon flows around the whole land 
of Havilah, where there is gold, bdellium, and onyx, in the holy city of 
God’s redeemed, the city itself and its street are gold, and its wall is 
built of jasper, whose foundations are “adorned with every jewel...” 
(Rev. 21:18-21). Adam’s garden home is endowed with and possesses 
gold and precious stones; the holy city that comes down from heaven, by 
contrast, is wrought in gold and is gold itself. Thus, while in Eden gold 
has the sense of a mineral resource deposit and an endowment of a terrain 
that can be mined, in the holy city from heaven, which is gold and which 
is adorned with “the glory of God and a radiance like a very rare jewel, 
like jasper, clear as crystal” (Rev. 21:11), gold cannot have the sense of a 
mineral endowment to be mined. The holy city, which is gold and whose 
wall is built of jasper...” (Rev. 21:18-21), is also “a bride adorned for her 
husband” (Rev. 21:2). The holy city is the “bride, the wife of the Lamb” 
(Rev. 21:9). Thus, the gold of the holy city cannot have the physical sense 
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of mineral deposit; it must have the sense of a symbolism, whose meaning 
we may now briefly explore. 


The golden adornment of the tabernacle and the temple prefigures 
the holy city 


At the behest of God (Ex. 25), Moses took donations of gold, silver, bronze, 
textiles, skins, and acacia wood from the people to build the ark of the 
covenant, the table of the bread of presence, and the lampstands in the 
tabernacle; and, as the dwelling place of God among his people (Ex. 25:8), 
the content of the tabernacle was wrought in pure gold. When wood was 
used, it was overlain with gold. 

Similarly, when Solomon built the temple of the Lord, in the fourth year 
of his reign, as God’s dwelling (1 Kg. 6:13), he overlaid “the whole 
house... the Cherubim, the floor of the house with gold (1 Kg. 6:22, 
28, 30). For, as the metal that neither rusts nor corrodes, as already ob- 
served, gold was not just a store of value; it signified lasting value. 
Accordingly, when kings did accumulate gold, it gave expression to their 
splendor, their power and might. But, most importantly, they also sought 
to appropriate for their reigns the metal’s attribute of a lasting perma- 
nence. When, however, the precious metal is predicated of God and of his 
presence, the unchanging and lasting character of the metal, as well as its 
brilliance, finds its worthiest symbolism, expressing the eternity, enduring 
perfection, and the glory of God. 

Thus, the “holy city: the bride of the Lamb” of the Book of Revelation 
is pure gold, because it has been made perfect and eternal by Christ’s 
passion.” It is not of any man’s making. It is pure gold by reason of its 
sharing in the nature of the divinity that dwells there. Secondly, and by 
contrast with its prefiguration in the Old Testament, as well as other in- 
stances of human accumulation of gold as wealth, we need to distinguish 
between being something and having something. On earth, gold is pos- 
sessed (having); and it is used as such. In the new creation, the holy city is 
gold (being), namely, completely invaded and filled with divine presence. 
The latter is an expression of the nature and essence of the holy city, where 
the purity of the minerals expresses the fullness of God’s presence. The 
former instance of “having” entails an invitation, indeed, a vocation, 
to pass from “having” to becoming: to “being” the value and quality of 
what is possessed. 


Conclusion 


The symbolic use of precious metal in the Scriptures ascribe to the metal 
a character and a value that transcend its earthly value and usage, 
namely, as mere source and instrument of wealth. The Scriptural usage 
of the metal and others in its family appeals to a character of the metals 
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which underlie their earthly usage, as valuable, precious, and lasting. 
But, ironically, these characteristics of the precious metals make them 
outlive the human person, who cherishes them and amasses them 
without, however, being able to share in their non-corrosive and in- 
corruptible nature. Gold and the precious metals attain their true des- 
tiny, as it were, in the Book of Revelation, when they express the truly 
eternal, non-corrosive, and incorruptible kingdom of God. 

In this sense, can the industry that seeks with such skills and dexterity 
to possess these precious metals be guided by some other objective and 
vision, besides that of possession or having wealth on earth? Can the in- 
dustry also be inspired and guided by the values of the kingdom of God, 
where these precious metals are truly at home, as it were, giving expression 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, the holy city of God’s redeemed, as the 
Scriptures suggest? Can the industry adopt values of the kingdom of God 
as guiding principles: the “common good,” the “universal destination of 
the goods of the earth,” “peace and justice,” “concern for the poor,” and 
“care of creation, our common home”? 


Notes 


1 Biblical references are from The New Oxford Annotated Bible, edited by Michael 
Coogan (2001). 

2 Cf. Gen 23:16; 33:19; Ex 38:25; Lev 27:25; Jdg 8:26; 1 Sam 9:8; Ezek 45:12; 
1 Chr 21:25; 29:7; Ezra 2:69; Neh 5:15; 7:70; Tob 5:15; Job 42:11; Mt 10:9.29; 
17:24; 18:24; 20:13; 21:12; 22:19; 26:15; Lk 10:35; 12:6; 19:13; Acts 19:19 

3 The idea of proving the worth of one’s faith and fidelity to God through testing 
and trials is well attested in Scriptures (2 Chr 32:31; Jer 9:7; James 1:12; 1 Pt 
1:6-7; 1 Pt 4:12-13; 1 Pt 5:10; Rev. 3.10). Often, the purification, testing, and the 
assaying of precious metals, like gold and silver, provide analogies for the testing 
of faith. Faith, tested and proven, is analogically presented as gold or silver tested 
and purified by fire (Ps 66:10-12; Prov 17:3; Job 23:10; Zech 13:9; 1 Pt 1:6-7; 
Rev 3:18). 
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2 Religion and extractive industries: 
ethics, practice, and engagement 


Katherine Marshall' 


Religious engagement: framing patterns and legitimacy 


Extractive industries present a classic challenge: they can be a mainstay and 
a powerful engine for good in an economy and society, but they can also 
be a source of distortions, tension, and conflict, to a point that the term 
“curse” is often applied to an abundance of such resources. Policies to- 
wards extractive industries are thus keenly debated in development strate- 
gies. A particular concern is that extractives have significant bearing on 
many conflicts; they are often linked to political, intra-state, and inter-state 
conflicts that surround the control and distribution of resources, land, 
and the revenues these resources produce. In some instances, directly or 
indirectly, religious tensions and conflicts are also involved. 

The complexity of the diverse roles that extractive enterprises play is 
exemplified by how mining can be plotted to each of the UN Sustainable 
Development Goals (Columbia Center on Sustainable Development et al. 
2016, 5). The many controversies around extractive industries include en- 
vironmental challenges, physical scars to landscapes, inequitable distribu- 
tion of benefits, propensities to large-scale corruption, and the impact on 
people directly and indirectly affected, including abuses of their human 
rights. As mining ventures extend deep into areas where indigenous com- 
munities live, their voices, rights, and ways of life are of central concern. 
Deep-sea mining also involves issues around disruption of the environment, 
and law and international justice. Each of these topics affect and involve 
religious communities. 

Extractive industries rarely involve religious institutions directly. 
However, distinctive aspects of both extractive policy and operations have 
engaged religious actors in varying advocacy and negotiation efforts. 
Effects of mining on communities and relationships between communities 
and mining companies in many regions have spurred religious activism 
ranging from social and spiritual support to participation in active pro- 
tests against, notably, large mining operations and government support 
for them. Ancient traditions of artisanal mining can also give rise to 
tensions and conflict. The significance for national and community welfare 
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of extractive policies and operations has led to active dialogue, analysis, 
and advocacy related to pertinent policy issues, such as taxation and en- 
vironmental standards. Individually and collectively, religious actors can 
be powerful witnesses about the impact of mining, sharing knowledge 
and experience and highlighting vital ethical aspects. Religious peace- 
building, including direct mediation, is particularly significant in fragile 
and conflict-prone states, where many of the most controversial extractive 
investments are concentrated. Their actual and potential roles draw on 
their presence in mining areas, the trust they enjoy, and their willingness 
to highlight abuses of human rights and the vulnerability of affected 
communities. 

This chapter explores evolving debates on extractive industry ap- 
proaches and relevant policies, global and national, from the perspective 
of a range of religious actors who may speak from a specific tradition or 
community, or in an interfaith or intra-faith context. It situates various 
forms of involvement of religious actors, including the Catholic Church 
and interreligious and intra-faith bodies, within the broader, evolving 
policy debates about the roles of extractive industries in development 
strategies. Its focus is primarily on global forums, referring to country 
experiences to illustrate religious actor engagement. Driving questions 
include: How are concerns translated into action? Where has the impact of 
religious advocacy and action been most effective? And what are likely 
and productive avenues for the future? 

Systematic frameworks for religious engagement in these debates are not 
clearly defined. Indeed, as with many development issues, efforts by re- 
ligious actors to be part of global and national policy discussions can be met 
with skepticism as to their legitimacy in these settings. Demonstrating re- 
levance and legitimacy as a stakeholder is thus a common challenge. Recent 
explicit focus by Catholic Church entities and the Church of England are 
prominent examples of both interest and capacity to engage. Debates and 
controversies extend from very local levels to transnational and global ones. 
Each situation is distinct, and religious engagement at local and national 
levels shows wide variation. It may address new mining ventures, dis- 
tribution of resources and revenues, or community impacts such as forced 
resettlement and contaminated water. Efforts to address extractive industry 
policies at global and transnational levels also vary, both as to institutional 
engagement and positions on specific issues. Cases of systematic and ef- 
fective religious engagement on national policies are quite rare, however, 
and overall suggests rather fragmented approaches. There is ample room 
for more cooperation and informed engagement in policy debates. 


Evolving policy landscapes 


Debates about extractive industries and their roles in development have 
evolved significantly in recent decades. Various broad trends in global 
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agendas have tended to sharpen the focus on both opportunities and con- 
flicts where mining ventures are concerned. The debates have been shaped 
by broader shifts in approaches both to development strategies and to the 
roles that extractive industries play in country and transnational strategies. 
Conflicts, especially with multinational mining companies, have con- 
tributed to shifts in approach and prompted engagement and reflection. 
These shifts have in turn affected the evolving engagements which have 
taken many forms between religious and development actors. These topics 
are summarized briefly here. 


Corporate social responsibility and business practices 


The spotlight for international development has turned increasingly to 
the ethics and practices of private business, reflecting in part the rapidly 
expanding roles of private finance for poor country development. 
Elaboration of approaches to Corporate Social Responsibility (CSR) has 
been one response, ranging from local charitable works to a full align- 
ment of a business to social goals. Raymond Offenheiser’s chapter takes 
up the latter in its argument that church actors should focus on advocacy 
to make mining companies into genuine development partners that en- 
gage in a robust and substantive way with communities’ development 
goals. Business and Human Rights (BHR) represents a parallel develop- 
ment, of which Douglass Cassel’s chapter is a good example. BHR reflects 
both internal and external pressures on companies to respond to concerns 
exemplified by extractive industry debates and tensions. A continuing 
issue is the voluntary nature of CSR and BHR (see Ramasastry 2015; 
Carter 2017; Gamu and Dauvergne 2018). A significant framework is the 
UN Global Compact, which was launched in 1999 and defines principles 
addressing corporate responsibility in a broader context. Companies are 
to measure conduct against international law, though without binding 
or enforceable rules. In practice, while the frameworks are far better 
articulated than in the past, with admirable principles as the foundation, 
governance, and enforcement of laws remain the responsibility of the 
relevant state. 


Corruption and governance 


The large resources involved in mining enterprises and often obscure fi- 
nancial flows have linked extractive industries to broader issues around 
transparency, corrupt practices, and capital flight. Concerns include the 
realities of substantial corruption associated with mining ventures and 
awareness that imbalances of power and various interests at work mean 
that host governments and especially communities get a raw deal, benefit- 
ting little from lucrative agreements. Global integrity movements aimed at 
bringing facts to light include the Extractive Industries Transparency 
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Initiative (EITI) (see Milin 2016),” Publish What you Pay (see van Oranje 
and Parham 2009),? as well as broader initiatives by global integrity alli- 
ances, notably Transparency International.* 

EITI is of particular note, reflecting transnational efforts to make in- 
formation more transparent, and set and enforce standards for good 
governance of oil, gas, and mineral resources. Established in 2002, it 
requires disclosure of information along the extractive industry value 
chain: how licenses and contracts are allocated and registered; who the 
beneficial owners of those operations are; the fiscal and legal arrange- 
ments; how much is produced; how much is paid; where the revenue is 
allocated; and contributions to the economy, including employment. EITI 
now includes fifty-five countries, each expected to publish an annual 
report disclosing information on contracts and licenses, production, 
revenue collection, revenue allocation, and social and economic spending. 
A quality-assurance mechanism is scheduled for at least every three years 
to assess performance towards meeting the EITI Standard and promote 
dialogue and learning at the country level. Efforts to hold all EITI- 
implementing countries to the same global standard is the key me- 
chanism, and each implementing country has a national secretariat and 
multi-stakeholder group made up of representatives from the country’s 
government, extractive companies, and civil society. An international 
multi-stakeholder board oversees the standard from a base in Oslo, 
Norway. The weakest element is that EITI depends on voluntary dis- 
closure. Challenges include establishing consistency across national and 
international standards and meeting compliance costs. 

Among issues that the EITI community has taken up is gender. This in- 
volves explicit assessment of the impact on women and girls of mining 
ventures and, more broadly, the benefits of diversity (or negative impact 
of a lack thereof). Women and girls bear a disproportionate share of the 
negative social, economic, and environmental impacts of extractives, and 
the goal of enhancing women’s participation in decision-making around the 
management, development, and use of natural resources is now included 
in the recently revised EITI Standard (Thévoz 2019). 


Principles of engagement with local communities and civil society 
organizations, including safeguarding policies applicable to 
multilateral financing organizations 


A marked shift in development approaches concerns the roles of non- 
government actors (civil society) and approaches to engagement with com- 
munities. From an early tendency to rely on expertise, often external, with no 
formal mechanisms for engaging communities, practice shifted first to con- 
sultation, then to participation, and, today, to what is often termed em- 
powerment, reflecting a conviction that local communities have both rights 
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and wisdom in determining actions for their development. Such practices are 
expected and often required, for example in development strategies elabo- 
rated by development partners and in the poverty-reduction strategies that 
form part of debt-relief packages. The multilateral investment banks have 
been a focus of much discussion because, although their financing roles often 
represent a limited share of overall investments, their policies have tended 
to shape much of the dialogue around extractive policy approaches. For 
instance, the chapter by Holden and Montevecchio explains how World 
Bank mining policy in Africa influenced the Philippine Mining Act of 1995. 

These processes have taken on special significance for communities that 
may not be fully integrated in national political systems, especially in- 
digenous communities, where many tensions around extractive industries 
arise. This lies behind the effort to elaborate definitions and processes of 
“meaningful participation,” notably through the development of stan- 
dards and practices for free, prior, and informed consent (FPIC) (see 
Goodland 2004; Callies, Curtin, and Tappendorf 2003). These principles 
are enshrined in various international and national covenants, although 
there are continuing debates as to what each word represents and whether 
efforts to assure FPIC are indeed applied in practice. 


Indigenous peoples 


The rights of indigenous communities have particular significance for ex- 
tractive industries debates, both because of egregious cases of abuse and 
because mining sites are increasingly being developed in areas occupied by 
indigenous communities. Thus, various efforts have been made to protect 
and assure the rights of these communities, shown in the chapters from Karl 
Gaspar on the Philippines and José Bayardo Chata Pacoricona on Peru. 
One milestone is the 2007 United Nations Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous People, which supports the principle that states should seek 
FPIC from indigenous groups regarding any measures affecting them. 


Environmental protection 


Concerns about environmental damage and the impact of fossil fuels on 
climate change have mounted over the decades and can now be seen as a 
central strategic concern for development strategies and approaches. This 
concern has highlighted links between mining practices and environmental 
protection. The environmental focus has sharpened over the years, with 
attention to safeguarding policies that assure full assessment and review of 
environmental impact of mining ventures, as well as protection of rain- 
forests and biodiversity. These concerns link also to the land rights of 
affected populations as well as, for example, the negative effects of mining 
ventures on water supplies. 
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Fragility, conflict prevention, and peacebuilding 


Many tensions and concerns about extractive industry practices and in- 
vestments are centered in countries that are considered fragile, including 
those with violent conflicts. This reflects the association of poor governance 
and fragility, situations where abuses of power and neglect of sound po- 
licies and practices are accentuated. The concerns are heightened by the fact 
that tensions around natural resources can be a cause or accelerator of 
conflicts and can affect cost structures and risk assessments. Such tensions 
and competition involving extractive resources have often proved destabi- 
lizing. Over the past sixty years, an estimated forty percent of civil wars can 
be associated with natural resources; since 1990, at least eighteen violent 
conflicts have been fueled by the exploitation of natural resources. Rebel 
groups can exploit natural resources to fund war and competition can 
sharpen polarization. War displaces populations and refugee movements 
can degrade resource bases. Institutions designed to manage the environ- 
ment are likely to be disrupted or shut down during a war or violent conflict 
(UN Interagency Framework Team 2012). This points to the importance of 
explicit attention to policies and practices towards extractive industries in 
the broader context of policies on fragility and its links to peacebuilding. 


Religious engagement 


Engagement on extractives between development institutions and religious 
actors, whether religious institutions, non-governmental organizations, or 
local communities, has been at best unsystematic and partial. In recent 
years this picture has changed, with a range of institutions and networks 
whose purpose is to build bridges. However, in many instances, religious 
actors do not have the assurance of a “seat at the policy table,” whether 
in discussing a national law on mining or on decisions on financing or 
negotiation of contracts and agreements (Marshall 2021). 

There is thus no accepted “place” for religious engagement in many of 
the international debates that affect extractive industry policies or in efforts 
to address problems that arise. The role that the Catholic Church plays, at 
both local and global levels, has grown because of local church experiences 
with mining in different countries, the active diplomacy of Vatican leaders, 
and recognition by transnational mining companies, the Majors in parti- 
cular, of the moral issues involved and the trust that many communities 
have in the church and its leaders. Likewise, the extensive experience in 
the sector by the current Archbishop of Canterbury has contributed to his 
influence and credibility. Religious insight, experience, and engagement are 
pertinent for each of the topics highlighted above. A question and challenge 
for the future is how a more systematic and interreligious involvement 
might emerge and how it might be facilitated and encouraged. Pressures to 
go beyond rhetoric to operational programs and engagement in national 
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development strategies have increased, and tensions reflected in polariza- 
tion of politics and shrinking civil society space suggest that a well- 
conceived, collaborative, multireligious engagement might address some of 
the complex ethical, human rights, and practical challenges involved. 


Extractive industry strategies and approaches 


In recent years, various stocktaking efforts, official and academic, have 
sought to address the increasingly sharp debates about policies and prac- 
tices for extractive industries with an eye toward their impact on sustain- 
ability and development. These continue, with, in a contemporary setting, a 
particular focus on climate change implications in the leadup to the 
November 2021 Glasgow COP 26 Summit. But an important early example 
of both review and tensions was the Extractive Industries Review (EIR) 
initiated by the World Bank in 2001-2003. It has been followed by nu- 
merous other stocktaking reviews, at transnational and national levels, but 
the essential tensions and difficult debates are illustrative of the polarization 
on the topic. 

The EIR was established primarily in response to pressure from environ- 
mental non-governmental ogranizations (NGOs), particularly Friends of the 
Earth, on the World Bank to stop funding extractive projects. Its framing was 
shaped by the earlier World Commission on Dams (WCD), which focused 
on large dam projects which had attracted active protests. But unlike the 
WCD, the EIR focused on the World Bank Group’s (WBG) engagement with 
the extractive sector. It was led by Emil Salim, ex-Indonesian Minister for the 
Environment and Population during the 1980s and early 1990s. Salim 
commissioned a series of fully independent indigenous case studies of the 
impact of World Bank extractive sector activities on indigenous peoples in 
Colombia, Cameroon, Papua New Guinea, India, Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and Russia. The report’s review and finalization encountered a rocky path. 
A draft of the report, released in 2003, omitted inputs from indigenous and 
non-governmental organizations; however, it concluded that World Bank 
engagement with the sector was beneficial and should continue. Civil society 
and indigenous organizations threatened to pull out of the process altogether 
unless the process changed, ensuring that the final report would be inclusive, 
independent, and guided by a multi-stakeholder advisory panel that would 
include at least one indigenous expert. The final report included re- 
commendations for reforms in World Bank policies on human rights and 
enforceable FPIC standards. The World Bank, however, did not accept many 
of the EIR’s recommendations, notably on indigenous peoples and FPIC, 
advising that the Bank would only support extractive projects with free, 
prior, and informed consultation (not “consent”) that resulted in the broad 
community support of affected communities. 

Similar debates continue to this day around how well the World Bank 
and other multilateral banks have or have not implemented effective and 
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informed participation of key stakeholders in projects and standards, in- 
cluding approaches to assuring protection of the rights of indigenous peo- 
ples (see World Bank 2021; Environmental Defense Fund 2004). Concerns 
expressed by indigenous peoples and civil society about problems with 
review processes and consultation procedures persist. Weak follow-up and 
commitment to act on the findings of sector reviews generate frustration 
and disillusionment among indigenous organizations and leaders who 
engaged with these processes. There is a clear need for global mining 
companies, economists, and development strategists to be more deliberately 
engaged with communities. Religious actors’ witness on the impact of 
mining can thus have great value. Throughout these different phases and in 
different ways, religious actors have played growing roles and, in some 
places and from some perspectives, have had growing force. 


Religious and interreligious approaches 


The most prominent instances of religious engagement on extractive in- 
dustry issues involve the Catholic Church. Since the Catholic Church is the 
primary focus of this volume, the following sections highlight initiatives of 
other religious communities and interreligious action, noting areas where 
religious involvement is weak or absent. 

With the notable exception of the Interfaith Center for Corporate 
Responsibility (ICCR) and linked, more global efforts centered on the 
management of financial portfolios and engagement of shareholder 
power to influence policy and behavior, the wide variety of specific 
and primary actions by different religious groups are focused on specific 
projects and places. These include, for example, advocacy and protests 
by the International Network of Engaged Buddhists focused especially on 
mining activities in Myanmar and in the Philippines, courageous support 
by Arya Samaj leader Swami Agnivesh for Advasi communities protesting 
mining ventures in their areas of India, and interfaith efforts to address 
mining policies in Zimbabwe and Malawi. 

The Church of England and the Anglican Communion more broadly 
have been especially active in policy and advocacy on extractive industries. 
The national investment bodies of the Church of England—the Church 
Commissioners, the CBF, and the Pensions Board—recently published the 
Extractive Industries Policy, in which they threatened to divest from ex- 
tractive companies that fail to comply with its latest policy on ethical in- 
vestment (Church of England 2017). The policy was the culmination of two 
years of theological reflection and research on the industry. Companies 
have a responsibility to uphold basic standards of human rights; avoid 
corruption and pay taxes; protect the environment and ecology; and 
monitor social and economic concerns, such as labor standards, community 
engagement, fair pay, and collective representation. The policy also bars 
investments in companies that extract on world heritage or protected sites, 
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and warns against the dilution of human rights and health-and-safety 
standards where joint ventures are undertaken (Williams 2017). 

A variety of ecumenical initiatives have focused on extractive industries. 
These include, within the broader context of its faith and justice work, a 
diverse set of events and studies by the World Council of Churches (WCC) 
and its affiliates. For example, there was a session focused on mining 
at the 2015 World Social Forum (WCC 2015). The president of the All 
Africa Conference of Churches opened an event with Alternative Mining 
Indaba in 2011 by highlighting the negative impact of mining both for the 
environment and for human dignity: “The extractive industries sector 
has acquired notoriety for being non-transparent and unaccountable. 
Most problems in the extractive industries are often in developing coun- 
tries where minerals and oil are being extracted in communities and the 
proceeds do not benefit these communities” (Mokiwa 2011). And at a 
2011 WCC gathering, moving statements were made on the evils of 
mining, especially in Tanzania: 


Open pit mining in Tanzania is destroying God’s creation. Arsenic 
and heavy metals are contaminating water and soil. Health of people 
near mining areas is deteriorating. Skin diseases are increasing. 
Farmland is contaminated. Evictions from land have led to loss of 
human dignity. 400,000 small scale miners have been put out of work 
and many people have been displaced from their ancestral lands to 
make way for gold mines. Tanzania as a whole is not benefiting from 
gold mining. (Hughson 2011) 


In Latin America, Iglesias y Minería, an ecumenical coalition of about 
seventy Latin American Christian organizations, was, from 2013, “united 
by the challenge of the impacts and violations of socio-environmental 
rights perpetrated by mining companies in the lands where we live and 
work.” Believing in “the strength of popular organization in our lands, 
based on the intense work of our Christian leadership and on the spiri- 
tuality and commitment of our faith communities” the group came to- 
gether to organize due to “the growing criminalization and persecution of 
our leadership,” whether on the part of the mining companies or national 
governments. A first meeting in Lima, Peru confirmed the importance of 
organization of the churches at the grassroots level, of exchange between 
Christian communities, and of the debate about these issues at stake 
(Iglesias y Minería, n.d.). 

Approaches to the ethical and religious approaches to mining ventures in 
Islamic institutions and traditions merit a separate study, given extensive 
global and local experience and wide diversity among country situations. 
This experience is embedded in relationships between different states and 
religious bodies and evolving approaches towards, especially, care for the 
environment (see Zakaria 2020; Gade 2015, 2019). Of particular note is 
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the rich experience in Indonesia, where a succession of fatwas on environ- 
mental matters, including mining, have grounded advocacy on religious law 
(Mangunjaya and Praharawati 2019). 

A prominent interfaith effort, with a fifty-year history of activism, is the 
US-based Interfaith Center on Corporate Responsibility (ICCR). Initially 
established mostly by Protestant Christian leaders responding to apartheid 
in South Africa, it has more recently pioneered the use of shareholder ad- 
vocacy to press companies on environmental, social, and governance issues. 
Catholic and Jewish groups have joined and the coalition today includes over 
300 global institutional investors from different religious traditions, holding 
more than $4 trillion in managed assets. ICCR members include faith-based 
organizations, socially responsible asset management companies, unions, 
and foundations. 

ICCR members engage company managements to identify and mitigate 
social and environmental risks resulting from corporate operations and 
policies. The fundamental proposition is that “responsible and sustainable 
business practices—and a strong corporate culture of ethics—are in the 
long-term interest of both companies and investors” (ICCR, n.d.). ICCR 
members conduct roughly 300 dialogues annually, with over 200 compa- 
nies, working toward specific goals. ICCR also hosts industry roundtables 
that convene multiple companies and investors, and other relevant stake- 
holders like NGOs, community groups, and industry trade associations, to 
accelerate progress on specific issues. 

ICCR has a mining caucus that focuses explicitly on extractive industry 
issues. The group focuses broadly on how the private sector, and, in some 
cases, in tandem or conversation with the public sector/government, can 
play a role in affecting the extractive industries and the forms of develop- 
ment that are taking place. A focus is the need (and the perceived current 
trend) to move towards more sustainable and ethical forms of development. 
By incorporating more voices, particularly those of indigenous people, 
the goal is to remain accountable and responsible to the impacts of the 
industry, past and present. 

Since 2001, initially under the impulse of the UK-based Alliance of 
Religions for Conservation (ARC), models with some kinship to ICCR have 
focused on mobilizing the financial resources and shareholder power of 
faith institutions. The International Interfaith Investment Group (3IG) was 
established in 2005. While it accomplished some important foundational 
work, the institution failed. FaithInvest, launched in 2019, seeks, like its 
predecessors, to establish faith-consistent investment principles so that their 
investments support environmental and sustainable development, including 
in the mining sector.’ 

Religions for Peace, the global interreligious body, has engaged on ex- 
tractive industries through local interreligious councils but has yet to adopt 
a global approach or focus. During the leadup to the August 2019 Global 
Assembly in Lindau, Germany, regional consultations were held on major 
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focal areas that included Just and Sustainable Societies (Dennis 2020). 
However, neither in the regional nor the global consultations did extractive 
industry issues emerge as a central concern. 

Aspects of extractive industry policies are relevant for the annual agendas 
of the G20, and thus the G20 Interfaith Forum has highlighted the work 
and roles of religious actors in shaping priority policy concerns, notably 
appropriate engagement with indigenous communities. A session at the 
2019 G20 Interfaith Forum highlighted parameters of the debate, including 
the work of faith communities and leaders with local organizations and 
peoples to support resistance movements and challenge the mining industry 
in protecting the rights and livelihoods of the people most affected; philo- 
sophical/theological perspectives contesting greed and excessive reliance on 
technology; and an international investment and development perspective 
seeking to influence large companies and actors to shift approaches through 
increased corporate responsibility (Finn 2019). Addressing corruption in 
the industry has emerged as an area of focus (G20 Interfaith Forum 2020). 
Extractive industries were alluded to during the 2020 G20 Interfaith Forum 
and will be on the agenda for the 2021 Forum. 


Concluding reflections 


Natural resources have the potential to drive growth, development, and 
poverty reduction. The extractive industries sector plays a significant eco- 
nomic role in some sixty-three countries (International Monetary Fund 
2012). However, many of these countries face challenges, such as resource 
dependency and weak governance, and many are fragile states. Various 
multilateral organizations work to support these countries in managing oil, 
gas, and mining in ways that contribute to sustainable growth and devel- 
opment, protect communities, and reduce carbon emissions. Major areas of 
focus are strengthening the transparency, governance, institutional capacity, 
and regulatory processes of countries’ extractive sectors. These efforts have 
particular importance during the COVID-19 emergency, given the need for 
countries that rely on oil, gas, and mining to boost economic recovery and 
resilience and protect the poorest and most vulnerable, including those 
working in artisanal and small-scale mining. 

The challenges involved loom large. Apart from longstanding and con- 
temporary contestation around the optimal balance in extractive industry 
policies and specific challenges around human rights, many states and re- 
gions with underexploited mineral resources face intensifying conflicts ac- 
centuated by competitive pressures involving industry and local authorities. 
Conflict has expanded an illegal and unregulated extractive economy. 

Common cause and action among religious communities on social 
justice issues, including extractive industries, is an ideal. This should form 
an integral part of peacebuilding strategies and action. However, practical 
efforts to translate such aspirations into practice are partial and, in many 
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situations, limited, in part because of the diversity of local situations and 
different approaches to the complex issues involved. As is the case for 
the Catholic Church, most mobilization and advocacy is focused on spe- 
cific cases in specific localities. Given the profound ethical issues involved 
and the strategic challenges that extractive industries present, building on 
the examples of constructive religious engagement and cooperation 
among different parts of religious communities and different traditions 
offers significant potential to contribute to more sustainable and equitable 
development strategies at national and regional levels. 


Notes 


1 I offer appreciation to Fr. Séamus Finn who provided valuable comments, and 
Gabrielle Mendelsohn for significant research support. 

2 See https://eiti.org/. 

3 See https://www.pwyp.org/. 

4 See https://www.transparency.org/en. 

5 See https://www.faithinvest.org/. 
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Héctor Fabio Henao 


This chapter describes and analyzes the interaction between conflict, ex- 
tractives, and institutions at the intersection of civic participation and 
pastoral accompaniment in Colombia. For generations, mining has been 
part of life for many Colombians. After the 2016 accord, many, including 
the government, counted on mining to deliver a peace dividend. In an effort 
to accompany local communities, the Catholic Church has responded in a 
variety of ways to challenges posed by mining. 

This study maps and analyzes that church response. The first section 
describes the current socio-political context of Colombia. After an internal 
social and armed conflict of more than six decades, the country is going 
through a phase of peace implementation and restoration, and faces chal- 
lenges and coordination failures involving the current government, eco- 
nomic actors, and civil society. The second section addresses Colombia’s 
legacy of mining and the trade-off between conservation and extractive- 
dependent development in a country with a large degree of biodiversity, a 
fraught history of violent conflict and social inequity, and large amounts of 
non-renewable resources. 

The third section presents a national survey of all ecclesiastical jur- 
isdictions examining the dynamics and impacts of mining, and the re- 
sponses of civil society and the Catholic Church. It provides valuable data 
on the extent of mining that is not readily available from the government 
and other sources. A baseline was conducted in 2013 and a follow-up 
in 2020. The timeline allows us to analyze changes related to the national 
peace agreement of 2016. We find a major increase in mining throughout 
Colombia since 2013. Moreover, the social, environmental, economic, 
and cultural impacts of mining on communities have worsened. The 
fourth section analyzes the church’s response to the challenges of mining 
and describes the resources and tools it has used when accompanying 
communities in reconciling mining, integral human development, and 
peace. We complement this section with reflections on how the church’s 
response could be improved. 
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The socio-political context for pastoral accompaniment 
on mining 


Colombia is framed by a great contrast between positive macroeconomic 
growth and an internal social and armed conflict of more than six decades. 
The presence of illegal armed actors, both of the extreme left and right 
wings, has generated a deep humanitarian crisis with more than nine mil- 
lion registered victims. In a country of 48 million inhabitants, this means 
that 18% of the total population of Colombia has been victims of the in- 
ternal armed conflict, with the social, economic, and cultural consequences 
that this entails. The humanitarian crisis has also been worsened by the 
Venezuelan diaspora, which adds uncertainty and unrest (see Colombian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 2021). 

The Catholic Church's pastoral accompaniment in Colombia takes place 
amidst one of the most complex and lengthy conflicts in the world. Two 
attempts in recent years to end the conflict have faced major difficulties. 
First, the negotiation process with the guerrillas of the National Liberation 
Army (ELN) that began in March of 2016 failed due to a terrorist act 
committed in Bogotá in January of 2019, Though the COVID-19 pandemic 
has renewed interest in a possible peace, formal peace talks have not re- 
sumed. Second, the 2016 Peace Agreement with the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC) ended a five-decade conflict. However, there 
has been growing disapproval of the peace process by the current govern- 
ment and implementation of the agreement has been difficult. At the end of 
the fourth year of implementation, only 28% of stipulations have been fully 
implemented, 18% of stipulations are at an intermediate level of progress, 
and 54% of commitments have either begun but made marginal progress, 
or have yet to be initiated (Peace Accords Matrix Barometer Initiative 
2021). The slow implementation has allowed illegal armed groups to re- 
emerge in former FARC territories. 

There are disputes over territory today between guerrillas, drug traf- 
fickers, paramilitaries, and other illegal armed actors who aim to defend 
their economic and political interests. These interests collide with the 
government's and are generally tied to drug trafficking and the legalization 
of mega-economic projects, such as mining, extraction of natural resources, 
agro-industry, extensive livestock farming, monocultures, and generation of 
electric power, in which the land and the abundant natural resources be- 
come strategic targets for national and transnational actors. These disputes 
increase human rights and international humanitarian law violations, as 
well as forced displacement, in most rural territories. 

In particular, Colombia is the most dangerous country in Latin America 
for social leaders (UN Human Rights Council 2019, sec. 20). Human 
Rights Watch reports that between 2016 and February 2021 four hundred 
human rights defenders were killed (Cuartas 2021), although some sources 
report higher numbers.? Besides these assassinations, there have also been 
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numerous cases of threats, displacement and confinement, robberies, kid- 
nappings, attempted killings, sexual violence, disappearances, and con- 
frontations. Most of the indigenous Afro-Colombian communities and 
campesinos who suffer the attacks are in areas where mining is prevalent. 


The legacy of mining in Colombia 


Mining in Colombia must be understood in the context of immense bio- 
diversity. The country occupies 0.7% of the world’s continental surface and 
has 10% of the world’s biodiversity. But today, half of Colombia’s eco- 
systems are critically threatened, and a third of its plants and half of its 
animals are under threat from habitat loss due to oil, mineral, and metal 
extraction, deforestation, extensive cattle-ranching, generation of electric 
power, wildlife trafficking, and the impact of the coca trade, among others. 

Mining is the means of subsistence for a large number of Colombians. 
About six million people live in areas where mining occurs. The prominence 
of mining extends back far before the colonial era, and was a central aspect 
of the colonial program. Mining, including the abuses it brought and the 
problems that it left behind, is an irrevocable part of the nation’s heritage, 
although the role it continues to play in the country’s economic develop- 
ment is tremendously complicated. Violence and conflict, environmental 
degradation, and social injustice swirl around the industry. 

Before the arrival of the Spaniards, indigenous people engaged in 
agriculture and in artisanal mining, especially of gold. These activities 
were part of their culture and tradition. After the conquest, the extraction 
of gold and silver intensified and became a way for indigenous peoples 
to participate in commercial exchange. By the nineteenth century, the 
country had the most mining activity in Latin America. But by the 1950s 
the low prices of precious minerals worldwide and the internal armed 
conflict caused mining activity to decrease to the point that by 1980 there 
were only two large national mining companies still in operation: 
Cerrejón and Cerro Matoso. 

However, the oil and mining boom at the end of the 1980s and the 
beginning of the 1990s reactivated Colombia’s extractive industries. In 
the last two decades, extractive industries have had so much support 
that the Uribe government (2002-2010) granted 8.53 million hectares, 
a territory the size of Austria, for exploitation. During the Santos gov- 
ernment (2010-2018), mining became one of the five pillars of national 
development, which prompted a strong campaign to attract foreign in- 
vestment through regulatory easing. However, this model is based on 
only the extraction of raw materials, without generating any added benefit 
to the communities or the environment. Other sectors have raised the 
alarm that economic growth of extractives without technological in- 
novation or the generation of new industries will jeopardize Colombia’s 
economy in the long term. 
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Today, there are three types of mining in the country: small-scale tradi- 
tional or artisanal, medium-scale, and industrial or large-scale. Small-scale 
traditional mining has been used by indigenous cultures since ancient times 
and is also used by miners settled in small towns, some of whom are dis- 
placed. Although artisanal mining can frequently have serious negative 
consequences for the environment, a cooperative of ethnic communities in 
Choco called Oro Verde promotes use of a technique traditionally called 
“mazamorreo” or “barequeo” to extract gold, silver, platinum, or other 
minerals by hand, and the cooperative became a global pioneer in the 
movement for ecologically friendly artisanal mining. Oro Verde was cred- 
ited as an inspiration for the global Alliance for Responsible Mining that 
promotes socially responsible and environmentally sustainable artisanal 
mining practices (Alliance for Responsible Mining 2014). 

Medium mining uses some heavy equipment, like dredgers and backhoes, 
which allows greater productivity but has a greater environmental impact. 
That impact is made worse in some cases because of irregularities in the 
procedures and extraction processes and lack of compliance with national 
regulations. This type is important to illegal armed actors, especially in the 
areas of the Pacific and the Amazon, where they create alliances with na- 
tional or foreign miners (Peruvians and Brazilians) to extract gold and 
wood in a disorderly and illegal manner. Several reports have documented 
that 80% of the mining in the country is illegal, and 60% of the illegal 
mining is in protected areas. This is due to the shortcomings of environ- 
mental licensing, the inefficient management of local governmental offices, 
and ineffective enforcement actions. 

Large-scale mining, which is associated with megaprojects, is the type 
carried out by multinationals that benefit from favorable legislation and 
fiscal policies. These projects have a corporate social responsibility com- 
ponent, though that usually does not compensate for environmental da- 
mages or the serious negative social, cultural, and economic impacts on 
local communities. 

Although current President Ivan Duque has called for “responsible de- 
velopment,” the National Development Plan 2018-2022 introduced an 
expansion of the mining sector that has made the country one of the top 
extractive economies in Latin America. In order to achieve these goals, it 
was necessary to sell and/or concede significant territory to multinational 
companies, leading to an increased presence of large-scale mining opera- 
tions. Some exploitation contracts with multinational companies involve 
protected areas. Mining projects are also planned in indigenous territories, 
such as a license to exploit 1,995 hectares by open-pit mining in the Great 
Indigenous Reservoir of Vaupés (Agenda Propia 2020). 

History shows that there is no linear relation between conflict and 
mining, as conflict dynamics depend on the previous presence of the state, 
infrastructure, the type of mineral and extraction method, and the geos- 
trategic importance of the jurisdiction for armed and criminal groups 
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(Rettberg et al. 2020). It is clear, however, that mining intersects and in- 
teracts with violent conflict in numerous regions. This includes medium 
mining operations and artisanal mining areas where armed actors vie for 
territorial control for illegal mining or coca cultivation, and large-scale 
mining where protest is criminalized and community leaders are victimized. 


Surveying the church on extractives, governance, and peace 


In the midst of this national mining panorama, the social struggles for the 
protection of the territory, the life of the communities, and the biodiversity 
of the country have started to become more public. Several ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions began to request support to analyze and accompany the 
communities affected by extractive activities. In 2013, the Episcopal 
Conference of Colombia and Caritas Colombia conducted a semi- 
structured baseline survey that examined the perceived effects of extractives 
in the jurisdictions. The study examined the existing relationships between 
the mining industry and the intensification of conflict, the exploitation and 
use of resources, the presence of illegal armed groups, and the displacement 
of communities. Seventy-four Catholic Church representatives participated. 
For the first time, a map of perceived effects of extractives in Colombia was 
available to the public.? 

During the Colombian peace process (2012-2016), some hoped for 
dialogue about the role of extractives and peace, but the topic was avoided 
in order to achieve an agreement. Despite being one of the world's most 
comprehensive peace accords, the failure to address mining reflects a missed 
opportunity to connect integral peace, ecology, and development. 

Given the need for reliable microdata showing how extractives were af- 
fecting the territories after the peace agreement, in 2020 Caritas Colombia 
developed a survey of representatives of the ecclesiastical jurisdictions in 
order to determine the main social, political, economic, cultural, and en- 
vironmental impacts of extractives. This follow-up study improved on the 
2013 survey in three ways. First, it allowed information to be collected 
and analyzed in real time, reducing the duration of data collection by 
60%. Second, three modules were added: social capital, forms of pastoral 
accompaniment, and sources of doctrinal support from the Catholic 
Church. Third, the results of the 2013 survey were adapted to a database 
that allowed comparisons with other databases and with the 2020 data 
(Polanía-Reyes 2021). The 2020 survey was conducted with 104 church 
representatives (archbishops, bishops, and social pastoral directors) and 
included each ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

The survey confirmed that the extraction of natural, mineral, or hydro- 
carbon resources is an unstoppable reality. It occurs in 92% of the coun- 
try’s jurisdictions. This is an increase of 11% since 2013. There is also an 
increase in the perceived exploitation of iron ore, aggregates, nickel, lime- 
stone, coltan, and emeralds. When disaggregated at the sector level, most of 
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the significant increase in extraction is for construction and industrial 
resources. Large-scale and artisanal exploitation constitute 68% of total 
extraction. In addition, the number of projects in an exploitation phase 
increased from 52% to 89%. There is also a 78% increase in extraction in 
protected areas compared to 2013. 

As of 2020, there is no social engagement with the community in 49% 
of the extractives cases, and a high degree of engagement in only 8%. 
In many of the protected natural areas, areas of indigenous reserves, and/ 
or collective territories of Afro-Colombians, companies do not follow 
the procedure of prior or popular consultation, violating a fundamental 
right of those communities. Despite the fact that the oil industry is a 
century old and oil generates the most income in the country, the in- 
dustry has low levels of engagement with the communities and often 
breaches agreements. In total, companies have breached agreements 
in 58% of cases. 

The survey found that the majority of mining communities have high 
rates of poverty and deterioration of the quality of life and the social fabric. 
Whether violence and conflict might explain this relationship is an open 
research question. Positive economic effects included revitalization of the 
local economy (50%), an increase in employment (49%), and enhancing 
local government revenues through taxes (30%). Negative effects included 
shocks to the local economy (62%), price increases (60%), and the limiting 
or prohibition of traditional mining (42%). 

Perception of positive social effects deteriorated in 2020 compared to 
2013. In 2020, 58% of reported projects did not present any positive social 
impact. The remaining projects present stronger presence of national in- 
stitutions (20%) and defense manpower (15%), signaling less crime and 
violence. Many negative social effects stand out: the arrival of foreigners 
(76%), the privatization of natural resources (74%), increase in false ex- 
pectations generated by the companies to the communities (70%), and 
different forms of violence (67%). In 79% of reported projects there was 
some type of violence (i.e., threats, intimidation, and forced displacement) 
in the resistance processes. 

When asked about perceived environmental and cultural effects of ex- 
tractives in Colombia, 82% of the surveyed jurisdictions in 2020 affirmed 
that there are no positive environmental effects of mining, a significant 
increase of 77 percentage points compared to 2013. The main positive 
environmental effects are watershed conservation (24%), reforestation 
(12%), and recovery plans for damaged areas (20%). The main negative 
environmental effects are pollution and/or deterioration of water sources 
(78%), soil deterioration (75%), and deforestation (78%). Prevalent cul- 
tural effects of extractives are being uprooted from territories (72%), a 
culture of waste (63%), and acculturation and loss of traditions (60%). 
Few projects had introduced programs for recovery of traditions of affected 
communities (17%). 
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Analyzing the Catholic Church’s action on mining, 
development, and peace: the emergence of an eco-theology 
of peace 


The Colombian Catholic Church, in compliance with its mission, works 
for reconciliation and unity, as well as to promote human dignity and the 
common good. Socially marginalized groups are the focus of the commit- 
ment to promote integral and sustainable development and work for justice 
and deeper reconciliation. The poor are the most affected by the conflicts 
caused by economic growth and social inequality, and the negative effects 
of mining on the environment. The church accompanies these communities, 
not only as a permanent presence in their midst but also to build on its 
history of struggling to build peace. Below we describe the implications of 
our study for the church’s role in addressing mining issues in Colombia. 


Strategies within the church 


Although half of the jurisdictions partially agree that mining is necessary 
for the community, the Catholic Church is one of the leading organizations 
resisting mining. Leaders of community-based organizations and affected 
communities consider the Catholic Church a more trustworthy partner than 
academia or grassroots organizations. Of the many mining-related activ- 
ities, church representatives are least likely to participate in political pro- 
cesses, but, when they do, the intensity of their participation is the highest. 
The next most intense levels of participation are teaching skills to local 
inhabitants and mediating between the government and the community. 
Clearly, the church in some jurisdictions is more active in accompaniment 
processes and could motivate other jurisdictions to do the same. 

Our finding that mining operations have expanded in recent years to 
cover 90% of the territory challenges the Catholic community to consider 
how it might address this issue in a coordinated way in a larger number of 
local communities, as well as on a national and international level. The role 
of multinational corporations, foreign governments, and international in- 
stitutions suggests the importance of coordinating with Catholic entities 
globally in addressing mining. At the local level, several strategies could be 
implemented, including (1) using the survey instrument as a pedagogical 
tool; (2) improving the space for interaction between government autho- 
rities and church leaders at the national level; and (3) providing training 
on extractive resources, mining impacts, accompaniment, and Catholic 
social teaching. 

Our study helps address the lack of information on mining. While it 
might not be the role of the institutional Church to monitor such activities 
on an on-going basis, as is done in the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
our study shows the need for Catholic and secular NGOs to develop or 
strengthen such monitoring as an essential first step in strengthening their 
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capacity to engage effectively on mining issues. A communication portal on 
extractives at the jurisdiction level is necessary as it will provide local and 
national church leaders with vital information. This includes contact details 
of industry representatives and other mining actors, resources and data on 
extractives, a bank of documents on Catholic teaching related to the sub- 
ject, and guidance on resistance processes and consultation or community 
engagement processes. 


Strategies alongside the most vulnerable 


The church’s accompaniment involves recognizing the unity of community 
identity, culture, and territory. Mining-related conflicts rupture this unity. 
For example, the greatest victimizing event of the internal armed conflict in 
Colombia has been forced displacement - 7.5 million people have had 
to leave their territory. Mining modifies the lives of the local inhabitants, 
including their geographical environment and their customs. When those 
responsible for mining are unaware of or indifferent to such facts, new 
conflicts arise, existing conflicts are exacerbated, or latent conflicts in- 
tensify. Although an effective response must address the social and political 
structures of the country, the church is doing its best to help the urgent 
needs of the most vulnerable, as it does on a wide range of issues. 

In order to reduce vulnerabilities and to prevent or reduce conflicts, the 
church must help communities take a constructive and proactive position 
towards their rights related to the environment and their territories. A 
multi-stakeholder dialogue requires training and accompaniment to build 
public spaces of dialogue and reciprocal listening. The main church activ- 
ities in relation to extractives are (1) emotional, social, pastoral, and 
spiritual support; (2) presence at the base or directly serving the community 
affected by mining; and (3) advocating or working against the harmful 
effects of mining. In addition, the church trains community leaders and 
supports local peace initiatives that promote the collective construction of 
new relationships with the land and natural resources. The local church, 
Caritas, and the community can also collaborate in raising awareness of 
the situation for local, national, and international audiences. In addition, 
some pastoral work is directed towards government authorities and the 
private sector so that they effectively recognize the rights of the people and 
their obligation to comply with environmental protection provisions. 

Communities in remote places and without employment options must 
deal with the dilemma of choosing between a system that guarantees daily 
sustenance and work in the short and medium term and preserving water 
sources and an environment conducive to agriculture and food security in 
the long term. A model of resource extraction that includes the well-being 
of the community and environment is possible to design and implement. It 
is an illusion to assume that there must be a trade-off between caring for the 
environment and mining-related development. Communities with mineral 
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resources often ask themselves about their moral responsibility in caring 
for their environment. The church could help answer these questions. In 
particular, when communities are not consulted and face the challenge 
of caring for creation amidst violence by those who would harm the en- 
vironment, pastoral care requires a pedagogy that helps the communities 
understand the theological meaning of creation, its universal destiny, and 
how to exercise their duty to protect the environment. 


Anthropological foundation of ecology 


We must not separate individual faith from collective care for creation, 
although for many people the former is not a prerequisite for the latter. An 
approach to ecology that stems from belief in God, the Creator, conceives 
the human person as the Imago Dei. Thus, a robust anthropology must be 
grounded in the value of human life. Respect for human life is a necessary 
condition for a coherent ecology. 

In our study, we found that church representatives used similar principles 
of Catholic social thought to address the issues of extraction. Integral 
human development is used the most, followed by the common good and 
the promotion of peace. Surprisingly, stewardship of or care for creation 
were not noted in our survey. We also found that in 12% of cases re- 
spondents reported that they do not use any principles of the church’s social 
doctrine. These results show the unfortunate separation between pastoral 
work and Catholic social teaching. 


Integration of creation and salvation 


The theology of salvation, a primary concern of the faithful, must be in 
dialogue with the theology of creation, which is neither well-known nor 
well-taught in many sectors of the church. A utilitarian approach to the 
goods of creation takes hold in the absence of a tangible sense of stew- 
ardship towards creation. Such a mentality endures when a faith that in- 
tegrates the mystery of creation and the destiny of salvation is not 
cultivated. Integral and sustainable development and the principle of 
human dignity are in close relation to the call to care for creation (Francis 
2015). Accompaniment for the Colombian Church needs to entail in- 
troducing these principles and responsible collaboration with the work of 
the Creator. 

The National Social Pastoral aims to reconcile the focus on integral, 
solidaristic, and sustainable human development among church leaders 
with the principle of care for creation. The papal magisterium has advanced 
reflection on this throughout the last decades, especially recently with Pope 
Francis’s encyclicals, Evangelii Gaudium and Laudato Si, and his post- 
synodal apostolic exhortation, Querida Amazonia. The Latin American 
Episcopal Council has devoted much reflection to this topic and made calls 
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for ecological awareness and care for creation (see CELAM 2018). In our 
study, the three most important resources of Catholic social teaching that 
are used in the accompaniment of communities in the jurisdictions in 
relation to extraction are Laudato S?, the Compendium of the Social 
Doctrine of the Church, and the Bible. 


Reconciliation and unity 


Strengthening the relationship between peacebuilding and extractive ac- 
tivities allows a more constructive path for transforming conflict. Many 
cases in Colombia show the difficulties that people have in reestablishing 
neighborly relations and ensuring communal belonging after conflict sub- 
sides. It takes time to reconstruct an altered or destroyed social fabric. 
Pastoral action must consider that mining affects people’s lives and puts 
them in very complex situations. Mining creates stress in personal lives and 
changes in the family structure and in the organization of communities. To 
speak about how to reconstruct the social fabric from a theological and 
pastoral perspective leads us to a deep reflection on the path traveled by the 
apostles and the nascent community after the resurrection and ascension of 
the Lord. The good was taken away and the better was coming with 
Pentecost. Those are the keys to accompany the community in the midst of 
bewilderment and numerous losses, including land, community relations, 
and its primary roots. 

There is a permanent goal in pastoral work: to maintain hope. Hope is 
present in pastoral care as a deep, non-destructive relationship, one that is 
transformative and bears responsibility for the environment. In con- 
structing peace in the context of environmental conflicts, which are often 
associated with mining, we have learned that we must not forget that 
hope is closely linked with harmony in the relationship between the in- 
habitants and the environment. This implies that working towards peace 
requires introducing a key ethical criterion: the care of creation. This 
element goes beyond the interaction between groups with conflicting or 
diverse interests, the intervention of the state, or the market. We cannot 
think of conflicts without recognizing that creation and its destiny are at 
stake. Not acknowledging creation or treating it in a simply instrumental 
way only deepens conflict and makes it much more complex in its different 
dimensions. 

Peace requires a truly communitarian attitude. The church continues 
to promote open and transparent dialogue between different actors in 
society who are involved in socio-environmental conflicts. Experiences 
in Colombia show that when communities act as a whole and in a co- 
ordinated way, placing the common good above particular interests, they 
create new alternatives and perspectives to undertake the challenges 
faced in their territory. Pastoral experience shows that following this 
path helps to create links with government authorities and with other 
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organizations interested in mining. The result is an integrated response 
to the problem, a community open to dialogue, which incorporates 
new perspectives and ways of seeing reality. Pope Francis teaches that 
unity prevails over conflict, but that requires that we carefully consider 
the impact on communities of conflict and alterations of their territory. 
By strengthening the cohesion of the community, recovering the sense 
of community, and constructing agreements that enable dialogue and 
advocacy with those responsible for political and social decisions, the 
“culture of encounter” is regained and strengthened. 


Notes 


1 This paper is based on a study conducted by Sandra Polanía-Reyes in colla- 
boration with the Colombian Catholic bishops’ National Social Pastoral and 
Caritas Colombia, directed by Msgr. Héctor Fabio Henao. We thank the Catholic 
Peacebuilding Network (CPN), based at the University of Notre Dame’s Kroc 
Institute for International Peace Studies in the Keough School of Global Affairs, 
for financial support. The opinions expressed in this manuscript are the exclusive 
responsibility of the authors, and may not coincide with those of the National 
Social Pastoral, Caritas Colombia, or CPN. 

2 For example, Instituto de Estudios para el Desarollo y la Paz (2019) reported that 
566 killings occurred between January 2016 and January 2019 alone, and 
Cuartas’s (2021) amicus brief for Human Rights Watch acknowledges that 
Colombia’s Human Rights Ombudsperson’s Office reports over 700 killings 
between 2016 and 2021. 

3 See https://impactoindustriasextractivas.caritascolombiana.org/. 
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4 The mining industry, conflict, 
and the Church’s commitment 
in the Democratic Republic 
of the Congo 


Rigobert Minani, SJ' 


In 2019, the links between the extractive industry and the escalation of 
conflicts in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) were documented 
in a report to the UN Security Council (30-38). For over two decades, 
experts on the Great Lakes region, including diplomats, researchers, NGOs, 
and journalists, have identified the looting of mineral resources in the DRC 
as a structural cause of conflict (UN Security Council 2001; Jacquemont 
2009; Cuvelier and Raeymaekers 2002). Since the outbreak of war in 1996, 
the plundering of natural and mineral resources in the DRC has fueled, 
escalated, and prolonged violence. The Church in the DRC has made a 
significant commitment to promoting good governance of these resources 
in order to help halt conflict and consolidate peace and stability. 


Origin of the problem 


The current problem did not start with the war of 1996. It goes back to the 
time of King Leopold II and the Berlin Division of colonial Africa in the late 
nineteenth century, as well as the turmoil of the postcolonial era. After 
independence in 1960, the country experienced significant sociopolitical 
difficulties. By 1975, the economy was failing, due to the fall in the price 
of copper, the oil crisis, the closure of the export route through the port of 
Lobito in Angola, and the hazardous economic policies of the Mobutu 
regime (Minani 2007, 502). These economic issues coincided with the 
Shaba War (March 1977-May 1978) and the massive departure of ex- 
patriate staff (Trinquier, Duchemin, and LeBailly 1963; Brassart 2018). 
The annual revenue of Gécamines, the state mining company, dropped from 
US$10 billion in 1974 to US$3.8 billion in 1990 (National Assembly of 
the Democratic Republic of the Congo 2006, 3). 

On the eve of the DRC’s series of wars starting in 1996, the country had 
been mired in a failed democratization process for at least seven years, 
its economy was at its lowest, and international cooperation had been 
suspended since May 1992. In short, the state was politically unstable and 
economically asphyxiated. These combined factors favored the outbreak of 
war, making possible the invasion of the country, the collapse of its security 
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apparatus, and a scramble to loot the DRC’s mineral resources that 
involved more than nine African countries. 


Privatization of the mining sector and escalation 
of the conflict 


A few months before the war started, the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund came to the rescue of the Congolese economy. The country 
was asked to align with the World Bank’s Structural Adjustment Policy. 
In 1995, under the aegis of these institutions, the country launched a 
major privatization of public enterprises, particularly the mining sector. 
According to a 2006 report from the DRC National Assembly, “The ob- 
jective of this operation was twofold: pay down the country’s debt by 
having foreign companies pay fees directly to international financial in- 
stitutions, and replenish the state’s coffers which had been drained by 
lax budget management” (5). 

This operation allowed the wolf into the sheepfold. This was not the 
best time for this economic change. Internally, the Mobutu regime was at 
its end. Since 1992, opposition parties, churches, and civil society groups 
had asked Mobutu to leave power and the winds of democratization were 
shaking the country. The Mobutu regime did not, at this time, have suf- 
ficient credibility or legitimacy to execute a massive economic overhaul. 
With the end of the Cold War, international markets favored the mobility 
of capital on a global scale. The international financial institutions’ 
economic reform measures were therefore very risky and poorly timed 
(Minani 2007, 503). And the privatization of mining companies in the 
DRC was fatal for its economy. The action amounted to a selloff of na- 
tional wealth and it empowered illegal armed groups and other military 
actors. The period also coincided with the explosion of violence in the 
Great Lakes countries, with war in Burundi and genocide in Rwanda. 
The DRC experienced not only internal violence, but also spillover 
fighting from other countries near its borders. Mining companies raced 
to obtain mining titles sold at low prices because of war. And they also 
negotiated with the groups that had military control in the areas to be 
developed, giving the armed groups resources and power. From that 
moment on, control of mines became part of the war strategy. 

The outbreak of conflict and the policies of the international financial 
institutions led the faltering government in Kinshasa to accelerate the 
slicing of its mining portfolio and the selloff of the nation’s mining 
heritage. The government needed, on the one hand, to have funds to 
face the war, and, on the other hand, to build new alliances. Therefore, 
while the east of the country was occupied by rebels and foreign troops, 
the government accelerated the signing of agreements that sold off 
mining resources, sacrificing long-term sources of revenue and economic 
stability for needed cash-in-hand (Minani 2007, 505). 
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Both the government in Kinshasa and the rebel group of Laurent Désiré 
Kabila engaged in haggling over mines with various actors, including 
criminals. Soon after the war began the government could no longer be a 
reliable partner for companies because it quickly lost control of a large part 
of its territory. The mining companies began to deal with the rebel leader 
Kabila in Goma. The rebels took advantage of these solicitations to 
strengthen themselves financially and militarily, and some of the contracts 
they signed with companies were for sites that had already been negotiated 
by Kinshasa, effectively redistributing revenue from the government to the 
rebels. This allowed Kabila to pay short-term bills, pay day-to-day expenses 
of his army, and fund his politico-administrative apparatus (Baracyetse 
1999, 8). Helped by this money from mining, the support of neighboring 
countries, and international complicity, Kabila took power on May 17, 
1997. Hardly a year later, on August 2, 1998, a new war broke out. 
Exacerbated by mining, this war became worse than the first one. 

During the second war, rebel political alliances were reconfigured. The 
country was divided into five regions, each controlled by one faction.” 
Each group retreated to the mines in the areas it controlled to finance 
the group’s war efforts. The rebel movements occupied mainly the eastern 
and northern DRC, while the government controlled the western and 
southern areas. That gave the government control of copper and cobalt 
mines in Katanga. For the rebel groups, the exploitation of gold in Ituri 
province, diamonds in Kisangani region, and gold and coltan in North and 
South Kivu became important. 

The period also corresponded to a major spike in international demand 
for coltan, an important component in the personal electronics boom in the 
West. Coltan was exploited by, among others, armed groups, and marketed 
by neighboring countries, mainly Rwanda. It passed through refining plants 
in Europe, America, and Asia, and reached high-tech industries through a 
complex circuit (Cuvelier and Raeymaekers 2002, 9). 

This rush for mining tipped the DRC into a criminalized economy. As I 
have written elsewhere, “The political weight of each rebel faction was 
proportional to the natural resources it controlled, according to its own 
rules of the game and its relationship with its allies” (Minani 2007, 507). 
Additionally, foreign countries involved in the conflicts, namely Rwanda 
and Uganda, were allowed to exploit the minerals in the DRC in exchange 
for support for rebel factions. 

On April 1, 2003, the DRC concluded a peace agreement and put in place 
a transition government. Foreign troops were asked to withdraw, but 
neighboring countries, especially Rwanda and Uganda, strengthened their 
links with new armed groups in Kivu, Ituri, and elsewhere in eastern DRC 
in order to maintain control over the territory and access to natural re- 
sources. According to UN reports this was part of a long-planned strategy 
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(UN Security Council 2003, sec. 43—47). It escalated conflicts that have 
remained impervious to multiple peace initiatives. The death toll and 
the humanitarian crisis caused by this war, financed by the minerals in the 
DRC, mobilized a large number of international NGOs. Many Catholic 
actors in the DRC and around the world participated in several campaigns, 
with mixed results. None has succeeded in putting a final end to this 
scourge, but Congolese Catholics and their international partners have 
formed a powerful coalition to face these seemingly interminable problems. 


Good governance of the mining sector and the Church’s 
commitment 


The Catholic Church in the DRC has always been at the forefront of social 
and political engagement, and the impact of extractive industries on 
conflicts has been a major concern since the early 2000s. As the Congolese 
bishops noted in 2007, their action on mining arises from the fact that 
extractive industries are a source of great wealth for some while being 
a source of great harm for many: 


Instead of contributing to the development of our country and 
benefiting our people, minerals, oil, and the forest have become causes 
of our misfortune. How do we take the fact that our fellow citizens, 
without consideration or compensation, are stripped of their land...? 
Is it permissible for Congolese workers to be treated without regard for 
their rights and human dignity? (§10) 


The Jesuit Center of Study and Social Action (CEPAS)? took the lead on 
this issue. In 2006, it initiated a forum of civil society organizations 
to reflect on good governance of natural resources. This forum led to 
a campaign, initiated in March 2007 by DRC civil society groups and a 
coalition of international NGOs, calling for a revision of mining contracts 
extremely unfavorable to the DRC. A press release from the coalition 
stated: “The NGOs are calling on the Congolese Government and its 
international partners to renegotiate, revoke, or cancel the contracts in- 
herited from the war and the transition in order to ensure that the 
Congolese people derive a fair share from the benefits of the exploitation 
of the country’s mineral wealth” (A Fair Share for Congo/Une part 
équitable pour le Congo 2007). The campaign requested assurances of 
transparency, from the government and the World Bank, for past mining 
contracts. Specifically, it asked that the Congolese government establish 
a working group of independent international and Congolese experts to: 
review and revise all mining contracts signed during the war; establish an 
independent mechanism for monitoring the execution of contracts; and 
enshrine conditions for transparent and equitable management of mineral 
resources in the future (Minani 2007, 515). 
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To anticipate the results of such an exercise, CEPAS engaged mining 
evaluation experts, including former managers of Gécamines, to study the 
clauses of twelve contracts signed between the government and mining 
companies (“Republique Democratique du Congo revisitation des con- 
trats miniers” 2007). They came to the conclusion that the review of the 
mining contracts was necessary so as to correct violations of the Mining 
Code, revive the economy, and improve the socioeconomic condition of 
Congolese citizens. This initiative laid a foundation for the government 
to revisit sixty-one contracts signed during the war. The Catholic bishops’ 
conference of the DRC (CENCO) and CEPAS were invited to observe 
the process. At the end, the Ministry of Mines of the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo (2009) entrusted publication of the official gov- 
ernment report to CEPAS. Unfortunately, when the time came to actually 
renegotiate contracts, it was done exclusively between the government 
and mining companies with no outside experts or observers. And because 
of confidentiality language included in the contracts, no details were 
made public. 

Around this time, ecclesial leaders began focusing more on issues of 
mining. In 2007, the Assembly of Bishops of the Ecclesiastical Province 
of Lubumbashi, a group of pastors in Katanga, the main mining province 
of the DRC, wrote a pastoral letter that applied elements of the church’s 
social doctrine to governance of extractive industries. This letter strongly 
condemned the fact that “the more investors ... invade Katanga, the more 
poverty, unemployment, and social problems increase” (§31). It affirmed 
the fact that minerals were neither benefiting the population nor the state. 
Workers were getting poorer, local economies were not strengthened, and 
artisanal miners were being arrested, tortured, and even killed. The more 
companies’ profits grew, the more local communities suffered. It is against 
this background that the bishops of Katanga demanded that the Congolese 
state put the mining sector in order: “Congo is neither for sale nor on 
sale. ... The riches of our province must benefit our people ... [A]nd 
working conditions [must be] consistent with human dignity” (§34). The 
bishops also encouraged the government to diversify its economic devel- 
opment strategies by investing in agriculture, tourism, timber, and fishing 
in anticipation of the depletion of mineral resources. 

Inspired by the work of CEPAS and the witness of the Katanga bishops, 
CENCO, in July 2007, decided to create an ad hoc episcopal commission in 
charge of natural resource governance: 


CENCO is committed, through its structures, to follow with particular 
attention the process of ‘revision’ of mining and forests contracts so 
that it can be done in the greatest transparency for the benefit of the 
Congolese people. It believes that the proper management of national 
resources will be a determining factor for the rebirth of the DRC. 
CENCO will create an ad hoc Episcopal Commission within its own 
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body responsible for monitoring the issue of the exploitation of natural 
resources and demanding respect for human rights by companies 
working in this sector. (§10) 


In 2013, the ad hoc group became a full commission of CENCO, the 
Episcopal Commission for Natural Resources (CERN). Its mission is to 
study all issues related to the exploitation of natural resources and propose 
to the church means of intervention to promote good governance of these 
resources and prevent conflicts. 

CERN has played several roles. It acts at the level of decision-makers 
through advocacy to influence laws and policies related to the exploitation 
and management of natural resources in the DRC. It informs, trains, 
and raises awareness for citizens’ control and management of natural 
resources, and advocates for the adoption of responsible economic, social, 
cultural, and environmental lifestyles. It works with local, national, 
regional, and international civil society organizations with similar objec- 
tives, as well as with other politico-administrative and economic bodies. 
CERN has established natural resource observatories in dioceses that 
document cases of human rights violations against communities and 
promote public awareness. 

CENCO’s deep engagement on the 2010 Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform 
and Protection Act is a key example of the systematic, transnational ap- 
proach the church has taken on mining. This US legislation included 
landmark provisions to ensure greater transparency in the supply chain 
of minerals. CENCO was centrally involved in the campaign to get Dodd- 
Frank passed. During the time when the legislation was taking shape, 
the president of CENCO was Bishop Nicolas Djomo Lola. His leadership 
and lobbying of Western governments were very influential in the law’s 
formation (Carney 2014, 109). He testified before Congress in 2010 to 
support the law’s passage, and again in 2012 during a hearing about the 
law’s effects. At that 2012 hearing, he argued that the law should not 
be softened to make the regulatory process easier on businesses: 


We urge the U.S. business community to account for the gruesome 
social costs of the illicit mining as they calculate their costs for 
compliance with Section 1502. These calculations are not just cost 
estimates on a spreadsheet. There is a social balance sheet that places 
value on the lives that can be saved. We have full confidence in the 
goodwill of the Congress, the SEC [the US Securities and Exchange 
Commission], and the business sector to resist watering down SEC 
regulations through half measures that may save money, but cost lives. 
(US Congress 2012, 21) 


Since Dodd-Frank’s passage, and since the passage of similar regulations in 
Australia, Canada, and the EU, CENCO and CERN have continued to 
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support transparency efforts. In 2017, when many believed that the United 
States might repeal the conflict mineral provisions in Dodd-Frank, 
CENCO's Henry Muhiya argued that the repeal would lead to new risks 
of conflict over minerals and would undermine local development programs 
begun as part of the DRC’s efforts to comply with the law (Bagnetto 2017). 
In 2019, with financial support from CORDAID, CERN published a study 
on the impact of artisanal mining on local development. They then orga- 
nized a workshop in 2020 with government and civil society representatives 
to examine how artisanal mining can be integrated into transparency reg- 
ulation (ITIE-RDC Communication Unit n.d.). These independent, small- 
scale miners could be blocked from meaningful market participation if they 
are not enabled to navigate the regulatory frameworks made necessary 
by transparency laws. The recommendations emerging from the workshop 
included calling on the government to make sure technical assistance for 
transparency regulation is made available to these miners and that trans- 
parency frameworks are created that are specific to the artisanal sector. 
These kinds of initiatives led the Extractives Industry Transparency 
Initiative (EITI) (2019, 25) to highlight CERN as one of the leading 
Congolese organizations engaged in advancing EITI standards. 


Conclusion 


The experience of the DRC shows that a better understanding of mining’s 
influence on conflict could help improve interventions to prevent and re- 
duce conflict, and build lasting peace. The social doctrine of the church 
can help reveal the limits of the promises of the extractive industry 
(Minani 2017). Pope Francis (2015, §93) reminds us that “A type of 
development which did not respect and promote human rights—personal 
and social, economic and political, including the rights of nations and 
of peoples—would not be really worthy of man.” He criticizes industries, 
such as mining, with short-sighted development models. Such develop- 
ment is at odds with the teaching of the church in the sense that it 
proposes a massive exploitation of resources without worrying about 
future generations. It aims at a rapid enrichment of investors and leaves 
local communities in poverty. 

The extractive industry also has serious environmental consequences, 
including deforestation, land degradation, and contamination of air and 
water. The actors in the industry, including the government, armed groups, 
and multinational companies, also promote the expulsion of communities 
from their lands and contribute to massive violations of human rights. 
This situation in the DRC has contributed to violent conflicts, including an 
explosion of militias in Kivu today. The church’s action for conflict trans- 
formation and peacebuilding in the mining sector is complex. It is, as Pope 
Francis (2020, §14) says, a fight against an economic instrument of death. 
The church needs to help the mining industry to better understand and care 
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about the impact of its operations and the security and well-being of 
populations. The Catholic Church in the DRC has been actively engaged 
in many ways to try to help bring about this change. 


Notes 


1 Translated from French by Florence Silole. 

2 West and Southeast of DRC: the Kinshasa government; North Kivu, South Kivu, 
Maniema and Sankuru regions: Rassemblement congolais pour la démocratie 
nationale-Goma; Equator region: Mouvement de liberation du Congo; Ituri re- 
gion: Rassemblement congolais pour la démocratie nationale-Kisangani; Beni and 
Lubero region: Rassemblement congolais pour la démocratie nationale-K/ML. 

3 See https://www.cepas.online. 
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5 Mining in the Philippines: 
a Catholic peacebuilding approach 


Karl M. Gaspar, CSsR 


In the Philippines, as in other countries examined in this book, mining is 
intricately connected to issues of peace, human rights, development, and 
ecology. Since Vatican II and especially since its role in the People Power 
movement that brought down the Marcos regime, the Catholic Church in 
the Philippines has been an influential force for social justice and peace. 
This essay connects the church’s history of engagement on these broader 
issues over the past five decades to its more recent engagement on mining. 


Conflicts in the Philippines 


Since the Philippines gained independence in 1946, its situation has always 
been volatile, especially on the southernmost island of Mindanao. In the 
1950s and 1960s, government forces crushed armed bands of Islamic 
Moros (see Constantino and Constantino 1978; Diokno 1987). A more 
determined armed resistance arose with the founding of the Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF), a separatist movement which began to recruit 
rebels in 1969 (Gaspar, Lapad, and Maravillas 2003, 29-30; see also Vitug 
and Gloria 2000). Violent encounters between MNLF and government 
forces took place across parts of Mindanao from 1972-75. In 1976, Libyan 
leader Muammar Gaddafi brokered a short-lived cessation of hostilities 
between the government and the MNLF. The signing of this agreement 
brought about a serious rift in MNLF leadership, leading to the formation 
of a breakaway group that established the Moro Islamic Liberation Front 
(MILF) in 1984. 

In January 1987, the MNLF accepted the Philippine government’s offer 
of semi-autonomy for the regions in dispute, leading to the establishment 
of the Autonomous Region of Muslim Mindanao on November 6, 1990. 
The MILF, however, refused to participate. As government administration 
changed from one president to another, peace talks were initiated but 
never succeeded. It was during the presidency of Rodrigo Duterte that the 
government and the MILF finally agreed on the Bangsamoro Organic 
Law, signed by President Duterte on July 26, 2018, and approved by 
plebiscite in early 2019. Consequently, the Bangsamoro Transitory 
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Parliament was established and is currently laying down the groundwork 
for a governance system. 

However, it was not only the Moro rebellions that the state has had to 
deal with since the early 1970s. Whereas these only involved territories 
in the Muslim areas in Mindanao, the revolution that has been waged by 
the Communist Party of the Philippines (CPP)—with its military arm, the 
New People’s Army (NPA)—operated across the country (see Sison 
2013; Reid 2000). Fighting a guerrilla war against the state, the CPP- 
NPA remains an underground operation aimed at overthrowing the 
Philippine government, implementing a radical land-reform program, 
promoting a national economic policy, and ending US imperialist influ- 
ence over its former colony. It has survived six presidents and remains a 
force to reckon with. In the wake of the People Power uprising in 1986, 
which installed Cory Aquino as successor to Ferdinand Marcos, the first 
peace talks between the state and the CPP-NPA were convened. They 
collapsed owing to the state military’s belligerence. The talks were res- 
urrected by other administrations, but would always begin with high 
hopes and end with bitter frustration on both sides (see Bolasco 2019). 
Duterte has expressed his interest in resuming talks, but only time will 
tell if he can succeed in finally ending this insurgency that has lasted 
more than fifty years. 

As these rebellions have raged across the country, the civilian popula- 
tion has suffered considerable collateral damage. Farmers, fisherfolk, and 
indigenous peoples have been the most victimized by the consequences 
of military operations, which have often led to human rights violations 
(ABS-CBN Investigative and Research Group 2018). 


Violent conflict, human rights violations, and mining 


Holden and Jacobson (2007) lay out how mining worsens and prolongs 
violent conflict in the Philippines. First, mining companies and armed 
groups are frequently at odds simply because mining is most common in 
regions that have the preferred terrain for guerrilla warfare; this is espe- 
cially true in Mindanao (485, 487). But that tension is only a starting 
point. Territorial rivalry makes mining companies clear targets for ex- 
tortion. Holden and Jacobson cite one example of a company that was 
found to have paid over US$1.7 million to several different armed groups 
(487). This funding increases the capacity for guerrilla groups to wage 
war, while at the same time, robust fear and distrust of mining companies 
throughout the Philippines, especially in rural areas that depend heavily 
on environmental resources damaged by mining operations, gives armed 
groups fertile ground for recruitment (489). Further, mining companies 
are tangible symbols of the globalized economic system despised by the 
ideology of armed militants, making them appealing targets for attacks 
and furthering their usefulness as foils to enhance recruitment (489). 
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Given these risks, the typical response at mining sites has been increased 
militarization. National armed forces and private security have been quick 
to cast all opposition to mining as terrorism, or as in league with armed 
insurgents, leading armed security and military forces around mining 
operations to be draconian (490-92). 

With this sort of pattern, human rights abuses have been common. Since 
the passage of the 1995 Mining Act, the media, indigenous persons orga- 
nizations, and other civil society organizations (CSOs), many of which are 
faith-based, have reported violence and human rights violations, especially 
when mining projects face aggressive resistance. These have included re- 
ports on “beatings, maiming, intimidation, torture, extra-judicial killings or 
summary executions, abductions, and enforced disappearances in what is 
widely viewed as state-sponsored or state-protected terrorism” (Goodland 
and Wicks 2008, 44). Human Rights Watch identified anti-mining activists 
as victimized along with other groups active in the resistance movement, 
including political and student activists, journalists, and church workers 
(Shepherd and Neumann 2007, 2, 28). 

Indigenous communities in particular have had a sordid history with 
human rights violations related to mining. In 2001, a report detailed 
how mining operations were violating the rights of the Subanens in the 
Zamboanga area of Mindanao (Sanz 2001). The report was issued by 
researchers who conducted a human rights impact assessment of the 
TVI Resource Development’s Canatuan mine. It looked into six core 
human rights: self-determination, security, adequate standard of living, 
adequate housing, work, and education. It indicated that the mine had 
a negative impact on the right to self-determination and on local self- 
governance. The operation was also found to have forced evictions and 
increased militarization of the area around the mine, and to have “had 
a negative impact on the ability of the Subanon [sic.] to enjoy the human 
right to security and the human right to housing. Mining activity ap- 
pears to have increased the levels of sediment and metals in some local 
waterways, threatening the human right to an adequate standard of 
living” (53). 

A final point that Holden and Jacobson (2007) make about mining and 
conflict in the Philippines is that mining economically marginalizes large 
scores of the Philippine population. Mining has a poor record of job 
creation and high risk for environmental costs that inhibit people from 
engaging in other livelihoods, factors that leave poor people even poorer 
and disenfranchised people even more disenfranchised (494-96). This cre- 
ates greater social instability that exacerbates existing conflict factors. 
Combine this economic problem with rampant corruption in the mining 
sector (492-93) and the militarization described above that increases ten- 
sions, introduces human rights violations, and enriches militants while 
strengthening their recruitment platforms, and mining and conflict become 
locked in an escalating spiral. 
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The Church’s response to conflict, human rights, 
and environmental concerns 


The engagement of the Church in the Philippines on mining is best un- 
derstood in the context of its wider efforts to address issues of peace, jus- 
tice, and ecology from the Marcos era to the present. Mainly through the 
Catholic Bishops’ Conference of the Philippines (CBCP) and the Mindanao- 
Sulu Pastoral Conference (MSPC), the church took a strong prophetic 
stance to denounce human rights violations during the Marcos regime. 

Between 1977 and 1979, a new challenge confronted the bishops. On 
one hand, seven years of Marcos’s dictatorial rule further worsened as 
poverty increased, foreign debt accumulated, Imelda Marcos’s lifestyle be- 
came more scandalous, corruption in the bureaucracy now involved most of 
Marcos’s cronies who monopolized control over government corporations, 
and human rights violations skyrocketed as more suspected “subversives” 
were arrested or assassinated. At the same time, the underground com- 
munist movement had become quite popular. Reacting to this situation, the 
CBCP issued the 1979 pastoral letter “An Exhortation Against Violence.” 
They critiqued violent reactions to the nation’s problems, and described this 
situation as follows: 


The daily newspapers are filled with accounts of military encounters, 
of ambushes and killings, not to mention the more ordinary crimes, 
the scandals of corruption and other forms of violence. Revolutionary 
groups are increasing in number and escalating the spirit (and in some 
cases the praxis) of violence, especially among the urban and rural 
workers, intellectuals and students, and among a number of dedicated 
and concerned Christians, including some clerics and religious. (n.p.) 


In clear terms they stated that, “In the world where violence all too fre- 
quently maims and destroys the personal and sacred lives of men, we must 
uphold the violence of love and the peace of Christ over hate and de- 
structive violence ... The option of non-violence must be respected as one 
Christian option, as a Christian pattern of action” (n.p.). The statement 
ends with an exhortation towards justice and peace. It was no surprise 
that such phrases would appear in the bishops’ statement, as they were 
worried that some priests, religious, and seminarians were becoming 
more sympathetic to the communist movement. 

In February 1983, the CBCP (1983a) issued a new pastoral letter reacting 
to the military’s arrest of priests and religious and lay church workers, 
many of whom became political prisoners. They denounced such human 
rights violations and cited the reasons why they were supporting the 
struggles of the poor, deprived, and oppressed, pointing back to the 1971 
Synod on Justice. Six months later, on August 21, on his return to the 
Philippines from exile in the United States, Senator Benigno “Ninoy” 
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Aquino was assassinated on the Manila airport tarmac. With his mar- 
tyrdom, the protest movement grew by leaps and bounds. However, such a 
movement only provoked more repression, prompting the bishops to issue 
a statement on reconciliation. They acknowledged that “many events 
have pushed our country closer to the brink of chaos and anarchy,” and 
reiterated “the need for reconciliation as an alternative to the continuance 
of present injustice and violence which would put one against another in 
a bloodbath of revolution where the Gospel ethic of love would undeniably 
be sacrificed.” Once more, they highlighted the path of “the non-violence 
of Christ ... as the only acceptable answer,” as it is “a way of working 
constantly, strenuously for justice that refuses adamantly to destroy life 
for the cause of justice itself” (CBCP 1983b). 

Another church body that was a major force for peacebuilding was the 
MSPC, constituted in 1971 by the dioceses of Mindanao-Sulu and meeting 
every three years. In the first two conferences, the delegates became more 
vocal in their opposition to martial law, which was declared in 1972 
(see Gaspar 1977). At the MSPC in 1984, they demanded that Marcos lift 
martial law and return to the country’s democratic tradition. However, 
martial rule only worsened. Instead of bringing about peace and order, 
there was more dislocation of communities given the twin evils of incur- 
sions into the countryside by corporations and the ensuing militarization 
that usually led to abuses committed by the armed and paramilitary forces 
providing security. 

While the bishops’ conference had not spoken about the Moro re- 
bellions and the impact of violence on the citizenry, the MSPC con- 
ferences since the beginning expressed their concern for the plight of the 
Moro and the escalation of armed encounters leading to mass evacua- 
tions and human rights violations. They also discussed the impact of 
martial rule on the lives of indigenous peoples, whose situation could 
only be reported because of the presence of missionaries in their isolated 
territories. The chair of the conference, Bishop Bienvenido Tudtud, 
proposed beginning an interfaith dialogue with the Muslims which led 
to a program known as Duyog Ramadhan, a community-based activity 
where Muslims and Christians came together for a dialogue of life and 
faith. It also led to the establishment of the Bishops-Ulama Conference, 
a forum bringing together Christian and Muslim leaders which became 
instrumental in peacebuilding efforts. Meanwhile, the missionary con- 
gregations engaged in advocacy work among indigenous communities 
and began to come up with collaborative efforts to help protect them 
from the abuses of the martial law regime as well as to empower them 
to stand firm on their rights. 

In the midst of these peacebuilding efforts, the mining and logging in- 
dustries attracted attention from some church groups, as these were pro- 
moted as money-making ventures for Marcos and his cronies. Logging firms 
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were owned primarily by Filipino oligarchs, a number of whom had run for 
political office so they could take advantage of their position in government 
to protect their interests. The few Filipino mining companies—again, owned 
by oligarchs who also owned other businesses, especially in manufacturing 
and trading—partnered with Western firms to mine gold, silver, and copper 
in various parts of the country. During the Marcos regime, however, no one 
had yet heard of global warming and climate change and how deforestation 
and mining contribute to this ecological crisis. And as many other justice and 
peace issues were more urgent, there were not many actions to protest the 
expansion of mining and logging. 


The shift to ecological advocacy 


From the time of the American occupation to the contemporary period, 
there has been no let-up in deforestation (see Forest Management Bureau 
2009). But for a long while massive deforestation and the expansion of 
agribusiness plantations were not a major concern of the Church in 
Mindanao. The first stirrings that would lead to a nascent church move- 
ment engaged in ecological issues arose in the late 1980s in two areas: San 
Fernando, Bukidnon, and Midsalip, Zamboanga del Sur. This pastoral 
engagement was provoked by peasants’ concerns about land-grabbing and 
the impact of logging in limiting water that could be tapped for their irri- 
gated rice fields. The fact that the peasant communities were organized in 
vibrant base ecclesial communities and had the support of their missionaries 
made possible anti-logging mass actions that succeeded in terminating 
logging operations in the area. 

These grassroots-based ecological actions influenced the CBCP (1988) to 
issue the pastoral letter “What is Happening to Our Beautiful Land?” As 
the mining problem had not yet become urgent, the statement hardly re- 
ferred to this issue. However, it exhorted the government “not to pursue 
short term economic gains at the expense of long-term ecological damage” 
(n.p.). In a context when 29 out of the 30 million hectares of the country’s 
primary forests had been destroyed, the bishops claimed that awareness of 
the relationship of people to the environment had continued to grow and 
that destroying the forests was sinful. They posited that “As people of the 
covenant we are called to protect endangered ecosystems like the forests, 
mangroves and coral reefs and to establish just human communities in our 
land” (n.p.). 

Henceforth, the concern for ecological advocacy within the church began 
to slowly expand from diocese to diocese. In many cases, civil society orga- 
nizations assisted them. One that was very active in the Davao area was the 
Kinaiyahan Foundation, and later the Interfacing Development Initiatives for 
Sustainability (IDIS). Various church groups supported IDIS’s unfortunately 
unsuccessful campaign to end aerial spraying in banana plantations. 
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Church action and advocacy around mining 


Mining became a focus of the Catholic community’s ecological concern 
in the mid-1990s. Mining, especially open pit mining, became con- 
tentious following the Congress’s approval of the Philippine Mining Act 
in 1995, which “liberalized the legal framework for mining, making it 
far less restrictive,” as it allowed “greater foreign ownership, full repa- 
triation of profits, tax breaks and tax holidays for five to ten years, and 
lower duties and tariffs” (Goodland and Wicks 2008, 23). Consequently, 
there arose a strong interest on the part of mining firms to expand their 
present operations and/or explore new territories where significant de- 
posits of mineral resources had been identified. As soon as the Mining 
Act was passed in 1995, there was a huge rush of applications. Under the 
new law, two different licenses existed: Mineral Production Sharing 
Agreements (MPSAs), which limited foreign ownership of a project to 
40%, and Financial and Technical Assistance Agreements (FTAAs), 
which allowed full foreign ownership. Before the major push toward 
expanding the area of mining coverage, there were just a few existing 
MPSAs, with only two existing FTAAs that covered 447,308.26 hec- 
tares. After the passage of the Mining Act, 54 more FTAA applications 
targeting 2,350,643.34 hectares were approved (Goodland and Wicks 
2008, 25). 

But the Act did not go uncontested. A few quarters within the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and civil society, including the La Bugal-Blaan 
Tribal Association of Mindanao, claimed the Act violated the 1987 
Constitution’s provision that “all lands of the public domain, waters, 
minerals, coal, petroleum and other mineral oils, all sources of potential 
energy, fisheries, forests, timber, wildlife, flora and fauna and other nat- 
ural resources are owned by the state.” Citing the devastating effects of 
some of the mining operations, such as spillages of mine tailings, the 
CBCP (1998, n.p.) argued that “the adverse social impact on the affected 
communities, especially on our indigenous brothers and sisters, far out- 
weighs the gains promised by large-scale mining corporations.” They then 
proposed that the government repeal the Act and recall all approved 
FTAAs and mineral agreements and disapprove the pending ones. Owing 
to the pressure from CSOs and the church, in 2004, the Supreme Court 
ruled the Mining Act was unconstitutional. 

The state did not give up so easily and used all its power to pressure the 
Supreme Court to reverse their ruling. Ten months later, the Supreme Court 
changed its mind. President Macapagal-Arroyo immediately issued an ex- 
ecutive order known as the National Policy Agenda on Revitalizing Mining. 
This provoked more protests as this decision impacted various stake- 
holders, including municipal and provincial government authorities, the 
church, and other CSOs, who all continued to pressure the Supreme Court 
to revert to its original decision. 
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Once more in 2006, the CBCP expressed its support for the many 
petitions against mining operations and re-affirmed its stand for the re- 
peal of the Mining Act of 1995. The bishops stated that allowing the 
interests of big mining corporations to prevail over people's right to 
preserve natural resources necessary for their livelihoods was tantamount 
to violating their right to life as well as threatening their health and en- 
vironmental safety. All kinds of mining destroyed the environment while 
depriving the people of the land they should be cultivating for their 
subsistence. Especially in relation to indigenous peoples, the bishops 
made it clear they were against any mining firm that would dislocate them 
from their ancestral domain. 

In 2008, Leila de Lima was appointed chairperson of the country's 
Commission on Human Rights. She was aggressive about pursuing cases 
of human rights violations, and CSOs and church personnel could seek her 
assistance in following-up reports of violence. One such case took place in 
the village of Kasibu in the province of Nueva Viscaya on November 5-6, 
2009. This location was where the mining operations of Oceana Gold 
Philippines, Inc. took place. The local parish supported de Lima's in- 
vestigative campaign. It was a breakthrough case as an agency in govern- 
ment was seen as taking a strong position against human rights violations 
and giving peacebuilders and rights defenders an ally. 

In the next few years, the CBCP continued its advocacy against mining. A 
July 2010 letter from Nerio Odchimar, Bishop of Tandag, to President 
Benigno Aquino III reiterated the bishops’ decade-old request that the 
government put a stop to large-scale mining “since this not only perma- 
nently damages the delicate balance of the natural environment, but it also 
makes our small farmers, fisher folks and IPs [indigenous persons] suffer.” 
In 2010, the Department of Environment and Natural Resources (DENR) 
issued Administrative Order No. 2010-21. This order formally amended 
the provisions of the 1995 Mining Act, upholding the principle that public 
domain lands, including those with natural resources like minerals, are 
owned by the state, and making space for the rights of indigenous persons 
in accordance with the 1997 Indigenous Peoples Rights Act. 

The 2010 DENR order did not immediately resolve all disputes and 
tensions, as despite its safeguards, the liberalization of the industry con- 
tinued to usher a massive expansion of mining exploration and operation; 
thus, the church's advocacy against mining persisted. The Association of 
Major Religious Superiors in the Philippines (2013) issued a joint state- 
ment on mining and greater solidarity with the poor. Appealing to their 
roles as stewards of the environment and as shepherds to indigenous 
communities, the religious superiors continued to lobby for policies 
protecting our common home against environmentally destructive activ- 
ities. The visit of Pope Francis to Manila in January 2015 provided an 
opportunity for the CBCP’s Secretariat for Social Action to issue a joint 
letter co-signed by Alyansa Tigil Mina (2015), an advocacy network for 
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mining justice. The letter referred to a message of Pope Francis during a 
Day of Reflection between the Vatican and mining executives that re- 
minded everyone that “the great challenge of business leaders is to create 
a harmony of interests, involving investors, managers, workers, their 
families, the future of their children, the preservation of the environment 
on both a regional and international scale, and a contribution to world 
peace” (n.p.). 

Claiming the need to add to the gross national product while providing 
employment and increasing government revenues, administrations since 
President Macapagal-Arroyo have encouraged more investment in mining. 
At the start of his term in 2016, President Duterte appointed a secretary 
to the DENR who was staunchly anti-mining. But pressure from both 
the mining oligarchs and their supporters in Congress prevented con- 
firmation of her appointment, and that ended this initial attempt to limit 
mining. Since then, Duterte has fully backed the expansion of mining, 
providing the same rationale as previous administrations. It is in 
Mindanao where most mining explorations are being pursued, including 
the new Bangsamoro areas and areas where indigenous communities like 
the Lumad and the Subanen reside. 

In 2019, the bishops issued a statement supporting all those who 
continue to oppose mining. In the statement, they once more called 
the faithful’s attention to the threat of extractive mining operations and 
reiterated that: 


Social justice is not served when only the few mining companies, 
many of which are also owned by political leaders, reap the benefits 
from mineral extraction. The rural poor remain poor as mining only 
contributes less than one percent to our GDP, employs less than 0.4% 
of our labor force, and directly threatens agriculture, forestry, 


watersheds and fisheries resources that are essential for the survival 
of the rural poor. (CBCP 2019, n.p.) 


One specific type of mining this statement addressed was coal. The state has 
aggressively promoted coal because of increased reliance on coal-fired 
power plants and a desire to reduce reliance on foreign coal to fuel them. 
Across the country, these plants have sprouted in various places. The CBCP 
statement observed that by the end of 2020 there were expected to be over 
fifty operational coal plants and 186 coal-mining projects. Many are lo- 
cated in areas that have rich ecosystems and are mostly inhabited by in- 
digenous peoples. The statement affirmed scientific evidence of coal causing 
climate degradation, and stated that “Coal projects also further exacerbate 
the vulnerability of impoverished host communities in the Philippines al- 
ready struggling to cope with the effects of the worsening climate” (n.p.). 
Consequently, according to the bishops, coastal and agriculture-reliant 
communities have experienced losing their livelihoods because of land 
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conversion and have experienced adverse health impacts due to pollution as 
toxic substances and heavy metals are released into the air. 

Local government officials and indigenous leaders in all these areas 
are being wooed by mining firms that desire to begin operations soon. 
Where they have resisted, the people have been subjected to harassment and 
human rights violations. One area where this has been taking place is be- 
tween the Diocese of Marbel and the Archdiocese of Cotabato, where coal 
deposits were recently discovered. The local social action centers opposed 
the opening of such operations and supported the indigenous communities 
who took a stand to oppose the coal mining. 

Another major development that spurred strong church response oc- 
curred in 2021. President Duterte’s EO 130 amended President Aquino III’s 
EO 79 from 2012 to lift a moratorium on mineral contracts in protected 
areas, prime agricultural lands, tourist areas, and other critical locations. 
Caritas Philippines and other church actors strongly opposed Duterte’s 
decision, contending it would harm the environment while mainly bene- 
fiting business interests, not the poor. Nine provinces in Mindanao, in- 
cluding Moro and Lumad areas, would be impacted by lifting the 
moratorium (Gomes 2021). The church’s ability to respond to Duterte’s 
decision was enhanced by Eco-Convergence, a church-civil society part- 
nership to promote Laudato Si’. Eco-Convergence Hubs throughout the 
Philippines that track data and develop local expertise in monitoring mining 
operations enabled church leaders to highlight the likely impact on their 
communities of the lifting of the moratorium. 

This recent affair points to one very important thing local churches will 
need if they are to sustain their advocacy against mining: data on how the 
mining industry is playing out in their specific territories. Information is not 
difficult to obtain, as it is publicly available online and there are media 
institutions interested in filing reports on mining explorations. By knowing 
exactly what sort of mining is operating or is planned in their respective 
dioceses, the local churches would be able to provide the data to their 
constituencies that is needed to formulate effective advocacy. 

For example, one of the most vibrant forms of church action with re- 
gard to mining has been grassroots efforts to create opportunities for 
alternative economic activities in areas marked for mining development. 
In an interview with Holden and Jacobson (2007, 496), I discussed 
the widespread, parish-level efforts of base ecclesial communities in 
Mindanao to foster bottom-up development with activities like organic 
farming, microfinance, and handicrafts. These sorts of localized devel- 
opment projects, supported by local churches and encouraged in 
seminary training, are small but powerful vehicles for resisting the 
dominant power of the globalized mining industry. And it is essential 
that leaders are able to access accurate and up-to-date data on what the 
government and mining companies are doing and planning to do in their 
areas, as well as what impacts can be expected. 
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Conclusion 


Since the country gained independence, social unrest has characterized 
Philippine society. Over the decades, a robust matrix of civil society work 
for peace has evolved. This has included labor organizing, youth move- 
ments, advocacy groups, and the influential People Power Revolution of the 
1980s. These efforts came to also include conscientization programs so that 
the poor and disadvantaged would be made aware of the root causes of 
their marginalization. The formation of leaders assured that the empow- 
erment of the poor would be sustained as the struggles would take time, 
and the mobilization of resources was also assured. 

Another decades-long problem has been armed insurgencies. Unrest and 
violent conflict have been constants. As with other areas of social unrest, 
civil society organizations have also been deeply embedded in peacebuilding 
work in affected conflict zones and have made real progress. The various 
agencies operating under the Catholic Church, from episcopal commissions 
to diocesan pastoral centers to religious orders, have been influenced by and 
helped shape these efforts for justice and peace. The Church in the 
Philippines has been one of the most active and effective peacebuilding 
organizations in the country, and remains engaged on a range of issues, 
including ones related to ongoing strife with the government as well as with 
armed groups. Some of the factors that have made Catholic engagement 
effective in reducing violent conflicts and creating conditions for a just and 
sustainable peace include the following: strong social and symbolic capital; 
the wise use of a prophetic role that can influence a wide range of the 
population, including state officials as well as those holding corporate 
power; and vibrant base ecclesial communities. 

Today, this peacebuilding capacity is being exercised in areas where there 
is conflict associated with mining explorations and operations. Mining has 
become a focal point of the government’s economic development plans, and 
aggressive pushes to increase mining output, especially in the southern re- 
gion of Mindanao, have introduced waves of human rights violations, 
violence, and new and worsened vulnerabilities for communities already 
dealing with the effects of decades of conflict. Indigenous peoples have been 
particularly impacted. These mining conflicts interweave environmental 
questions, human rights issues, social cohesion and conflict transformation 
challenges, poverty and economic marginalization, and indigenous rights. 
In this light, the church’s experience with varied peacebuilding activities 
across levels of society, with developed sensitivity to ecological concerns, 
offers important resources to respond to these problems. 
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6 Dynamics between the state, 
mining companies, and 
indigenous peoples in Peru 


José Bayardo Chata Pacoricona' 


The business sector is adamant: mining is an essential activity for the 
future of Peru. The impact of mining on sectors like metalworking, agri- 
culture, livestock, fishing, information technology, and communications 
purportedly demonstrates the importance of this sector for the country’s 
growth (see Benavides Ganoza 2018). However, at the community level, 
these positive impacts are rarely felt, and frequently communities’ dis- 
satisfaction about being shut out from the development of a mining 
project leads to social protests and other forms of resistance that are ripe 
for violence and conflict. 

A good example is Tía María, an open-pit copper mine in the Cocachacra 
district of Peru’s Islay Province that has led to a decade of conflict with the 
local community. The government has strongly supported this project de- 
spite strong opposition from farmers, whose access to groundwater is 
threatened by the preferential water access given to the mining company. In 
response to social conflict, the company eventually reversed course and 
decided to use seawater, but the water supply remains at risk of con- 
tamination. Despite this, the government has persisted in its position that 
the project is vital to national economic growth. 

The main actors in all socio-environmental conflicts around mining, 
like Tia Maria, are the same. First, we find the people, whose rights are 
overlooked as they are forced into a damaging economic activity alien 
to the cultures and livelihoods to which they are accustomed. Secondly, 
there is the private company, which “in compliance” with all the re- 
quirements imposed by national legislation for undertaking extractive 
activities, struggles to make effective its claim to extract minerals from 
the subsoil. And finally, there is the state, with its pro-extractive and pro- 
private investment policies, regulations, and practices that do not align 
with its obligations to defend its citizens, guarantee human rights, and 
promote general well-being founded on justice (see Political Constitution 
of Peru, art. 44). 

Our organization, Derechos Humanos y Medio Ambiente—Puno, Peru 
(DHUMA), pressures the government to meet its obligations by pushing 
back against deceptive narratives about positive impacts of mining and 
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helping communities resist mining development through legal processes 
that they are typically unaware of or not capable of utilizing. DHUMA 
was founded in 1988 as the Vicariate of Solidarity within the Catholic 
Prelature of Juli. The impetus was the increasing political violence faced by 
indigenous communities during the 1980s. Several religious congregations, 
lay parish workers, and ecclesial leadership coordinated to found the 
Vicariate, and in 2008 it became an independent civil society organization. 
DHUMA has maintained its Catholic identity and its mission remains 
rooted in the principles of the gospel and Catholic social teaching. And 
its work has remained focused on helping the indigenous communities of 
the Puno region. 

This chapter describes the fraught dynamics between communities, 
companies, and the state in the context of mining, and demonstrates how 
we attempt to defend those communities before these situations lead to 
violence, dispossession, ecological destruction, and human rights abuses. 


The state and the corporations 


The bonds between private companies and the state are extremely wor- 
rying. The dealings between private investment and the government are 
principally based on lobbying agendas, hidden negotiations, and corrup- 
tion. For example, the Lava Jato corruption case is one of the largest 
known to date, involving private companies and governments in various 
countries across Latin America where infrastructure megaprojects have 
been carried out on the back of billions of dollars in bribes. According 
to a report from Oxfam: 


The analysis of these megaprojects allows us to understand the way in 
which laws are made, influencing what is called ‘tailored legislation,’ 
legislation tailored to certain interests in how it is created and applied, 
where governments and officials frequently ignore, especially in cases of 
public works, the spirit of the laws and their necessary ethical basis, 
attending instead to the mere fulfillment of formalities to give a legal 
varnish to projects that have numerous problems. (Durand 2018, 17) 


This appearance of legality and claims that the state is fulfilling its duty to 
promote general well-being masks the real goal behind each project or 
private investment: the self-interest of politicians and public officials. 

Ordinary citizens are bystanders to these million-dollar scandals and 
are left wondering if the whole state machinery moves only to the rhythm 
of monetary kickbacks and whether all the laws and policies of the 
state work like this. In the same way that there is empirical certainty about 
institutionalized corruption in the Peruvian judicial system (IDL Reporteros 
2018), illegal agreements made between private companies and the 
Peruvian state are being revealed as they unravel over time. 
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An emblematic case: the Aymarazo 


On November 28, 2007, Supreme Decree 083-2007-EM was issued, 
declaring private investment in mining a public necessity. It enabled the 
Peruvian subsidiariy of Canada’s Bear Creek Mining Corporation to 
acquire concessions and rights over mines and complementary resources 
for development of production activities inside a fifty-kilometer zone 
along the border with Bolivia. This development, the Santa Ana mining 
project, is located in the Puno region on indigenous Aymara territory. 
This decree was the starting point for the socio-environmental conflict 
known as the Aymarazo. 

To deliver the concessions that make up the Santa Ana project, an 
exception had to be used. Constitutionally, foreigners cannot acquire 
land rights of any kind within fifty kilometers of the border (Political 
Constitution of Peru, art. 71). Upon signing the supreme decree, this 
article of the constitution was dismissed on the grounds of “public ne- 
cessity.” In issuing this decree, the state sought to substantiate that 
granting mining rights to Bear Creek would, in fact, have a beneficial 
impact on the well-being of the general community. In addition, it was 
assumed that development of this border zone would bring improved 
living standards for the inhabitants in the area—something that, un- 
fortunately, generally does not happen in these situations. “Public ne- 
cessity” should be about needed works that are truly public, that benefit 
the broader community and not just private business interests. The 
“public necessity” designation is, for example, for infrastructure works 
like the construction of roads, hospitals, or dams; the decontamination 
of lakes or rivers; or the extension of electricity, telecommunication, or 
drinking water networks (Ruiz Molleda 2011). As such, we question 
what this business activity has to do with the public interest. 


Agreements between the National Police of Peru and mining 
companies 


In 2019, three institutions looked closely into the agreements that have 
been signed between the National Police of Peru and mining companies 
nationwide. The examination covered 138 agreements signed between 
1995 and 2018. In the report, these institutions discovered that 109 of 
the agreements were signed before 2017, an average of nine per year. 
Then the count accelerated to 29 between 2017 and 2018. On review, it 
seems that 29 agreements in force at the time were due to expire between 
2019 and 2022. What is striking is that most of the existing agreements 
apply to projects located in regions where there has been social unrest 
and the projects have been questioned by local communities (EarthRights 
International, Instituto de Defensa Legal, and Coordinadora Nacional 
de Derechos Humanos International 2019). 
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The content of these agreements deserves special study since they differ 
from each other in their commitments. There are agreements whose aims 
include the “detection and neutralization of risks,” without establishing 
any exact definition, leaving the determination open to interpretation by 
the contracted police officers and the corporate representatives. “Risk” 
could be read as any action, such as a demonstration or protest, carried out 
by a person or group defending interests or opinions that differ from those 
of the corporations concerned. Other agreements have clauses guaranteeing 
“normal development,” and controlling “acts of vandalism and sabotage 
or terrorism.” These ambiguous and indeterminate terms can be interpreted 
in a discretionary way by interested parties, favoring private interests to 
the detriment of the individual and collective rights of the local population 
(EarthRights International, Instituto de Defensa Legal, and Coordinadora 
Nacional de Derechos Humanos International 2019). 

As a result of these agreements between the National Police of Peru 
and extractive corporations, the police have been providing extra services 
biased toward corporate interests and discriminating against commu- 
nities in exchange for economic compensation. In this way, police officers 
have become private guards for corporations, undermining their function 
as public servants who receive their salaries from taxpayers. In practice, 
we are faced with the privatization of domestic order and the public 
function of the police force (Ruiz Molleda and Salvador n.d.). 

This situation makes clear an obvious conflict of interest for the 
National Police. It is impossible for its forces to distinguish public from 
corporate interest. This scenario encourages criminalization of social 
protest and abusive use of police force. Ultimately, the damage is borne by 
indigenous communities and peoples that live in the immediate vicinity 
of mining operations (Leyva 2018, 39). The crisis worsens in situations of 
social conflict, where the partiality of the National Police can result, and 
has resulted, in clear human rights violations. This is demonstrated by 
the case of the Las Bambas copper mine in Apurímac, where, since 2015, 
criminalization of the rural population has resulted in four protestors’ 
deaths. This police “function” is obviously not protecting public order but 
rather the interests of corporations; it is not preserving peace, but is ag- 
gravating conflict (EarthRights International, Instituto de Defensa Legal, 
and Coordinadora Nacional de Derechos Humanos International 2019). 


The state and indigenous peoples 


The idea of development from two perspectives 


The Aymarazo case is an example of a clash of perspectives on develop- 
ment. By declaring the mine a public necessity, and in granting mining 
concessions that skirted constitutional standards, the state asserted that 
the mining project would contribute to economic development and to the 
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improvement of the quality of life of the rural communities involved. The 
conviction of the state remains that mining should be at the center of 
the national economy.” As such, it places the entire state apparatus at the 
service of its mining portfolio, without considering the right of communities 
or ancestral owners to refuse mining in their lands and territories. Whether 
or not the government is acting in good faith, the reality is that this vision of 
progress differs greatly from the ancestral perspective of development that 
communities hold. That view is rooted in a sacred understanding that 
cannot be adequately captured in economic or patrimonial reckonings 
alone, and that resonates with Catholic senses of care for creation and in- 
tegral ecology (Francis 2015, ch. 4). The result of these opposing positions 
is socio-environmental conflict. This pattern is repeated in the majority of 
such conflicts in the country. Despite the omnipresence of these dynamics, 
it appears there is no real solution proposed that could meaningfully pre- 
vent future conflicts. In June 2019, the Ombudsman’s Office of Peru, Office 
for the Prevention of Social Conflicts and Governance (2019) reported four 
new social conflicts in the prior month, raising the national total to 178: 
130 active and 48 latent. Of the 178, 117 were of a socio-environmental 
nature, 62.4% (73 cases) of which were related to mining activity and 
16.2% (19 cases) linked to hydrocarbon activity. This data shows the level 
of resistance to mining and hydrocarbon activities as expressed through 
social protest. 

This final point has to do with the right of the people to self- 
determination. With its pro-extractivist vision, the state arbitrarily wields 
the power to decide what is beneficial for indigenous peoples (IPs), 
completely distorting this right. Article 7 of Convention 169 of the 
International Labour Organization indicates that IPs have the right to 
decide their own priorities regarding economic development. In Catholic 
social teaching, the right of self-determination is grounded particularly in 
freedom and the right of individuals and peoples to participate in shaping 
their futures. Straightforwardly, Pope Francis (2020, §14) has written 
that business enterprises that violate the self-determination of IPs are 
crimes. Respect for self-determination is necessary for integral human 
development, defined not only in economic terms, but also in terms of 
protecting communal identity and enabling all peoples to contribute to 
the common good (Powers 2019, 60). 

In 2019, Peru’s Ministry of Energy and Mines released “Vision of Mining 
in Peru to 2030,” outlining a path for making mining a central pillar of the 
national economy.’ The dependence of our economy on mining is wor- 
rying, and is reinforced through norms and state policies that reaffirm the 
extractive-oriented interests and priorities of corporations and the gov- 
ernment. The rapid change in national regulations and state policies is 
clearly at the expense of the people who already live in mining areas, and 
IPs who are at risk of having their lands lost to mining. These changes seek 
to eliminate, in a way that is presented as beneficial, the guarantees of 
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communities’ rights to land and territory, an adequate and balanced en- 
vironment, and participation, prior consultation, and fundamental self- 
determination about their development. All of this goes against the nation’s 
constitution, international human rights norms, and principles of Catholic 
social thought and integral human development. 


Policies and governance favoring mining companies over 
communities 


Law 30230 places more than eight thousand rural and indigenous com- 
munities in a situation of vulnerability. This law allows the state, through 
“special procedures,” to hand over land to investment projects, in the lo- 
cation and amount that the investor requires, ignoring the property rights 
of legitimate owners. For mining, these owners are often IPs. These special 
procedures affect all properties, be they private or state lands, whether they 
are backed by deeds or any other documentation. No exceptions of any 
kind apply. 

One of the legislative decrees most responsible for weakening communal 
property rights and the autonomy of rural communities has been D.Leg. 
1333, which is known as the “law of dispossession.” This law, which builds 
upon Law 30230, was repealed in Congress, but it is kept in force by ex- 
ecutive action. The regulation allows the state more control over communal 
property and territory so as to facilitate granting mining concessions to 
private companies. This standard is complemented by D.Leg. 1320, which 
extends the ownership of mining concessions to thirty years, even for 
concession holders who do not pay their annual right of validity fee to the 
state (Red Muqui n.d.). 

Laws and policies prioritizing mining by weakening environmental reg- 
ulation have also been harmful to IPs. The loosening of environmental 
protection standards is based on modifications to the government’s en- 
vironmental quality standards for air and soil, and the maximum permis- 
sible limits of toxic elements. These modifications give wide latitude for 
companies to pollute while offering virtual impunity and preventing com- 
pensation for those communities harmed by pollution. Among these rules is 
Supreme Decree 003-2017. This decree weakens standards for sulfur di- 
oxide and other toxic materials generated by extraction activities. Chief 
Resolution 056-2018-ANA on the Classification of Continental Water 
Bodies is another example. It was meant to designate some bodies of water 
as more fragile and thus due stricter protection. But technical clarification 
on the classification was not given, allowing mining companies to more 
easily pollute. Other regulations have been issued that favor the privatiza- 
tion of water (D.Leg. 1280), facilitating its privileged use for mining activity 
and not for citizens’ collectives or consumption by the general population. 
Legislative Decree 1285, issued at the end of 2016, modifies article 79 
of Law No. 29338, the Law of Water Resources. These norms establish 
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provisions for a progressive permissiveness towards oil spills and mining 
tailings and make environmental management mechanisms more malleable, 
during and after extractive activity. In short, these provisions facilitate 
pollution with impunity (Red Muqui n.d.). 

Another tactic the government has used to harm IPs and other commu- 
nities is declaring states of emergency. The state has used this tactic to re- 
strict fundamental rights and allow police or military intervention without 
having to prove the existence of a serious breach of public order, as re- 
quired by article 137 of the Peruvian constitution. This is a blatant abuse of 
state power outside the constitutional framework. For example, a state 
of emergency was imposed in the districts tied to the Las Bambas mining 
project that included the entire Apurimac-Cusco-Arequipa Road Corridor, 
which is 482 square kilometers in area and extends 500 meters on each side 
of the highway. In some places, states of emergency have been declared 
preventively, restricting such fundamental rights as individual freedom, 
freedom of assembly and movement, and inviolability of the home. In some 
cases, citizens have been prevented from having public gatherings, even 
ones that are not of a political nature (Ruiz Molleda et al. 2019). 


Consultation, social protest, and peaceful remediation 


Formal processes have always presented an obstacle for indigenous peoples. 
Mining concessions are unilaterally granted by the Mining and Metallurgical 
Geological Institute (INGEMMET) at the request of an interested corpora- 
tion.* Consequently, indigenous communities based at mineral-rich sites 
live in constant fear, under the permanent threat that hangs over their land. 
According to law, the mining concession holder will not be able to use the 
land unless he or she has an official agreement with the land owner or has 
been granted a mining easement. However, if no agreement has been reached, 
the holder of the mining concession may request an easement from the 
General Mining Directorate of the Ministry of Energy and Mines. In other 
words, even in the face of opposition from the community, the legal 
framework favors the concession holder. A concession holder can press 
ahead with mining exploration and exploitation by seeking an easement, 
regardless of whether the community opposes the project. 

Convention 169 of the International Labour Organization (1989), 
which grants protections to IPs, was ratified by Peru in 1994. The struggle 
to uphold Convention 169 is led by the same people it is meant to protect, 
with accompaniment from us at DHUMA, but without support from the 
state. Although progress is being made in short steps for the rights con- 
tained in this rule to be recognized in practice, the state continues by 
various means to undermine efforts to enforce it. For example, the peasant 
communities of Chila Chambilla and Chila Pucara were the first Aymara 
indigenous communities to initiate a judicial process against the Peruvian 
state for the omission of the right to prior consultation and the violation 
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of the right to territory in the delivery of mining concessions to a private 
company. The magistrates in charge of the case stated that Convention 
169 does not protect them because they were unable to provide sufficient 
proof that they belong to an indigenous people, denying them their 
cultural identity. 

Article 6.1.a of Convention 169 makes clear that consultation with IPs 
about use of their land needs to happen in the earliest stages of any possible 
project: “governments should ... consult the peoples concerned, through 
appropriate procedures and in particular through their representative in- 
stitutions, whenever legislative or administrative measures are expected 
to directly affect them.” This standard has been developed by article 4.a of 
the Law on Consultation (Law 29785), and a similar concept, called the 
Constitutional Principle of Prior Implementation of the Consultation 
Process, has been proposed by Peru's Constitutional Court. This principle 
mandates that “consultation be carried out prior to any decision. An es- 
sential idea behind the inclusion of indigenous peoples in the discussion of 
the project of the administrative or legislative measure is that they have 
an opportunity to raise their cultural perspectives, so that they may be 
taken into account” (Constitutional Tribunal of Peru 2010, legal basis 36). 

But the procedure for granting mining concessions in Peru is absolutely 
incompatible with these legal norms (see International Labour Organization 
1989, art. 13-15; Political Constitution of Peru, art. 88). The Aymarazo 
conflict arose when rural communities in Puno learned that INGEMMET 
had delivered mining concessions on about 60% of the territory of Puno, 
behind the backs of communities and without their prior consultation. This 
follows a typical pattern where communities often become aware of con- 
cessions only after the deadline to file their opposition has passed. Prior 
consultation can be used to channel misgivings and avoid social protests by 
communities, but it is frequently evaded or enacted in only superficial ways. 

The one requirement to be granted a mining concession is that the po- 
tential concession holder publish a single notice in two newspapers, one of 
national and the other of regional scope. Five key barriers prevent rural 
communities from being able to access such notices: (1) notices are pub- 
lished in newspapers that only circulate in urban areas and not in rural 
areas where IPs live; (2) they are published in Spanish and not the native 
languages of IPs; (3) the only way to access these notices is to buy the 
newspapers, which are expensive for the economically vulnerable IPs; 
(4) Andean cultures are mostly oral, which prevents indigenous communities 
from understanding the content of the ads; and (5) complete information 
relating to the mining concessions and their respective administrative files 
are logged in a database which can only be accessed through a computer 
with an internet connection, which many indigenous communities do not 
have.? And in the event that a notice does reach the communities, it does 
not specify the name of the communities to be affected, or include maps of 
the concessions. This all means that IPs are being systematically excluded 
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from legal processes for determining the status of their lands. However, the 
General Law of Administrative Procedures is very clear about what ought 
to happen: “If, during the filing of a procedure, the existence comes to 
light of non-appearing third parties whose legitimate rights or interests 
may be affected by the resolution to be issued, said procedure must be 
communicated to them by means of a summons delivered to their known 
address, without interrupting proceedings” (Presidency of the Council of 
Ministers of Peru 2001, art. 60.1). This legal provision has not been 
complied with in any mining administrative procedure. 

Faced with this lack of meaningful prior consultation, and the fre- 
quent failure of the state to take into account the livelihoods and cul- 
tures of native peoples, archaeological remains, or areas destined for 
agriculture expansion’ when granting concessions for mining, commu- 
nities choose to exercise their right to social protest. This leads to 
conflict and opens the way for violence, especially in light of the way 
social protest has been criminalized. 

The criminalization of protest is a multidimensional phenomenon 
that includes actions and speech aimed at repressing and delegitimizing 
political dissent. Acts of repression may include assassinations, execu- 
tions, disappearances, attacks, threats, harassment, spying, and perse- 
cution via criminal proceedings, and they may be against an individual 
or a collective. Criminalizing discourse discredits protesters as law- 
breakers, radicals, and, in the most extreme cases, terrorists. This is 
the ideological justification that favors the state against social protest 
(Saldaña and Portocarrero 2017). 

Social protest is distorted by the state and treated as a criminal offense to 
be punished. A clear example of the use of law to prosecute protest leaders 
is article 200 of the Peruvian Criminal Code, third paragraph: 


The one who, through violence or threat, occupies premises, hinders 
communication channels or prevents the free transit of citizens or 
disrupts the normal functioning of public services or the execution of 
legally authorized works in order to obtain any benefit or advantage 
from the authorities of an undue economic or other advantage of any 
other nature ... The penalty shall be not less than fifteen or greater than 
twenty-five years [of imprisonment] and disqualification pursuant to 
numerals 4 and 6 of article 36, if the violence or threat is committed. 
(Ministry of Justice and Human Rights of Peru 2016) 


Following this logic, the main Aymara spokespeople saw themselves 
criminally denounced for crimes such as riots, aggravated extortion, and 
obstruction of public services following the Aymarazo protest. Such crim- 
inal definitions place a chilling pall over any act of protest. In joint inter- 
institutional cooperation, the Institute of Legal Defense and the Bar 
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Association of Puno have sought a declaration of unconstitutionality of this 
article so that it ceases to have criminalizing effects. 

In light of these realities, our organization attempts to offer resources 
for communities to use legal mechanisms as a means of peacefully at- 
taining justice and realizing their own visions of development. We see this 
alternative as urgent, recognizing that protest can result in injury, death, 
detention, and criminal charges. In that same vein, human rights organi- 
zations decided to present a set of lawsuits before the judiciary and the 
Constitutional Court against different state actors for their failure to 
comply with consultation requirements. Such claims form part of what 
we call “strategic litigation.” On top of obtaining favorable sentences 
for individual cases, we seek to put discussions regarding the situation of 
rural communities in extractive contexts high on the legislative agenda. 
Cases where consultation was omitted for mining activity in Puno include 
the Quechua communities of Atuncolla, San José de Llungo, San José 
Principio, and Arboleda, which was a pioneer in demanding consultation 
at the national level, and the Aymara communities of Jatucachi, Chila 
Chambilla, and Chila Pucara. 


Conclusion 


When we examine the dynamics between the state, companies, and in- 
digenous communities, it appears that IPs have no alliances other than some 
select groups dedicated to advocating for them. Through corruption, legal 
and procedural complexity and obfuscation, and criminalization of protest, 
TPs cease to be protagonists in the stories of their own lands. They are beset 
by grave power imbalances and other disadvantages that prevent them from 
being able to use legal channels before mining projects move past critical 
points of development. And when they try to respond after the fact, they 
are frequently met by violence and repression. 

The social doctrine of the Catholic Church teaches us to take a political, 
social, and religious stance in favor of the people, especially the most vul- 
nerable. This doctrine encompasses all aspects of human dignity, and its 
fulfillment is central to the Christian vocation. At DHUMA, we focus on 
the mandate in Laudato Si’ to hear the cry of the earth as well as the cry 
of the poor. From our time as part of the Prelature of Juli through our work 
today as an independent organization, we continue to dedicate ourselves 
to the defense of life and Mother Earth, and the accompaniment of the 
children of God. In Puno, that mostly includes dealing with the violation of 
the rights of IPs in relation to mining. The long history of suffering of native 
peoples was aggravated greatly during the political violence in Peru from 
1980 to 2000, and now that suffering includes violence against nature and 
lands which IPs hold sacred and on which they depend for their well-being. 

Because of this reality and our commitment to Catholic social teaching, 
we help indigenous communities know their rights, understand mining 
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development projects and processes, and navigate legal channels to redress 
problems. Such activities are an important element of peacebuilding in 
Peru and other countries in the Global South facing similar challenges, 
whether they involve IPs or other vulnerable and marginalized commu- 
nities. DHUMA, rooted in a Catholic legacy, will continue to advance and 
deepen such work with the communities of Puno, Peru. 


Notes 


1 
2 


Translated from Spanish by Thomas McDonagh. 

The Directorate General for Promotion of Sustainable Mining presented a 2020 
update of the Mine Construction Project Portfolio consisting of 46 projects and 
investments amounting to US$56.158 million. These investments include projects 
for the construction of new mines, expansion of existing ones, and the reuse 
of tailings (Ministry of Energy and Mines of Peru 2020). 

DHUMA is a member of Red Muqui, a national platform of institutions that 
engages in advocacy to support rural communities and defend the environ- 
ment in the context of mining. Red Muqui refused to endorse this statement, 
despite its attempts to present sustainable and inclusive models of mining 
development. 

INGEMMET is a decentralized technical public body that forms part of the 
Ministry of Energy and Mines. INGEMMET’s work is aimed at obtaining, 
administering, and efficiently disseminating geoscientific information and data 
related to basic geology, subsoil resources, and geological risks. It is also re- 
sponsible for conducting the Ordinary Mining Procedure, including receiving 
petitions, granting and revoking mining concessions, systematizing georeferenced 
information through the National Mining Cadastre, as well as the administration 
and distribution of permits and penalties. 

Despite this, curiously, INGEMMET has been awarded prizes by the state. In 
2012, it achieved first place in its category, Transparency and Access to 
Information, based on the use of information systems called GEOCATMIN 
(Geological Cadastral Mining System) and SIDEMCAT (Mining Rights and 
Cadastre System) and on its role as a disseminator of the geological and cadastral 
information that the institution manages. Also, at the 2015 conference “Good 
Practices in Geo-Information Management” organized by the National Office of 
Electronic Government and Information Technology, INGEMMET won an 
award in the category of Metadata Management. 

In 2011, INGEMMET delivered mining concessions in grids that covered 
the pre-Inca archaeological complex of Sillustani, whose main attraction are 
its chullpas, funeral towers that formed part of the architectural expression 
of the Kolla culture, located in the Atuncolla district, Puno province and 
region. 

Article 14 of the General Mining Law indicates that: “... no non-metallic 
concessions or extensions of non-metallic concessions may be established, on 
intangible agricultural areas, or on rustic lands for agricultural use, without 
considering between these and last to natural pastures” (Ministry of Energy 
and Mines of Peru 1992). However, the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
does not have official data on all the territories designated for agriculture, 
and many communities have extended agricultural activity beyond known 
territories. And in the case of mining concessions of a metallic nature, no limit 
is established, whether it is for agricultural purposes or not. 


“ 
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7 The mining struggle in El 
Salvador and the role 
of the Catholic Church 


Andrés McKinley 


In the middle of the sixteenth century, when King Ferdinand of Spain was 
orienting his men on the priorities for the conquest of the new world, his 
instructions were clear and concise: “Get the gold, humanely if possible; 
but, at any cost, get the gold” (Perlez and Johnson 2005, n.p.). Five hun- 
dred years later, following in the footsteps of the conquistadores, trans- 
national mining corporations from Canada, the United States, Australia, 
and as far away as Russia, are coming to Central America in search of gold, 
silver, iron, nickel, and other valuable metals in a mineral belt extending 
from Panama to Mexico. 

In an effort to win the hearts and minds of governments and local 
communities, these corporations promise new technologies which, they 
claim, protect the environment, utilizing terms like “modern mining” or 
“responsible mining.” They promise jobs and an economic boom for poor 
and desperate communities located near mineral deposits. They assure a 
significant increase in government income which can then be used to sup- 
port health, education, and other national priorities, and promise respect 
for basic human rights. In spite of this enormously attractive offer, the 
people of El Salvador said “no.” 

Public opinion polls carried out by the Jesuit-run Central American 
University (UCA) in 2007 and 2015 demonstrated a massive rejection of 
metallic mining by affected communities and broad sectors of Salvadoran 
society. In 2015, 79.5% of those polled considered El Salvador to be 
an inappropriate place for metallic mining. Over 76% expressed opposi- 
tion to potential mining projects in their municipality and 77% demanded 
that the government take immediate measures to prohibit metallic mining. 
Through the work of UCA and informed and steadfast support from 
the country’s episcopal leadership, the Catholic Church was one of the 
leading forces for translating that widespread concern about mining into 
national policy for the common good of the people. In what follows, I will 
describe the main reason why El Salvador’s people rejected mining: water. 
I will then outline the country’s history of resistance to mining and analyze 
why it ultimately proved successful. Finally, I will address the distinct 
and central role played by the Catholic Church in this struggle. 
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Why El Salvador said “no” to metallic mining 


How can one understand the radical position against mining taken by the 
citizens and the Catholic Church of a small impoverished country in 
dire need of direct foreign investment, jobs, and better services in health 
and education? The answer to this question can be summarized in a single 
word: water. 

El Salvador suffers from a severe crisis in terms of quantity, quality, 
and access to water. The crisis has its origins in decades of mismanage- 
ment, overexploitation, and contamination. Recent studies indicate that 
if the country does not make profound changes in how it manages water 
resources, life in El Salvador will be unviable within eighty years (Agencia 
EFE 2016). And the situation continues to worsen. In April of 2019, the 
Ministry of Environment and Natural Resources (MARN) gave a dismal 
account of the prospects for freshwater availability over the first three 
months of the rainy season (May-July). This prediction was based on 
the findings of the recent Central America Climate Forum in which rain 
patterns were analyzed and compared with previous years. In its report, 
MARN revealed that the average water flows of several of the most 
strategic rivers in the country would show a deficit of between 45% 
and 60% between the months of May and July. The Huiza, Chilama, and 
Amayo rivers, in the province of La Libertad in central El Salvador, 
would reduce their water flows by up to 50%. In the eastern part of the 
country, the Goascorán river in the province of La Unión, the Torola 
river in the department of Morazán, the Rio Grande in San Miguel, and 
the Molino and Cacao Rivers of Usulutan would be reduced by more than 
60%. Finally, in the western zone, the flow levels of the Angue, San José, 
and Ostúa Rivers of Metapán in the province of Santa Ana would see 
reductions of 45%. 

According to MARN, aquifers around the country are also being 
gradually depleted by climate change and overexploitation by large-scale 
agriculture and industry. The impact has been dramatic, with rural 
communities suffering from decreases in water availability in natural 
springs and wells, and with aquifers that supply potable water to 
important urban centers reaching worrisome levels. Aquifers supplying 
water to the capital city of San Salvador suffered a decrease of 4.23 
meters between 2012 and 2019. The aquifers supplying water to the 
eastern city of San Miguel suffered a similar decrease (4.14 meters) be- 
tween 2014 and 2019, and the aquifer of San Agustin-San Francisco 
Javier in the southern city of Usulutan recorded a decrease of 4.44 meters 
between 2013 and 2019 (Calderón 2019). According to the govern- 
ment's National Administration of Aqueducts and Sewers, no less 
than 45 wells providing potable drinking water for 2.1 million people 
in greater San Salvador were depleted between 2008 and 2016, and 
water levels in remaining wells are diminishing at a rate of between 
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1 and 1.5 meters per year (Machuca 2019). Adding to the crisis, en- 
vironmentalists have reported that over 90% of surface waters suffer 
from some degree of contamination (La Prensa Gráfica 2016). 

These developments have led highly respected international experts 
like the UN Economic Commission for Latin America and the 
Caribbean, the Latin American Water Tribunal, and the Global Water 
Partnership to declare that El Salvador is on the threshold of water 
stress, a situation in which freshwater resources available for human 
use decline to a level of 1,700 cubic meters per person per year, ren- 
dering it impossible to meet demand. MARN, for its part, warns that by 
2022, 80% of El Salvador's national territory will suffer from water 
stress (Agencia EFE 2019). 

Metallic mining requires enormous quantities of freshwater. One can 
say that freshwater is the lifeblood of mining in the same way that it is 
the lifeblood of human existence. Mining competes with local commu- 
nities, and with humanity at large, for this vital liquid. The average gold 
mine in Central America utilizes more than a million liters of water 
per day. Some mines in the region utilize more than 6 million liters 
per day, and larger mines around the world utilize hundreds of millions 
(McKinley 2016, i, 21). Metallic mining, especially for gold, also con- 
taminates water. The separation of gold from ore requires sodium cy- 
anide, a toxic chemical that can be lethal in quantities smaller than a 
grain of rice. Cyanide solutions frequently seep into freshwater sources 
in and around mining sites, or escape from poorly constructed tailings 
dams where toxic waste from the mining process is stored (24-25). 
Cyanide also evaporates at 36°C, contaminating the air in a radius of 
many miles around mining operations. 

Apart from sodium cyanide, metallic mining utilizes explosives, fuel, 
antifreeze, and other materials that leave toxic residues that seep into 
freshwater systems. The most problematic source of water pollution from 
metallic mining, however, is a process called acid mine drainage, a phe- 
nomenon that occurs when rock with high sulfide content (commonly 
found in Central America) is extracted from the earth, crushed, and ex- 
posed to oxygen from air and rainwater, which converts the sulfides into 
sulfates and, finally, into sulfuric acid. The sulfuric acid, as well as other 
harmful metals that it leaches from the walls of the mine and rocks in the 
surrounding area, flows into nearby streams, aquifers, and other freshwater 
sources. Acid mine drainage is a difficult process to reverse and can be 
found today in gold mines in France and Spain that date to the time of the 
Roman Empire (Rodriguez, Garcia, and Castillo 2007, 33). 

Given these factors, it is obvious that a country like El Salvador—on 
the brink of water stress, with high levels of pollution, the highest 
population density in the western hemisphere, and already suffering from 
severe water shortages—is not an appropriate location for large-scale 
metallic mining. 
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The national struggle against metallic mining 


The struggle against metallic mining in El Salvador lasted for over seventeen 
years and evolved through four clear and distinct phases. 

Phase 1 (2000-2004) was marked by the incursion of transnational 
mining companies and the growing resistance of local communities. 
This phenomenon was especially clear in the northern provinces of 
Chalatenango and Cabañas, regions highly impacted by the civil war 
of 1980-1992. In the case of Chalatenango, the communities most 
threatened by mining were well-organized and committed to protecting 
their territories, considered sacred and drenched in the blood of family 
members assassinated by the army during the war. These communities 
were quick to respond to the presence of foreign mining companies 
prospecting for gold and silver, and they built strong local processes of 
resistance. 

The case of Cabafias was more complex. The communities in this 
province had been polarized by the war, with ex-combatants from guer- 
rilla organizations living side by side with former soldiers or collaborators 
with the army. They were engaged in a painful search to heal the wounds 
of twelve years of war and mend the social fabric of their communities. 
Different opinions about mining exacerbated existing divisions and hin- 
dered local resistance. Nevertheless, the province, like Chalatenango, 
remained predominantly anti-mining. 

Phase 2 (2005-2009) was characterized principally by the formation and 
consolidation of a national struggle against metallic mining based on the 
logic of public policy advocacy. This initiative began in 2005 with the or- 
ganization of a broad coalition, the National Roundtable on Metallic 
Mining in El Salvador (MESA), consisting of community-based organiza- 
tions, development NGOs, environmentalists, church groups, legal aid or- 
ganizations, and other actors. MESA, strongly supported by Oxfam 
America and other international organizations, quickly became the back- 
bone of the struggle. It employed a rights-based focus, promoted concrete 
policy proposals, and designed and applied well-planned advocacy cam- 
paigns to advance its policy agenda. 

Phase 3 (2009-2016) was dominated principally by a prolonged legal 
struggle which began with a promise by President Antonio Saca in 2009 
that no new permits for mineral exploration or licenses for exploitation 
would be approved by his government. This policy, also adopted by the two 
following administrations, amounted to a de facto moratorium on mining 
in the country. In response, a Canadian mining corporation, Pacific Rim, 
and a US mining corporation, Commerce Group, brought lawsuits against 
El Salvador in the World Bank’s International Center for Settlement of 
Investment Disputes (ICSID), accusing the Salvadoran government of vio- 
lating its own investment law and investor protection clauses of the Central 
American Free Trade Agreement. 
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Lawsuits have become increasingly common, according to a recent 
report by the Institute for Policy Studies, Mining Watch Canada, and the 
Center for International Environmental Law (Moore and Rocha 2019). 
The report analyzes a growing trend of multimillion-dollar claims 
brought by the mining industry against Latin American governments 
struggling to defend the environment and, in particular, freshwater re- 
sources. In 2009, however, this tactic was a new and powerful threat to 
the anti-mining movement of El Salvador. The country eventually won 
both cases, though the Pacific Rim case lasted seven years. The cases cost 
the Salvadoran state over eight million dollars in legal fees, monies that 
were urgently needed for healthcare, education, public security, and other 
priorities. With the finalization of the ICSID ruling, Pacific Rim and its 
new owner, OceanaGold, were ordered to reimburse this amount to 
the state. OceanaGold finally complied under continuous pressure from 
anti-mining advocates. 

Phase 4 (2016-2017) saw the final and definitive battles for prohibition. 
With the Archdiocese of San Salvador and UCA taking the lead, the 
Catholic Church of El Salvador assumed a central role. This phase culmi- 
nated in a ban on metallic mining in the country. The particular role that 
Catholic actors played in this process is detailed below. 


Components of success 


The national struggle against metallic mining in El Salvador was launched 
in highly unfavorable circumstances. El Salvador was governed at the time 
by a right-wing pro-business political party that prioritized direct foreign 
investment in its strategies for economic growth. The communities most 
threatened by mining had little experience with this industry and knew 
little about the costs to the environment and traditional livelihoods. 
The Salvadoran population in general had little awareness of the im- 
portance of natural resources, especially water, for the future viability of 
the country and was being aggressively bombarded by propaganda cam- 
paigns of transnational mining corporations highlighting the purported 
benefits of metallic mining. 

Nevertheless, the struggle took root and grew, transforming itself into 
a national movement with the slogan “Yes to Life, No to Mining.” 
Small-scale organizational and educational initiatives in local commu- 
nities grew into a broad-based national campaign for legislative reform 
which eventually accumulated sufficient influence to shift the balance 
of power in Salvadoran society and force policymakers to prioritize 
national interests. The strategic vision that guided the struggle included 
several key components that distinguished the process from other anti- 
mining battles in the region, and contributed in important ways to the 
final victory. 
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Nonviolence 


El Salvador is a country with a long and tragic history of violence, beginning 
with the Spanish conquest and followed by over three hundred years of 
brutal colonization, fifty years of repressive military dictatorship, and twelve 
years of bloody civil war. The country remains highly polarized in social, 
economic, and political terms, and highly susceptible to violence in the face 
of continuing social inequities and unresolved issues at the local and national 
levels. It was not surprising, therefore, when pro-mining interests in the 
country turned violent in 2009, resulting in the assassination of five anti- 
mining activists from the provinces of Cabafias, where the Canadian mining 
company Pacific Rim was insisting, at all costs, on mining gold and silver. 
Pacific Rim also mobilized its workers and a group of local activists in 
aggressive street demonstrations against the Archdiocese of San Salvador, 
Oxfam America, and the Office of the Human Rights Ombudsperson, all of 
which opposed metallic mining. Within this highly volatile context, however, 
the organizers and key activists of the struggle in El Salvador insisted that 
it be one of ideas, not brute force; they believed in the power of truth, 
of objective scientific data, to overcome the aggression and well-financed 
propaganda campaigns of the transnational mining corporations. 


Linkage between local communities and national movements 


A second important feature was linking local community resistance to na- 
tional advocacy campaigns, recognizing that the struggles of the poor at the 
local level are rarely sustainable if they are isolated from national processes. 
At the same time, it was understood that national campaigns are less viable 
and meaningful when they fail to incorporate the aspirations, motivations, 
and determined social force of broad-based community participation. 


The methodology of public policy advocacy 


A third key feature was the application of public policy advocacy meth- 
odologies. These non-violent processes were designed to influence policy- 
makers via clear and precise proposals. This meant that the struggle could 
not be limited to street protests but had to include a clear policy agenda 
and well-planned advocacy campaigns designed to move that agenda for- 
ward. It was a disciplined effort by an organized citizenry to influence the 
formulation, approval, and implementation of public policies, programs, 
and practices through persuasion and social pressure. 


A logic of empowerment 


The struggle in El Salvador also focused on empowerment. Since public 
policy advocacy was considered to be an exercise of citizen power, 
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advancing a policy agenda of prohibition required the empowering of 
key actors, especially communities most threatened by metallic mining. 
Far from being an abstract concept, empowerment meant organizing and 
educating communities and civil society at large and building alliances 
to enhance their capacity to influence legislators. It meant building and 
preserving unity; preparing strong, democratic, and well-informed leader- 
ship; assuring gender equity; building technical skills to access, analyze, and 
utilize information; generating knowledge through research; and building 
capacity for formulating viable policy goals and for developing the planning 
and negotiating skills essential to attaining policy victories. 


A variety of strategies and tactics 


A fifth feature of the struggle was the application of a wide variety of 
strategies and tactics. Among these were organizing and alliance-building, 
education and awareness-raising, research, lobbying, communications and 
media, and mobilization. 

In practice, this meant traveling to distant communities to provide 
workshops, inform leadership, and organize. It meant building alliances 
at the national and international levels to include communities and key 
actors from El Salvador, other Central American nations, and countries 
that were home to transnational mining companies, especially the United 
States, Canada, and Australia. It meant holding public forums to inform 
citizens from all sectors of society, developing and disseminating educa- 
tional materials, conducting public opinion polls and disseminating the 
results, lobbying government (including the presidency) and policymakers, 
working with the media to educate and inform public opinion, promoting 
popular consultations in municipalities threatened by mining, accom- 
panying legislators on visits to former mining sites where environmental 
destruction from metallic mining continues to destroy freshwater re- 
sources and traditional livelihoods, and, of course, taking to the streets 
in periodic demonstrations. 


The special role of the Catholic Church 


It should be no surprise that the Catholic Church of El Salvador played 
a key role in the struggle. Since the early 1970s, Vatican documents 
have spoken of how unregulated human activity has caused a planetary 
ecological crisis. In his 1971 apostolic letter, Octogesima Adveniens, Pope 
St. Paul VI (1971, §21) referred briefly to the environmental challenges 
of the time, pointing out that: 


Man is suddenly becoming aware that by an ill-considered exploitation 
of nature he risks destroying it and becoming in his turn the victim of 
this degradation ... This is a wide-ranging social problem which 
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concerns the entire human family. The Christian must turn to these new 
perceptions in order to take on responsibility, together with the rest 
of men, for a destiny which from now on is shared by all. 


Pope St. John Paul II touched on this theme in 1979 in Redemptor Hominis. 
He called attention to worsening environmental problems and the need 
for conversion to remedy these, which would require enormous changes 
in lifestyles, models of production, and consumption (§15-16). In 2007, 
Pope Benedict XVI called for an end to the structural causes of environmental 
decline, including predominant models for economic growth that have 
shown themselves to be a threat to the environment and to life itself. And in 
2015, Pope Francis presented his powerful encyclical, Laudato Si’, the first 
encyclical in the history of the Catholic Church to focus exclusively on the 
environment. In this document, Francis calls on the world’s population to 
care for our common home by defending the environment and curtailing 
the abuse of natural resources, especially water. Like his predecessors, he 
criticizes systemic causes of environmental deterioration, pointing specifically 
to unbridled capitalism, a system that prioritizes capital over human life, 
generating inequity and imbalance between North and South and placing life 
itself at risk. Finally, he calls for a new ecological culture, with a different 
perspective and with policies and educational programs that lead to a new 
spirituality and a different way of life. 

Many Catholics in El Salvador—Saint Oscar Romero, Father Rutilio 
Grande, the 1989 UCA martyrs, and many others—have been killed for 
actively living in solidarity with the poor and accompanying them in their 
struggles for social justice. Because of this history, the Catholic Church 
has enormous credibility and influence within Salvadoran society. It was a 
natural ally in the struggle against metallic mining because that struggle 
was grounded in the principles of Catholic social teaching, including re- 
spect for human dignity, respect for human life, free association, citizen 
participation, a preferential option for the poor and vulnerable, solidarity, 
and stewardship. 

As early as the year 2000, Bishop Eduardo Alas Alfaro of Chalatenango 
opposed the incursion of transnational mining corporations in the com- 
munities of his diocese. In 2007, the Episcopal Conference of El Salvador 
formally pronounced its opposition to metallic mining with a document 
entitled “Cuidemos la Casa de Todos” (“Take Care of our Common 
Home”), arguing that: 


Our small country is the space in which God the Creator has called us 
to life. This is the portion of the world that He has entrusted to us to 
care for and to use according to His will ... But this blessed land that we 
dearly love suffers from growing and unmerciful deterioration. We are 
all responsible for conserving and defending it because the environment 
is the home of us all: of this and of future generations. (n.p.) 
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In February 2009, Monsignor José Luis Escobar Alas was installed as 
Archbishop of San Salvador. In his inaugural message, with elections up- 
coming and the country’s president and the presidents of the legislature 
and judiciary all in attendance, the new Archbishop said: “To the departing 
government as well as the incoming government, whatever party you are 
from, I call upon you to prohibit the mining of precious metals. I ask this 
due to the grave damage it would cause to the health of our people through 
the contamination of our water” (Moreno 2009, n.p.). In the following 
years, Archbishop Escobar Alas has spoken out continually against metallic 
mining in press conferences, which are traditionally held after the main 
Sunday mass in the National Cathedral, and in other forums. His auxiliary 
bishop, Cardinal Gregorio Rosa Chavez, has done the same. 

As the struggle grew in El Salvador, the persistent messaging of Pope 
Francis in defense of the environment motivated and strengthened the 
resolve of the Salvadoran Catholic bishops, priests, nuns, and laity to take 
on this cause with increasing emphasis and determination. Pope Francis 
called upon his church to be in the street, dirtied and tattered by its 
accompaniment of traditionally marginalized peoples. This call had an 
enormous impact on the hierarchy of El Salvador. 

The commitment and role of the Salvadoran Church took a strategic leap 
in 2016 with the formulation of a new proposal for prohibition developed 
by legal experts and environmental specialists at UCA. It was not the first 
bill to be presented to the National Assembly: MESA presented one in 2006 
and another was presented in 2013, but right-wing parties representing the 
interests of big business and closely linked to transnational corporate interests 
refused to debate either bill. The UCA proposal was shared with Archbishop 
Escobar Alas, who immediately gave it his support, and on February 6, 2017, 
UCA authorities presented it to the Commission on Environment and Climate 
Change of the Legislative Assembly, Archbishop Escobar Alas, Cardinal Rosa 
Chavez, and representation from the General Office for Justice, Peace and 
Integrity of Creation of the Franciscan Order. 

By early March, 2017, the bill had barely advanced in the Assembly 
commission, so Archbishop Escobar Alas and other Catholic leaders called 
for a massive demonstration on March 9 (Velásquez 2017). Over six 
thousand priests, nuns, and laypeople, together with other social move- 
ments, responded to the call and marched from a park in the center of the 
capital city to the Legislative Assembly. There, in the presence of national 
and international media, we were met by representatives of each of the 
political parties. During the meeting that ensued, the president of the 
Legislative Assembly promised that the new bill would be approved before 
Easter Sunday, which was still several weeks away. Given the accumulated 
frustrations of seventeen years of organizing and struggle, few of the 
participants left the meeting convinced that the promise would be kept. 

In the days that followed, transnational mining corporations like 
OceanaGold began to perceive that the balance of power was shifting. 
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Recognizing the growing threat to their interests, they returned to their 
earlier strategies of trying to win hearts and minds through aggressive media 
campaigns filled with promises of new technologies which would be more 
harmonious with the environment and would make “responsible mining,” 
as they called it, possible. When they chose as their model their gold and 
silver mine in the province of Nueva Vizcaya, Philippines, little did they 
know how ready the experts of UCA were to rebut that claim. 

Fully aware of the environmental destruction and human rights vio- 
lations associated with gold mining in the Philippines, UCA invited 
the governor of Nueva Vizcaya to visit El Salvador and planned a week 
of public forums and meetings with communities, the President of 
El Salvador and his cabinet, and, most importantly, the Legislative 
Assembly’s Commission on Environment and Climate Change, which 
was also being intensely lobbied by OceanaGold. Using visual evidence of 
the destruction caused by OceanaGold in his province, the governor 
made convincing arguments against metallic mining. His 26 years as 
a political leader in his own country gave him great credibility with 
Salvadoran legislators and, in particular, the members of the Commission 
on Environment and Climate Change. Already highly knowledgeable 
about metallic mining as a result of receiving educational materials 
and direct testimony from UCA and other social actors over the years, 
the Commission members took the governor’s presentation as a closing 
argument on the issue and voted to approve the Church/UCA proposal 
for the prohibition of metallic mining. On the following day, March 29, 
the bill was sent to the plenary session of the Legislative Assembly, where 
it was approved without opposition. 


Conclusion 


With the approval of this bill, El Salvador became the first country in the 
world to ban this controversial industry. Suffering from an abundance of 
negative superlatives (most violent nation, most densely populated, most 
deteriorated environment, most deforested, most water-stressed) this small 
nation became a precedent-setting example of citizen resolve, Catholic so- 
cial action, national pride, and environmental protection, giving hope to 
communities and countries around the world who are confronting the 
abuses and violations of transnational mining corporations. 

The long and difficult struggle to attain this once unthinkable goal was a 
gradual process consisting of several accumulating factors in which the 
Catholic community played a role: 


e Social force bred by constructing and consolidating a social movement 
and empowering key social actors to analyze the threat of metallic 
mining, identify policy solutions, design specific policy proposals, and 
advance their political agenda through public policy advocacy; 
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+ Knowledge about the vulnerable situation of El Salvador’s environment 
and the threat generated by metallic mining; 

e Power to influence policymakers via lobbying, disseminating educa- 
tional materials, and organizing and mobilizing increasingly broad 
sectors of society; 

e Alliances at the local, national, and international levels that enlightened 
public opinion via effective communication and media strategies; 

e Broad-based consensus among different sectors of society through dia- 
logue with opponents and prioritizing national interests over individual 
and party interests; and 

e Political will among decision makers to defend the environment. 


The victory against metallic mining in El Salvador surprised and angered 
transnational companies and left them determined to dismantle this historic 
policy victory. The failure of the Salvadoran government to fully comply 
with the law two years after its approval is another serious problem. 
According to the law, by March 2019, small-scale artisanal mining, given 
a two-year grace period while communities searched for alternative liveli- 
hoods, should have been curtailed. Inactive mines around the country 
should have been adequately closed and environmental damage caused 
by mining activities in earlier decades should have begun to be remedied. 
None of this has occurred. 

Nevertheless, public opinion and the will of lawmakers remain 
staunchly in favor of prohibition. More importantly, the struggle itself, 
with its emphasis on citizen empowerment and the application of meth- 
odologies of public policy advocacy instead of brute force, has offered 
a new way of doing politics in El Salvador that will hopefully consolidate 
this victory, strengthen an incipient democracy, transform traditional 
power relationships within society, and contribute to more profound 
and sustainable social change in El Salvador. 
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8 A just mining framework for the 
ethics of extraction of natural 
resources and integral peace 


Tobias Winright 


Introduction: from law enforcement and the use of force 
to mining 


Although I am a Catholic ethicist and theologian, I previously worked as 
a law enforcement officer, in corrections and policing, and much of my 
scholarly and popular writing addresses the ethics of the use of force 
(Winright 2020). This book considers mining and conflict. A synonym for 
mining is extracting, which evokes memories of when I occasionally was 
part of an extraction team, tasked with extracting an obstinate, bellicose 
inmate from his cell in a maximum-security jail. If the team’s presence at 
the cell’s doorway and our verbal directions failed to persuade him to 
come out peacefully, then we had to enter the cell and escort him out. 
Sometimes doing so required the use of force, depending on the inmate’s 
level of resistance: it might have sufficed to handcuff him and hold his 
arm as we accompanied him from the cell, or it might have entailed 
carrying him out while he was restrained in a wheelchair—and if the 
prisoner attempted to punch, kick, or bite us, then self-defense techniques 
would be employed, such as controlling holds involving pressure points. 
“Extraction” is “the action of taking out something (especially using 
effort or force)” (Vocabulary.com n.d.). The words “taking out some- 
thing” reminds me, moreover, of when police refer to “taking out 
someone” (that is, subduing or shooting them) when, for instance, a 
suspect is on the verge of murdering an innocent hostage. Other syno- 
nyms for “extracting” include: removing, seizing, dislodging, pulling, 
coercing, prying, compelling, uprooting, wresting, wringing, displacing, 
and mining. These all involve the use of force, which is often associated 
with conflict. 

Not all conflict, of course, involves the use of armed force or even 
violence. After all, as John Paul Lederach (2003) observes, “conflict is 
normal in human relationships, and conflict is a motor of change” (5); it 
is, in other similarly positive words, “a natural phenomenon that creates 
potential for constructive growth” (15). Still, conflict often holds a 
more negative connotation—that is, when it pertains to the use of force, 
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violence, war, destruction, and death. In such conflict, the use of force, 
whether in self-defense, policing, or war, bears a burden of proof before it 
can be regarded as morally just. In the words of the United States Catholic 
bishops, in their 1983 pastoral letter The Challenge of Peace, our starting 
point is a “presumption against the use of force” (§120). In the Catholic 
theological tradition, this moral stance or orientation concerning the use 
of force gave rise to the development of just war theory. As the primary 
framework for moral reasoning about the use of force, just war theory 
traditionally has included two categories of criteria or principles: jus ad 
bellum includes criteria that justify going to war; and jus in bello includes 
principles for the just conduct of war. In recent years, a third category has 
also gained traction: jus post bellum includes principles and practices for 
the promotion and protection of a just and lasting peace after a war ends 
(Allman and Winright 2010). 

Writing about natural resource extraction, which “endangers both the 
environment and peace,” and the need for “sustainable mining” in South 
Africa, Peter Knox (2015) admits that this entire enterprise is “a concept in 
search of a theory” (117). Similarly, in an article on “The Missing Ethics of 
Mining,” Shefa Siegel (2013) laments that “we are ready to discuss almost 
any other ethics before the ethics of mining,” and asserts that “we have 
more faith in our capacity to restrain or end violence and war than to 
address the ethics of mining” (n.p.). Although Siegel seems correct about 
the amount of attention given to the ethics of violence and war in com- 
parison to the ethics of mining, I question whether such deliberation ne- 
cessarily must be conducted in an either/or, uncoupled fashion. Indeed, to 
examine extraction ethics, I suggest that we do not have to start from 
scratch: that the ethics of war may be applicable in an analogous way to the 
ethics of extraction, since both these activities involve the use of force. 
William P. George (2019), in his book Mining Morality: Prospecting for 
Ethics in a Wounded World, similarly suggests—without pursuing and 
developing it himself—that “the ethics of mining and the ethics of war, 
especially nuclear war, might be joined” (18). This is the task that I pursue 
in this chapter. 

In what follows, I offer an exercise in what Lederach (2005) calls 
“moral imagination,” a creative effort “to perceive things beyond and ata 
deeper level than what initially meets the eye” (26-27). Beneath the sur- 
face, the ethics of extraction, I reckon, is related to the ethics of the use of 
force as exhibited in just war theory. In the words of Lloyd Steffen (2012), 
there is “a way of ethical thinking,” an “ethic that lies behind just war” 
that should be “widely applicable to all kinds of ethical issues,” including 
but going “beyond the particular question of war or the use of force” (15, 
italics original). Although Steffen does not consider it, I suggest that this is 
the case for the morality of mining. Over the years, I have similarly ad- 
dressed moral issues in law enforcement, inspired by Edward A. Malloy’s 
(1982) invitation to ethicists to undertake an imaginative “exercise of 
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analogical interpretation” using the reasoning and principles of just war 
theory to address police use of force (24). Accordingly, in this chapter I 
propose an ethics of extraction that includes a just mining theory with 
moral criteria encompassed under three categories: jus ad extractionem, 
jus in extractione, and jus post extractionem. This ethics of extraction, 
moreover, is meant to speak accessibly to government and corporate 
decision-makers, regardless of whether they share the Catholic faith and 
theological beliefs of the contributors to this volume. In doing so, it ex- 
emplifies what James M. Gustafson (1988, 1996), in his identification of 
four modes of moral discourse, refers to as ethical and policy discourse, 
rather than prophetic and narrative discourse. At the same time, I believe 
this proposal is coherent with a Catholic “integral peace” approach to 
addressing mining and conflict. 

The chapter proceeds in four steps. In the first, the link between mining 
and conflict, between extraction and the use of force, is substantiated 
through attention to several cases. In the second, the ethic behind just war, 
which informs and suffuses just war thinking, is articulated as well as illu- 
strated through its application to other moral issues. In the third, an ethics 
of extraction is constructed with a just mining theory comprised of three 
categories of criteria. In the fourth and concluding section, Gustafson’s moral 
modes of ethical discourse are delineated to demonstrate how this chapter 
contributes to the development of a Catholic integral peace approach to 
addressing mining and conflict. 


Mining and conflict: the use of force in mining 


There are multiple ways mining and conflict are related. One under con- 
sideration within this present volume is the frequent correlation between 
mining and armed conflict. The so-called “resource wars,” which are a part 
of wider “environmental conflict,” occur between, or within, nations about 
scarce, finite natural resources (Detraz 2015). Mining sometimes is a driver 
of armed conflict, or perhaps more specifically, asymmetric natural resource 
wars. Rigobert Minani’s chapter in this book describes how mining of 
materials like coltan and gold in the DRC is connected to violent conflict 
and profits for rebel groups (see also Koch and Kinsbergen 2018). Indeed, 
rebel groups, upon acquiring access to these resources within a conflict 
zone, are more able to finance their efforts against government military and 
police forces (Lujala 2010; Lee 2018). Similarly, Karl Gaspar’s chapter 
notes how armed groups in the Philippines profit from mining indirectly by 
extorting mining companies. Of course, on the other hand, military, police, 
and paramilitaries, as well as mining corporations’ own security forces, 
sometimes use force and employ violence not only against rebel groups but 
also indigenous communities. In Honduras, Bishop Santos Villeda (2018) 
describes how, through their funding of the government, foreign gold 
mining companies “subdue people by means of the armed forces, destroying 
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churches and entire villages, even removing the dead from cemeteries in 
order to obtain the gold found in those areas” (93). In South Africa, labor 
disputes can lead to the loss of life, such as when police shot and killed 
thirty-four striking miners on August 16, 2012, at Lonmin’s platinum mine 
in the town of Marikana (Knox 2015, 125). Andrés McKinley describes 
“aggressive street demonstrations” led by the Canadian mining company 
Pacific Rim against the Archbishop of San Salvador and others seeking to 
ban metallic mining in El Salvador at about the same time that five anti- 
mining activists were assassinated in Cabañas, where Pacific Rim was in- 
sisting, “at all costs,” on mining gold and silver. And in this book, the 
chapters on Peru by Derechos Humans y Medio Ambiente—Puno, and on 
Colombia by Héctor Fabio Henao and Sandra Polanía-Reyes, note in- 
stances of human rights and environmental defenders being targeted for 
intimidation and assassination. 

In addition to actual armed conflict, the relationship between mining and 
conflict surfaces when we consider the negative, harmful consequences of 
mineral extraction itself on the environment and on people and commu- 
nities. Put differently, mining inflicts violence on nature as well as on hu- 
mans who are involved with, or impacted by, mineral extraction activities. 
As one environmental scientist notes, life-cycle assessments of metals that 
are commonly used in jewelry and technology reveal that gold and the 
platinum-group metals yield the greatest environmental burdens among 
metals, “as measured by cumulative energy use, global warming potential, 
human health implications, and ecosystem damage” (Klimas 2018, 211). 

In South Africa, for example, mining operations have been implicated 
in acid water seepage, contaminating aquifers and rivers, as well as the 
release of airborne pollutants, such as asbestos dust, near population cen- 
ters, causing lung cancer, asbestiosis, and mesothelioma (Knox 2015, 123). 
Similar harmful impacts to both the environment and people have been 
noted in the DRC, which holds three-quarters of the world’s cobalt reserves 
and ranks first in industrial diamonds, second in iron, third in pyrochlore, 
fourth in copper, fifth in coltan, and eighth in cassiterite (Muhigirwa 2015, 
35). Given the magnitude of mining activity there, Minani’s chapter ob- 
serves that environmental impacts in the DRC have been significant and 
varied, including deforestation, land degradation, and contamination of air 
and water. Likewise, in Peru, the gold industry has subjected miners to 
mercury exposure and poisoning, polluted waterways, and poisoned local 
communities who consume contaminated fish (Lemke 2016). In Honduras, 
Bishop Santos Villeda (2018) worries about the method of open-cut mining 
for gold, whereby foreign companies “use cyanide, which contaminates the 
ground, the air, and the water but gives them [these companies] great 
profits because it separates 97% of the gold particles” (92). Similarly, ur- 
anium mining in the United States exposed the Navajo people to radiation 
poisoning, including through contaminated drinking water that caused 
birth defects (Arnold 2014). 
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Some of these examples of harms both to people, especially indigenous and 
tribal peoples, and to the environment may be intentional. Indeed, some 
deleterious consequences appear to be direct and immediate. Others, though, 
may be the sort of “slow violence” identified by Rob Nixon (2011). These 
“ecological ripple effects,” as Michael Schmitt (1997) calls them, do violence 
to and through ecosystemic relations. In this vein, Cynthia Moe-Lobeda 
(2013) details the structural violence of human institutions and systems, such 
as the inequitable distribution of power and privilege, that degrades, dehu- 
manizes, injures, and kills persons by limiting or preventing their access to life 
necessities (72-78). As the Catholic Bishops of Appalachia (1975) observed, 
efforts to address environmental degradation in poor mining communities 
involve “a struggle against violence—against institutional violence—which 
sometimes subtly, sometimes brutally, attacks human dignity and life” (21). 
Indeed, exploitation and corruption are frequently associated with mining 
companies, especially foreign ones, and governments. 

Significantly, conflictual, martial language (e.g., “violence,” “attacks”) is 
frequently employed by activists and religious leaders to refer critically to 
the harms resulting from mining, which brings us back to how extracting 
minerals invariably involves forcibly removing them and imposing negative 
consequences on the environment and on people. After detailing the 
harmful effects of gold mining on Mt. Diwata in the southern Philippines, 
including the mine tailings containing mercury that poison the Agusan 
River, along with the fish in these waters and the people that eat them, 
Randy J.C. Odchigue (2018) writes, “Taken together, these risks present a 
clear and present danger to the fragile ecosystem and the human community 
of the Agusan Marsh” (254, italics mine). In other words, mining there 
poses a grave and imminent threat both to the environment and to people. 
Similarly, in Brazil, Peter Hughes (2018) speaks of the need “to protect 
the rainforest” and the “urgent shared responsibility to protect life on the 
planet from increased global warming,” even as he confesses “that we are 
losing the battle” (98-99). In this volume, Gaspar’s chapter cites a 2019 
document from the Philippine bishops that describes mining as a threat 
to the survival of the rural poor. Such wording (e.g., “clear and present 
danger,” “to protect,” “losing the battle,” “threat to survival”) further 
indicates the link between mining and conflict. 

Pope Francis, as did his predecessors John Paul II (1990) and Benedict 
XVI (2010), also often makes use of martial language to describe the cur- 
rent climate and related environmental crises. In his homily on the feast of 
Saint Francis on October 4, 2013, Pope Francis (2013b) emphasized that 
God created our world “to be a place where harmony and peace can 
flourish,” entailing a moral duty for us humans to “respect creation” and to 
“respect each human being” instead of being “instruments of destruction” 
of the environment and of human persons in “armed conflicts which cover 
the earth with blood” (n.p.). Likewise, in his first apostolic exhortation, 
Evangelii Gaudium, Pope Francis (2013a) expressed concern for vulnerable 
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people whose lives are at risk and for “other weak and defenceless 
beings”—indeed, “creation as a whole”—threatened by destructive human 
activities motivated by “economic interests or indiscriminate exploitation” 
(§215). Although it is not explicitly mentioned, Pope Francis’s lamentations 
about species extinction and desertification resulting from such harmful 
activities obviously echoes the above complaints about the baleful effects 
of natural resource extraction. 

Moreover, in Laudato Si’, Francis (2015) emphasizes the link between 
conflict, or violence, and the harmful consequences for both planet and 
people. “The violence present in our hearts, wounded by sin,” he writes, “is 
also reflected in the symptoms of sickness evident in the soil, in the water, in 
the air and in all forms of life” (§2). Also, since humans are not separate 
from, but are part of nature, the violence that we inflict upon nature is also 
an attack on ourselves, especially the poor and marginalized who are most 
vulnerable to the effects of environmental degradation (§48, 139). 

In addition, the pope alludes to “resource wars” due to environmental 
degradation and natural resource shortages; “it is foreseeable,” he warns, 
“that, once certain resources have been depleted, the scene will be set for 
new wars” (§57, 48). Not only do these actual conflicts harm both the 
environment and people, so too does ecological destruction impact the poor 
and “excluded” in ways that they are “treated merely as collateral damage” 
(§49, italics original). Here we see another invocation of terminology 
usually found in reference to conflict and war. 

Mining is explicitly mentioned a handful of times in Laudato Si’. As in 
some of the examples earlier in Africa, Latin America, and the Philippines, 
the pope mentions that mercury pollution from gold mining and sulfur di- 
oxide pollution from copper mining have “caused harm locally” (§51). He 
also notes how underground water sources are “threatened” by pollution 
that is produced, and rivers, lakes, and seas are contaminated by chemicals 
that are used, in “certain mining ... activities,” especially in nations without 
sufficient governmental regulations (§29). Francis also decries the displace- 
ment of indigenous peoples and their communities “to make room for... 
mining projects which are undertaken without regard for the degradation of 
nature and culture” (§146). In each of these instances, the pope expresses 
concern for the environment and people, both of which are harmed by the 
activity of mining. His references to the threats posed by mining and its ef- 
fects, including the removal of native populations from their homelands, call 
to mind, furthermore, the inextricable link between extraction and force. 

Indeed, Francis makes precisely this point when he explicitly uses the 
word “extract” in his diagnosis of the conflictual relationship between 
humankind and nature. 


Men and women have constantly intervened in nature, but for a long 
time this meant being in tune with and respecting the possibilities 
offered by the things themselves. It was a matter of receiving what 
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nature itself allowed, as if from its own hand. Now, by contrast, we are 
the ones to lay our hands on things, attempting to extract everything 
possible from them while frequently ignoring or forgetting the reality in 
front of us. Human beings and material objects no longer extend a 
friendly hand to one another; the relationship has become confronta- 
tional. (§106, italics mine). 


The italicized words all could be used to describe uses of force. Francis 
clearly acknowledges that since ancient times humans have “intervened 
in nature,” but he does not call for the absolute prohibition of such 
activities—as long as they are in harmony with, and respectful of, the en- 
vironment. As the pope puts it, humans were receptive to what nature 
provided; they did not take or forcibly remove something from nature. 
His account, however, seems a bit out of sync with his initial use of the 
words “intervened in nature,” unless perhaps by that he means something 
like “worked with” or “channeled,” either of which would presumably 
be unconfrontational and nonforceful. Is the pope suggesting a complete 
return to the “in tune with” nature approach of intervening that was 
characteristic of earlier cultures and of indigenous populations today? If so, 
would this entail that mining should be abolished altogether? 

To be sure, some activists and religious leaders seem to oppose mining 
absolutely, viewing it as inextricably harmful and violent, akin to how some 
also reject, if they are absolute pacifists, all other uses of force as immoral. 
For them, all mining, apparently, is deemed unjust. When pacifist Leo 
Tolstoy was asked about whether there is a difference between a terrorist’s 
use of armed force and that by a police officer, he replied that the difference 
is as much as between cat and dog feces—adding that he doesn’t like “the 
smell of either one or the other” (Simmons 1946, 651). So too does Hughes 
(2018) highlight “the withering verdict of Felipe Huamán Poma de Ayala, 
the first indigenous writer of the colonial period, who named mines and 
mining el estiércol del diablo: the devil's excrement!” (103). This absolutist 
approach is best exemplified in the leading role that the Catholic Church 
played in El Salvador’s decision to ban metallic mining. However, given 
Francis's endorsement in Laudato Si” of some degree of intervention in 
nature, and his subsequent remarks at a meeting called “Mining for the 
Common Good” (2019), an absolute condemnation and prohibition of 
mining in all cases is not what he is calling for. 

Still, as Knox (2015) posits, “It is difficult to think of any mining activity 
that actually enhances or even protects the integrity or biological diversity 
of natural systems” (124). Although the extraction of mineral resources 
provides beneficial goods, such as those that are part of the composition of 
my laptop computer that I am using right now, the process of mining itself, 
along with the litany of harmful consequences noted above, not only con- 
fronts but forces damage upon the immediate environment and the persons 
working there, and its deleterious effects ripple throughout the adjacent 
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ecosystems and human communities. It also appears unlikely that mining 
can be conducted absent any harmful consequences at all. Knox observes, 
“Mining is an inherently dangerous activity” (125). It involves explosives, 
heavy machinery, and, as we have seen, industrial-strength chemicals. 
Although it may fail to enhance or protect the integrity of nature, mining 
provides people with goods—not only luxuries such as diamonds but also 
“needs” such as the cobalt that is used in lithium batteries and aircraft 
engine parts—while concurrently it damages or, at best, poses a risk of 
harm to the environment and to people. Plus, the goods that mining pro- 
duces are inequitably distributed. To be sure, that our actions result in 
harms as well as benefits, evils as well as goods, is the case with many, if not 
all, human activities. 

As Joseph A. Selling (2016) observes, there is always present in any 
human action an “interplay of good and evil,” with the latter being not 
something neutral but “understood as anything that threatens, harms, 
or diminishes” human persons and, therefore, “should be avoided and 
minimized as much as possible” (191). Because I strongly doubt that there 
is going to be a full stop to mining in the foreseeable future, its harms 
cannot be completely avoided, but should be minimized. In the words of 
William George (2019), lam “asking not whether mining should be taken 
off the table, but rather how best to proceed in a manner that is not only 
economically and technologically feasible but also ecologically responsible 
and sustainable” (170). Thus, I propose an ethics of extraction that in- 
cludes a just mining theory with justice as the thread running through 
moral criteria encompassed under three categories: jus ad extractionem, 
jus in extractione, and jus post extractionem. Before doing so, however, 
I need to explain a bit more the reasons for my use of terminology echoing 
that of just war theory. 


An ethic behind and beyond just war 


Standard approaches to ethics are usually classified as deontological, tel- 
eological (or utilitarian), or virtue theories. But there are also approaches 
to ethics that incorporate, or integrate, the strong points of these theories 
while recognizing their weaknesses. Steffen’s (2012) work on a “hybrid 
ethic” that is “behind” and “beyond” just war thinking offers a helpful 
way of pursuing an ethics of extraction and a just mining theory. This 
ethic is grounded in the human capacity to reason and, therefore, is 
meaningful or persuasive not only to Catholics but to people of good will. 
Historically, it has been referred to as “natural law” (x).? As such, it is 
useful for public deliberation on moral issues, including the various forms 
of the use of force. Just war thinking is an expression and application of 
this hybrid ethic. 

Importantly, this ethic is not meant to either rationalize or make easier 
the recourse to force, although that admittedly has often been the case 
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through the misuse and abuse of just war theory by self-interested gov- 
ernments and nations; rather, it is intended to provide “a more vigorous 
public conversation where challenges are issued to—and through—the 
moral justification process itself” (Steffen 2012, xii). Steffen emphasizes 
that his effort to “extract the natural law-based and just war-related ethic” 
provides a framework for moral reflection and criteria for right action 
applicable to any issue, ranging from war to deception, from abortion 
to environmental protection (15, 17). Accordingly, the ethic offers “a 
system of guidance for deliberating, analyzing, and prescribing action that 
is good, right, and fitting,” including “normative moral action guides” for 
gauging and measuring human activity (33, 37). 

The initial premise of this hybrid ethic behind and beyond just war is 
that human persons affirm a just peace, which is not merely the absence 
of conflict or violence, which is a negative form of peace, but the more 
positive flourishing of harmonious relationships with one another and 
nature. In the Bible, the Hebrew word shalom refers to this just peace. 
Shalom is “a deep and all-embracing reality,” which is not “simply the 
absence of violence,” but a more positive and reconciling vision (Wirzba 
2012, 66). Likewise, for Andean and Amazonian people in Bolivia, the 
indigenous concept of vivir bien, or “living well,” means “a harmonic 
relationship between humans and nature” (Martins 2020, 131). Steffen 
(2012) presumes “as a given that reasonable persons of goodwill would 
prefer to resolve conflicts justly and without resorting to war or any 
use of force whatsoever if that is possible to do” (26). For Steffen, this is 
the “moral presumption” against the use of force (44-45), about which 
Lisa Sowle Cahill writes, “In my view, a presumption against violence ... 
is necessary to Christian social ethics” (Cahill 2019, 31). Upon this 
fundamental premise, Steffen (2012) adds that “practical reasonableness 
necessarily imposes constraints on the use of force” which must be 
directed “to the rational and good end of peace” (43). 

While Steffen (2012), like me, views just war thinking as applicable to 
issues beyond the use of force, he holds, as do I, that moral deliberations 
about “the prospective use of force inevitably involve the content of just war 
thinking” (21). On the relevance of just war reasoning to other moral issues, 
Steffen devotes attention to physician-assisted suicide, the withholding or 
withdrawing of medical treatment for severely disabled newborn infants, the 
death penalty and the criminal justice system, and abortion. Other ethicists 
have done so, too. In an essay on moral issues in biotechnology and genetics, 
Cahill (2005) examines the ethics of stem cell research, noting that “as in the 
case of many social issues, ‘inaction’ is not an option.” Indeed, similarly to 
what I am calling for with mining, Cahill writes regarding embryonic stem 
cell research: “The task is therefore not to decide ‘prospectively’ whether it is 
a good idea, but to subject it to moral guidance and restraints, acknowl- 
edging its potential for beneficial outcomes while limiting the social damage 
and moral compromises it involves” (231). This looks quite similar, too, to 
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what Steffen has been proposing. Thus, unsurprisingly, Cahill turns to just 
war thinking and to its criteria—which “can be used to discourage and 
restrain a practice without necessarily drawing an incontrovertible line 
against it”—to address the moral question of embryonic stem cell research 
(231, 232-35; see also Lauritzen 2001, 20-23). 

Steffen (2012) also considers moral questions surrounding nonviolent 
resistance (e.g., boycotts, demonstrations, sit-ins) and how just war rea- 
soning and criteria are implicitly exhibited in the thought and actions of 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King, Jr. Even their nonviolent resistance was a 
use of force, perhaps even coercive force, which required justification as 
well as measured application (51-72). Although Steffen does not mention 
it, similar just-war analyses of nonviolent force were provided by the in- 
fluential ethicists James Childress (1971) and Paul Ramsey (1961) over half 
a century ago. While not always seeing eye to eye on moral methods, 
Childress and Ramsey wrote extensively on questions both in just war 
theory and in bioethics (McCarty 2018). Less noted is their attention to 
nonviolent resistance and protest, and their agreement that just war 
thinking should be applied to such actions. A similar claim has been made 
by Maryann Cusimano Love (2010) about her “just peace principles,” 
which she regards as resembling just war principles and as implied in just 
war thinking (56-57). For his part, Childress (1971) noted about civil 
disobedience: 


The “just war doctrine” offers a set of considerations for determining 
when war is justified, and analogous criteria must be employed in 
determining when civil disobedience is justified, although perhaps it is 
more accurate to suggest that civil disobedience is subject to the same 
general demands of morality as any other action rather than that it is 
illuminated by just war criteria. However that may be, certainly the 
appropriate criteria for evaluating civil disobedience coincide to a great 
extent with traditional just war criteria such as just cause, good motives 
and intentions, exhaustion of normal procedures for resolving disputes, 
reasonable prospect for success, due proportion between probable good 
and bad consequences, and right means. (204) 


I think this insight concerning nonviolent force is significant. Cahill 
(2019), too, notes that both armed force and nonviolence involve moral 
dilemmas, ambiguities, and messiness. Not only are there moral costs that 
result from the use of violent force, so too “the renunciation of violence 
is not without its own human and moral price” (323). Decisions and 
actions—including when morally justifiable—“can still have morally evil 
dimensions, not just unfortunate and regrettable ones” (126, italics ori- 
ginal). This is precisely the point made by Selling about the “interplay 
between good and evil” in human actions and the moral requirement that 
any evil ought to be avoided, if possible, or at least minimized. 
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Steffen (2012) also alludes to the applicability of the just war ethic to 
policing, an issue about which I have written extensively (41; Winright 
2020). In most nations the police are authorized to use force, including 
lethal force, so an analogous application of the moral reasoning and criteria 
of just war theory to guide a police officer’s decision to use force and 
to moderate its performance makes sense. As Irish moral theologian Enda 
McDonagh (1980) has written, “Accepting, in common with the majority 
of Christians past and present, the need for the violence of restraint in 
society, one is operating with criteria similar to those of the just war” (71).* 
That the just war ethic is most applicable to the use of armed, and even 
unarmed, force is a point that has been made consistently by a range of 
Catholic and Protestant ethicists. Hence, it makes sense to extend this ethic 
to the use of force in mining. It is to this exercise of moral imagination and 
analogical interpretation of just war thinking and criteria to the extraction 
of mineral resources that I shall now turn. 


A just mining framework with action guiding criteria 


Steffen (2012) labels the criteria of just war thinking “action guides ... 
not intended to rationalize war” but to “impose restraint, insisting that 
force be used only in a way that is proportionate to the end of addressing 
injustice and restoring peace” (40). These criteria, or principles, tradi- 
tionally fall under two categories, jus ad bellum and jus in bello. In 
recent years, a third category, jus post bellum, has gained traction, 
although its criteria emerge from taking seriously the obligations of the 
criterion of right intent—that is, the establishment of a just peace—that 
serves as the unifying thread holding together all the categories and their 
criteria (Bell, Jr. 2009; Capizzi 2015; Allman and Winright 2010; 2012). 
Before constructing a set of analogous just mining criteria, these just 
war categories and principles need to be delineated. 

Depending on the author, the number of criteria varies. Steffen (2012) 
identifies nine, and so do the US Catholic bishops (1983), although there 
are slight differences in their respective lists (22; $84-110). The Catechism 
of the Catholic Church (1993) refers to “the traditional elements en- 
umerated in what is called the ‘just war’ doctrine,” but compared to Steffen 
and the US bishops, it mentions half as many “strict conditions for legit- 
imate defense by military force [which] require rigorous consideration” 
(no. 2309). I collate the criteria from these sources in what follows. 

The first main set of criteria in just war theory is known as jus ad bellum, 
which includes several criteria, all of which ought to be satisfied prior to 
embarking upon war. These principles are concerned with why and when 
going to war is justified. The first criterion is just cause, and it deals spe- 
cifically with the why aspect of going to war and using armed force. A just 
war is undertaken in response to serious injustice, such as an act of ag- 
gression or an attack. Both the Catechism of the Catholic Church and the 
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Compendium of the Social Doctrine of the Church underscore the right 
and the duty of nations to use force of arms to protect, under the rubric 
of “legitimate defense,” their own citizens and innocent victims in other 
countries who are unable to defend themselves (Pontifical Council for 
Justice and Peace 2004, §500, 504). The second criterion is legitimate au- 
thority. Only duly appointed political authorities who bear responsibility 
for protecting the common good may declare and wage war. In modern 
democracies with representative governments, the decision to go to war 
does not fall on the shoulders of only one person. The third criterion, right 
intent, “means pursuit of peace and reconciliation, including avoiding un- 
necessarily destructive acts or imposing unreasonable conditions” 
(National Conference of Catholic Bishops 1983, §95). Ultimately, the goal 
is to restore order, which means setting in motion necessary conditions for 
establishing a just peace for all who are involved and impacted. This is the 
telos of just war, which thereby “requires placing just war theory within the 
larger framework of peacemaking” (Baer and Capizzi 2006, 170). 

Baer 2006 On the fourth criterion, as the Catechism (1993) puts it, “there 
must be serious prospects of success.” There must be a reasonable hope of 
winning the war and achieving the aim of restoring a just peace. The fifth 
criterion is last resort. As the Catechism stipulates, “all other means of putting 
an end to [conflict] must have been shown to be impractical or ineffective” 
(no. 2309). The sixth criterion, proportionality, weighs the evils associated 
with going to war; these evils must not be greater than the already-present evils 
that political authorities are seeking to prevent or stop. Proportionality assesses 
whether going to war will result in more harm, damage, and costs than any 
good that might be achieved. 

The second major category of criteria for just war is jus in bello, which is 
concerned with how the war is conducted once hostilities have begun. 
These criteria gauge the means employed, including weapons, tactics, and 
targeting. These criteria restrain and limit the use of force. The first cri- 
terion within jus in bello is discrimination, or noncombatant immunity. 
Militaries are supposed to discriminate, or distinguish, between combatants 
and non-combatants. Moreover, certain places, such as hospitals, schools, 
and sacred buildings, should not be targeted. The other side of the coin, 
however, is that some unintentional injuries and deaths of civilians (and 
damage to non-military property) may be permitted and excused under the 
euphemism of “collateral damage.” At play in this distinction is the prin- 
ciple of double effect, which recognizes that there are multiple effects— 
good and evil—from an action (Cavanaugh 2006). As long as the harmful 
consequences, although foreseen, are not intended, as long as these harmful 
consequences are not the means to the end that is sought, and as long as 
these harmful consequences do not outweigh the good results, then the use 
of force may be considered just. The second criterion within jus in bello is 
proportionality, which considers on a micro level the fittingness of the ac- 
tual use of force during war rather than the more macro considerations 
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associated with the war itself. Militaries must use only the amount of force 
necessary, and not excessive force, to achieve their objective. One ought 
not to use a sledgehammer to swat a mosquito on her neighbor’s forehead. 
That would be excessive, disproportionate force. 

The third category of criteria is jus post bellum, which provides a litmus 
test for the right intention of establishing a just peace for all at war’s end 
(Allman and Winright 2010; Stahn and Kleffner 2008). Because this is a 
developing area in just war theory, the principles and expectations vary 
from author to author. For a state or military force that was justified in 
going to war and was just in its conduct during that war, justice still entails 
responsibilities after the shooting stops. These include restorative justice, 
compensation, security and public safety, economic recovery, and en- 
vironmental cleanup. Such expectations are directed toward the establish- 
ment of a just peace, minimizing the likelihood of rekindled conflict. 

What might it look like were we to convert or translate these just war 
criteria into just mining criteria? Again, what I have in mind is akin to the 
concrete “action guiding principles” of “protect, respect and remedy” that 
the United Nations Human Rights Office of the High Commissioner (2014) 
has provided for governments and companies to facilitate the development 
of consonant policies, rules, and processes. Like just war theory, just mining 
theory has criteria, or action guides, fitting under three categories: jus ad 
extractionem, jus in extractione, and jus post extractionem. 

For the category of jus ad extractionem, which refers to the justified 
commencement of mining, the first criterion, just cause, points to the need 
for the minerals to be mined and the necessity of mining to acquire them. 
Because the beginning presumption is against the use of force, which in- 
cludes the use of force in mining that harms the natural environment and 
human communities, the first criterion requires that the goods provided by 
the minerals must really be human needs that justify the use of force that 
harms the environment and risks the well-being of miners and nearby 
communities.” The theological basis for this initial presumption is articu- 
lated by Ferdinand Muhigirwa (2015), who writes, “As a gift of God, all 
creation and the environment must be safeguarded and protected against 
harm and adverse environmental impacts that affect the [sic] nature, air, 
water, forests, wildlife, and the ecosystem” (36). If anything, given the 
“clear and present danger to the fragile ecosystem and the human com- 
munity,” about which Odchigue (2018) warns, for example, “in the Agusan 
Marsh” (254), there is more just cause to defend ecosystems and human 
communities against the harmful threats posed by mining. Therefore, the 
bar is high for there to be just cause for mineral extraction. In addition, 
just cause entails that we ask the question about who really benefits from 
mining, because as Knox (2015) warns, echoes of colonialism and privilege 
would not constitute just causes for mining (121). 

Regarding the second criterion within jus ad extractionem, just authority, 
part of the problem with mining, as noted by Muhigirwa (2015), is the 
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“weakness of the state’s regulatory powers” (36). Odchigue (2018) simi- 
larly notes that in the Philippines “there appears to be a failure of gov- 
ernment agencies to implement regulatory policies for small- and large-scale 
mining” (255). Knox (2015) adds that the state has a duty “to protect 
private ownership, which is a human right, but at the same time to ensure 
that the exercise of this right does not force some to remain in poverty” 
(122). And in this book, Elias Opongo analyzes the way poor regulation 
of mining in Eastern Africa can specifically impact conflict by failing to 
engender sustainable national development. All of these words of caution 
and recommendation imply more democratic and representative partici- 
pation in the decision-making processes related to mining—including gov- 
ernments and local community members—so that mining corporations, 
with their governing boards and executives, are not making decisions alone 
that impact the lives of others. 

The third criterion, right intent, is supposed to be the establishment of a 
just peace for all. The US bishops (1983) extend this criterion to encompass 
nature, too: “[T]rue peace implie[s] the restoration of the right order not 
just among peoples, but within all of creation” (§32). As Santos Villeda 
(2018) notes, drawing from the Compendium of the Social Doctrine of the 
Church, there is a fundamental rule about “the intervention of the human 
being in nature [which] should be governed by respect for other persons and 
their rights as well as respect toward other living creatures” (94; Pontifical 
Council for Justice and Peace 2004, §463). Such respect for all entails 
giving due attention to their safety over against the dangerous harms that 
may accompany and result from the force of mining. As Santos Villeda 
(2018) reminds us, security should not only be provided for the companies 
but also for the people (93). Right intent will, moreover, spill over into the 
other categories and criteria of just mining. 

The fourth criterion, the probability of success, should take into con- 
sideration not only the likelihood of acquiring resources through mining, 
but also the prospects for doing so in a way that minimizes harm to the 
environment and people, as well as its odds of benefitting all involved, 
such as by creating integral human development and preserving cultural 
and environmental heritages. As such, this criterion is related to other 
criteria, such as proportionality, and serves as a reminder that for an 
action using force, such as mining, to be considered morally justified, 
all the criteria—not only one or some—must be satisfied. 

The jus ad extractionem criterion of last resort asks whether other rea- 
sonable and feasible means of obtaining mineral resources have been first 
attempted and exhausted. Or, have other alternative sources of what a 
particular mineral provides been seriously explored? Another way of get- 
ting at this criterion is to see it as connected to the ecological “precau- 
tionary principle,” which says to err on the side of precaution, to make sure 
we have explored other ways of moving forward that avoid or minimize the 
negative effects of the present course of action that is under consideration 
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(Brinkman 2013, 207). Because the dangerous “risks [of mining] are all 
known,” Knox (2015) advises that “reasonable precautions...[should] be in 
place” (125). One pertinent practice to consider here is recycling, which, as 
the chapter by Holden and Montevecchio notes, can greatly reduce the need 
for new mining even if it would mean lower corporate profits and higher 
consumer costs. 

For the jus ad extractionem criterion of proportionality, the ecological 
concept of sustainability seems apt. On sustainability, Christiana Zenner 
and Andrea Vicini (2015) begin with the 1987 report of the Bruntdland 
Commission, Our Common Future, which linked the environmental and 
social impacts of economic development, and called for sustainable devel- 
opment to mean meeting people’s needs today while protecting sufficient 
natural resources for future generations (1).° As they note, sustainability is 
related to “the norm of justice,” which entails “fairness to future genera- 
tions as well as respect for ecosystems and the earth processes on which all 
forms of life (including but not limited to humans) depend” (3). With re- 
gard to mining, Knox (2015) thinks the “concept of ‘sustainable mining’ 
presents an inherent paradox,” since these natural resources are “neither in 
infinite supply nor constantly being renewed” (117). Weighing justice in 
these ways is reflective of using proportionality. 

In the second category, jus in extractione, with its two criteria of dis- 
crimination and proportionality, the focus turns to the actual means em- 
ployed in the mining operations. Discrimination would rule out direct, 
intentional attacks on that which is necessary for human life, such as water, 
food, and homes. As with surgery in medical ethics and with surgical strikes 
in just war ethics, extraction ethics expects that the intended damage from 
the use of force by mining be immediately directed to the area mined. That 
is, mining companies and workers must discriminate, or draw a distinction, 
between the plot of earth to be mined and the surrounding area. They should 
also use the most fitting, least harmful means of mining, thereby minimizing 
dangers and risks. The impacts on necessities such as water should also be 
taken into account in assessing proportionality. The fact that the national 
ban on mining in El Salvador was based on protecting water is an example of 
how the norm of discrimination and proportionality might apply. Moreover, 
any foreseeable harms to the wider ecological systems and human commu- 
nities must be avoided or curtailed as much as possible. Under these cir- 
cumstances any collateral damage to the wider environment and population 
might perhaps be excusable, employing the principle of double effect, as long 
as the harmful consequences are not disproportionate to the benefits from 
the mining for the company, the consumer elsewhere, and the community 
there. These criteria for jus in extractione should also take into account the 
future considerations that arise with sustainability. There should also be 
just remuneration and compensation for workers (Knox 2015, 125). 

The third category of just mining criteria, jus post extractionem, requires 
that mining companies take responsibility for what they have done to the 
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mining site and its environs, as well as the ongoing consequences of the 
mining conducted there. Santos Villeda (2018) urges that “it is necessary 
to evaluate the long-term environmental cost of extractive activities” (95). 
So too does Knox (2015) anticipate the “costly cleanup” of environmental 
damage (120). Not only should toxic waste be removed, perhaps trees and 
flora should be planted. For affected human communities, adequate health 
care and financial compensation should be provided and the land should 
be restored for new development activities or other uses. Post-mining 
expectations such as these help ensure that the pre-mining right intent has 
been sincerely implemented throughout all phases. 


Conclusion: extraction ethics and integral peace 


James M. Gustafson (1996) identified four types of moral discourse: ethical, 
policy, prophetic, and narrative. This chapter intentionally exemplifies the 
first two types. The task of the ethical mode is to provide guidance for 
deciding “how one ought to act in particular circumstances” by referring to 
concepts such as rights and duties, as well as norms like justice (39). The 
task of the policy mode is to assess practices, institutions, and action guides 
for persons within social institutions such as governments and corpora- 
tions. This mode takes seriously limitations and conflicts within concrete 
situations as well as the need for compromise and accommodation. By at- 
tempting to communicate persuasively to business and governmental au- 
diences, by giving attention to the interplay of goods and inevitable evils 
accompanying mining as a use of force, and by attempting to limit these 
evils while stopping short of the prohibition of mineral extraction alto- 
gether, my just mining framework and criteria also are consonant with the 
ethical and policy discourses. 

Perhaps more absolute stances against the use of force—whether in war 
or mining—fit within Gustafson’s other two types of moral discourse. The 
prophetic mode attempts to widen the scope of vision and reorient 
worldviews. As such, it tends to be “more general than ethical discourse” 
(Gustafson 1996, 41). It also employs narratives sometimes, especially from 
Scripture, to indict injustice and to inspire hope for a just peace. The nar- 
rative type serves to shape the character of persons and the ethos of com- 
munities. It tends to be less universal, its audience more distinctively 
religious. It also tends not to provide concrete answers to complex moral 
problems. 

The hybrid ethic that Iam suggesting can include all four of these types of 
moral discourse. Because this essay’s primary audience is mining profes- 
sionals and political authorities, I have mostly employed the ethical and 
policy discourses. That is not to say that this just mining framework cannot 
be useful for religious leaders and activists, including those who are more, if 
not absolutely, opposed to mining. For them, I would suggest that this just 
mining framework and its principles be viewed as what a number of 
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Mennonite ethicists have called “middle axioms,” which call “other people 
or institutions to live up to their own stated moral principles, highest ideals, 
or long-term enlightened self-interests without endorsing all of the as- 
sumptions behind others’ ethical systems” (Schlabach 2019, 219). The 
concrete action guides I have suggested can be appealed to by anyone to 
hold those who do mining accountable to justice. 

Daniel Cowdin (2008) observes that Catholic environmental ethics has 
“difficulties...at the level of specific principles and norms...mediating be- 
tween its deeper theological foundations and the specificity of concrete 
situations” (166). In his view, it “lacks the kind of action-guiding moral 
traction that is typical of other areas in the Catholic moral tradition,” such 
as just war thinking and bioethics (180-81). This chapter has attempted to 
suggest these sort of concrete action guides for mining. Extraction ethics 
entails a just mining framework, consisting of criteria that serve as action 
guides prior to mining (jus ad extractionem), during mining (jus in extra- 
ctione), and following mining (jus post extractionem). Adherence to this 
just mining framework, it is hoped, should mitigate the devastating con- 
sequences of mining to the environment and people. In doing so, just 
mining should, moreover, diminish the likelihood of causing or exacer- 
bating conflict. It should also contribute to “integral peace” (Winright 
2016; 2018). Throughout Laudato Si’, Pope Francis (2015) uses the word 
integral, especially when calling for the promotion of an “integral ecology” 
that recovers “a serene harmony with creation” and “break[s] with the 
logic of violence, exploitation and selfishness” (§225, 230). Francis also 
uses the term when referring to the need for contributions from an array 
of disciplines and sources, including science, economics, politics, ethics, and 
faith (§137). Here he seems to have in mind not only making connections 
and interrelating insights from these various sources, but integration, or 
synthesis (Butkus and Kolmes 2011). Integral peace, I suggest, is the end, 
or telos, of the hybrid ethic behind and beyond just war thinking, as 
exemplified in an extraction ethics consisting of a just mining framework. 


Notes 


1 Sometimes called “just war tradition” and “just war thinking,” I regard “just 
war theory” as a part of the just war tradition, which includes multiple versions 
or theories, as well as developments over the years, and all of which are ex- 
pressions of just war thinking. For more on the language of “presumption,” see 
Winright (2009). 

2 This just war mode of reasoning can be found in non-Western and non-Christian 
cultures as well (Lo and Twiss 2015; Kelsay 1993; 2007). 

3 As Steffen acknowledges, this observation about the coerciveness and destructive 
consequences of nonviolent methods was made by prominent ethicist Reinhold 
Niebuhr (1932, 241). 

4 This interpretation echoes that of Ralph B. Potter (1973, 49-50), Edward A. 
Malloy (1982, 10, 24), and Paul Ramsey (1968), who argued that the “moral 
economy” of the just war tradition is “morally if not legally binding upon the use 
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of force between nations,” and it also “regulates the use of force within political 
communities, where it is both morally and legally binding” (144). 

5 This concern is affirmed in this book by Douglass Cassel, who argues that 
the end-use of minerals should be a consideration in the ethical analysis of the 
operation to be undertaken. 

6 The Brundtland Commission stated that “sustainable development is develop- 
ment that meets the needs of the present without compromising the ability of 
future generations to meet their own needs” (United Nations World Commission 
on Environment and Development 1987, ch. 2, $1). 
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9 Integral ecology, just peace, 
and mining 


Anna Floerke Scheid and Daniel P. Scheid 


Pope Francis’ encyclical Laudato Si’ (2015) represents a vital expansion and 
development of Catholic social teaching on ecology. In particular, “integral 
ecology” provides a valuable moral framework that can help articulate 
norms for building a just peace in light of the modern extractive industry. 
Early Catholic teaching on our moral duties to safeguard the “environ- 
ment” or “natural environment” traditionally employed a simple, utili- 
tarian approach to nonhuman goods: they should be shared amongst 
humankind and used to promote human well-being. This initial approach 
has blossomed into a much more sophisticated theology of creation, and an 
analysis of the multilayered causes of ecological degradation, encapsulated 
by Francis as “integral ecology.” Integral ecology proposes a broader hol- 
istic telos for human interaction with nonhuman plants, animals, ecosys- 
tems, and the planet as a whole (and indeed the entire universe). Moreover, 
integral ecology intersects with Catholic teaching on war and peace and 
provides the foundation for an ecological expansion of the idea of just 
peace, yielding an ecological just peace. This essay will proceed in three 
parts: first, an overview of the main principles of integral ecology; second, 
a description of the principles and practices that build a just peace; and 
third, a brief application of integral ecology and just peace to mining. 


Integral ecology 


The two central themes of Laudato Si’ (Francis 2015) are the Gospel of 
Creation and integral ecology. The Gospel of Creation outlines the 
scriptural and theological roots for affirming the goodness of creation and 
the importance of the non-human world for the human understanding of 
God and salvation history. The Gospel of Creation provides a key set 
of theological themes such as seeing creation as an “order of love,” 
affirming the Earth not just as nature but as creation, and perceiving the 
indwelling of the resurrected Christ in all creatures (§77, 75, 83). Integral 
ecology is a synthetic term that formulates an ethical application of the 
theological claims of the Gospel of Creation and its inextricable connec- 
tion to social justice and Christian ethics. While all the principles of 
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Catholic social teaching are important for addressing a Catholic peace- 
building approach to mining, integral ecology speaks to the shift in moral 
vision required to address it adequately. 

One of the key drivers of the ecological crisis for Pope Francis, and by 
extension at the nexus of mining and violence, is the technocratic paradigm. 
Humans have used technology to alter their immediate surroundings for 
millennia, just as humans have engaged in mining across civilizations for 
centuries. Yet technology has now become so powerful and seamless in 
our globalized cultures that it has led to a new way of seeing the world. The 
“technocratic paradigm” is a one-dimensional approach to the world 
that encourages people to disregard and overcome natural limits. For all the 
wonderful gifts it affords, technology, Francis reminds us, is not neutral. 
Technology creates a physical and mental framework that conditions life- 
styles and social relationships. The technocratic paradigm encourages 
people to see the world as formless, without any inherent guidelines as to 
how it is to be used. Thus, this way of framing envisions the entire world 
as open to human mastery, control, and manipulation ($106-110). 

By contrast, the principle of integral ecology configures the world dif- 
ferently, emphasizing reality as holistic, interconnected, and fundamentally 
relational. Integral ecology stems from the Gospel of Creation and from the 
theological conviction that the universe is created by a God who is Trinity 
and essentially relationship (§240). Yet like all principles of Catholic social 
teaching, integral ecology also belongs to the natural law and is accessible 
to people of various backgrounds who do not share this same Catholic and 
Christian understanding of the Creator. Here we will emphasize three as- 
pects of integral ecology. 

First, Francis introduces integral ecology as a holistic moral framework. 
If the central tendency of the technocratic paradigm is to narrow our moral 
vision, then integral ecology insists on expanding it. We must return to a 
“broader vision of reality,” otherwise all our vast and various storehouses 
of information and insight can themselves become a “form of ignorance” 
(§139). Integral ecology begins with and privileges the whole, rather than 
starting with any particular part, because it posits that the whole and the 
relationships that form within it are inextricable from understanding the 
meaning and purpose of each part. Therefore, one cannot look at the world, 
or more specifically, the question of the value of mining, from the per- 
spective of humanity alone (or worse, from one subset of humanity and its 
endless desires) without also looking at the whole that enables human 
beings to exist and to live peaceably and harmoniously with each other and 
the rest of creation. 

Isolating the economic interests of one country over another, or of one 
segment of the economy, such as mining, vis-a-vis another, may be useful to 
a degree and for a limited period of time, but only if the overriding context 
of the whole is elevated throughout and returned to repeatedly. The whole 
must be considered before any one part is considered in isolation. In a way, 
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Francis challenges modern tendencies to consider “nature” or “the en- 
vironment” as something outside of human beings and human culture. The 
tendency to separate concerns about the environment from other human 
concerns, or from economic and political issues, is part of a reductive moral 
vision. There is only one integrated reality, and we must see humans and 
non-human creation alike as part of it. 

Second, integral ecology posits this broader vision of reality as perva- 
sively interconnected. We cannot entirely separate one part from another 
because the strands that connect us to each other are innumerable. Again, 
we can consider the interests of a particular group separate from the health 
of other groups, but only for a time. Because all creatures are inter- 
connected, any decision or choice made in one area will affect others. We 
live in a hybrid world insofar as categories like “nature” and “society” are 
not strictly separate, but interpenetrate one another. Therefore, we cannot, 
for example, divorce human wellbeing from the wellbeing of the planet as 
a whole, or social inequities and the violence that can result from them 
from ecological pressures. “A true ecological approach always becomes a 
social approach; it must integrate questions of justice in debates on the 
environment, so as to hear both the cry of the earth and the cry of the poor” 
(§49). For Francis, the suffering of the poor is connected to the suffering of 
the planet, and both must be addressed simultaneously. This is one of the 
central moral claims of Laudato Si’. 

Integral ecology, which fuses social and ecological justice, introduces 
salient moral norms like the danger of a “throwaway culture” which re- 
duces the poor and the Earth itself to “rubbish” (§22). We have not 
adopted a circular approach to our economy in which waste products are 
reabsorbed into the production of necessary goods. A throwaway culture 
is the ethical counterpoint to integral ecology, and it signals the need to 
address the degradation of the Earth and the hardships of the poor 
simultaneously. Francis particularly highlights the cultural threats faced by 
indigenous peoples and calls them “the principal dialogue partners” for 
economic and political elites (§146). Francis’s attention to indigenous 
communities is an intensification of the links between social and ecological 
injustice, and resultant violence. These links are especially important when 
assessing the ethical ramifications of mining, since indigenous peoples have 
long been marginalized from their lands to make room for economic de- 
velopment that does not benefit them. Integral ecology underscores the 
interrelatedness, and even interdependence, of all Earth’s creatures and 
systems. Likewise, interconnectedness describes issues of poverty, violence, 
mining, and ecological degradation. We cannot neatly or simply separate 
economy from culture, social justice from ecological justice, or nation-states 
from multinational corporations. 

Third, integral ecology is relational and is meant to incorporate ecology 
into the everyday rhythms of human life. For this reason, Francis connects 
ecological concerns like climate change and biodiversity to the full range 
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of human experience and makes them personal. Along with threatened 
ecosystems and creatures, integral ecology recognizes the threats faced 
by various cultural heritages. Francis frames integral ecology in this hol- 
istic and relational sense by pointing out that it inculcates a sense of 
belonging: “There is also a need to protect those common areas, visual 
landmarks and urban landscapes which increase our sense of belonging, of 
rootedness, of ‘feeling at home’ within a city which includes us and brings 
us together. It is important that the different parts of a city be well in- 
tegrated and that those who live there have a sense of the whole, rather 
than being confined to one neighborhood and failing to see the larger 
city as space which they share with others” (§151). Here we see all three 
aspects of integral ecology: we must begin with the sense of the whole 
and what brings us together; we must see different parts of the city as 
connected; and finally this brings to us a deeper sense of our relationships 
to each other and the world around us, with the goal of helping us feel 
rooted and “at home” in the world. The integral ecology of everyday life 
feeds into other principles of Catholic social teaching, such as the common 
good and solidarity with future generations. 

Integral ecology represents an expanded moral vision, the kind necessary 
to break through the restricting and stultifying lens of the technocratic 
paradigm. Indeed, Francis points to an ultimate dimension of integral 
ecology that stretches to the limit of time and space. Creation, recall, is a 
larger category with a broader meaning than nature, “for it has to do with 
God’s loving plan in which every creature has its own value and sig- 
nificance” (§76). Francis links the Creator’s love of every creature to eter- 
nity. The church's tradition teaches that all of creation is ordered by God's 
love, encouraging us to move from the love of the world around us toward 
the source of this world and the Creator’s love. Francis also stretches 
our sense of time by including the eschatological horizon, referring to the 
ultimate destiny of all creatures transformed by God (§243). 

Integral ecology, then, impels us to consider the consequences of our 
actions presently and how they may unfold over the centuries. Solidarity 
with future generations is a sensible virtue in light of the manifold con- 
nections we have across time and space. Francis encourages us to see the 
common good not just of particular nation-states or of the human family 
but of the planet and the cosmos as well. For many, such a moral vision will 
prove daunting; bearing in mind our shared eschatological future or the 
full cosmic import of our choices will not fully or even perhaps partially 
determine concrete practical political solutions toward peacemaking and 
social justice. But integral ecology does point to a much wider moral vision, 
suggesting that real ethical norms and choices ought to be rooted in this 
broader cosmic worldview if they are to be aligned with the Catholic 
understanding of a good creation stemming from a loving Creator. 

Rooted in the Gospel of Creation, the ethic of an integral ecology unites 
human and planetary well-being into a common vision. It provides the 
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context for other principles of Catholic social teaching, such as the common 
good, solidarity, and integral human development, as they apply to issues 
of mining, violence, and peacemaking. By stressing the interrelatedness of 
humans and nonhumans, and of the suffering of the Earth with the suf- 
fering of the poor, integral ecology provides a foundation for discussing 
ecological debt and the obligations that the Global North has to the Global 
South when evaluating the relationships at stake in the mining industry 
and in light of the historical role that mining operations have had in 
creating current economic and financial imbalances between the Global 
North and South. Integral ecology is consonant with what scientists tells us 
is a rapidly changing world, both ecologically and politically. Integral 
ecology would encourage a comprehensive and scientifically sound plan for 
properly balancing mining’s benefits and harms in a warming world that 
is accelerating conflict. Now we turn to an area of longstanding Catholic 
teaching that converges well with Francis’ depiction of integral ecology, 
namely the Christian tradition of “just peace.” 


An ecological just peace 


The notion of “just peace” has been developed in Judeo-Christian tradition 
over the course of millennia. In the New Testament, a just peace is the aim 
of Jesus’ efforts to usher in the Reign of God. In God’s reign “the poor [will] 
no longer be poor, the hungry [will] be satisfied, and the oppressed [will] no 
longer be miserable” (Nolan 1976, 58). To live out the Reign of God is 
to live a just peace, sharing our possessions, serving the “least” of God’s 
people, and loving our neighbors as we love ourselves. This just peace en- 
visioned by Jesus as he preached the Reign of God has roots in the biblical 
notion of shalom, the deep peace articulated in the Hebrew Bible, founded 
on right, or just, relationships between humankind and God, amongst 
humans themselves, and between human beings and the rest of God’s 
creation. This last component is mostly latent and undeveloped in the 
church’s tradition, but it bespeaks the potential for the tradition of just 
peace to dovetail with Francis’s “integral ecology.” Both integral ecology 
and just peace are rooted in foundational Christian theological principles of 
the goodness of creation and the central message of the Kingdom of God, 
and so they can combine to contribute to peacebuilding in the midst of 
violence resultant from unjust mining industry practices. 

Pope St. Paul VI and Martin Luther King, Jr., contemporaries, were 
both important figures in bringing the biblical notion of just peace into 
the political arena in the mid-twentieth century. Their legacy of under- 
standing peace as constitutive of justice remains critical today. Paul VI 
(1967, §76) famously insisted that “peace is not simply the absence of 
warfare, based on a precarious balance of power; it is fashioned by 
efforts directed day after day toward the establishment of the ordered 
universe willed by God, with a more perfect form of justice among men.” 
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In a similar way, King (1963) responded to those who accused him of 
fomenting violence by distinguishing between positive and negative peace. 
The American Civil Rights Movement, with its nonviolent methods 
of protest and civil disobedience, did not cause tension or violence, but 
merely surfaced those tensions already present, and absorbed oppressive 
people’s and systems’ violent outbursts. While a lack of outright blood- 
shed may, then, signify a negative peace, King argued that a positive peace 
is indicated by the presence of justice. 

More recently, Christian scholars have refined the concept of just peace 
considerably (Dennis 2018; Cahill 2019; McCarthy 2020), further arguing 
that a just peace aims at (a) preventing violence from breaking out in the 
first place, and (b) defining and refining principles and (c) practices of just 
peace. The question of mining and peacebuilding suggests the need for a 
new consideration of the idea of just peace, one that explicitly includes 
ecological sustainability and restorative justice for the planet. An ecological 
just peace would insist on the ultimate goal of developing only renewable 
sources of energy, and on approaches to human dignity and community, 
work and economics, that begin and accord with the vision of an ecological 
just peace. The eschatological horizon of integral ecology expands the 
reasonable timeframe for considering economic decisions, so that while 
some mining is essential for renewable energy, the consequences for this 
activity, which stretch out into centuries, must be factored in. The burden 
of proof for justifying the ecological harms of mining must be made against 
this ethical backdrop, making short term financial gains increasingly diffi- 
cult to warrant. Accordingly, in the next section, we explore emerging ideas 
about just peace, and their salience for establishing an ecological just peace. 


Prevention 


A just peace establishes mechanisms for preventing violence from breaking 
out in the first place, and interrupts cycles of violence. Just peacemaking 
theory (JPT) consists of ten practices meant to stave off war or violence 
(Stassen 2008). One resonates deeply with integral ecology: foster just and 
sustainable economic development. This practice aims to prevent violence 
and maintain a just peace through locally controlled economic develop- 
ment. “Commitment to the sustained well-being of human beings every- 
where, and of their local, regional, national, and global communities is vital 
to justice and peace and to care of the earth...in sum, justice and peace are 
closely bound together with sustainable development” (Bronkema, 
Lumsdaine, and Payne 2008, 134-35). JPT authors suggest that the most 
successful sustainable development efforts happen at the microlevel with 
the help of non-governmental organizations. This presents an obvious 
challenge to any mining industry model that privileges large corporations as 
potential partners with national governments in sustainable development to 
the exclusion of smaller and more locally sourced enterprises. 
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The prevalence of arrangements in which national governments contract 
with multinationals to extract resources in discrete regions with little input 
from local leaders leads scholar Philippe Le Billon (2008, 346) to argue that 
“studies of resource-related conflicts need to broaden their analysis beyond 
spaces of resource exploitation to include the interrelationship between 
spaces of production, consumption, representation, and governance.” In 
other words, fostering an ecological just peace requires attention not only 
to land, but to the nexus of land, culture, politics, and government. Le 
Billon’s remark echoes the inter-relationality so critical to Francis’s notion 
of integral ecology described above. Similarly, Peter Knox (2015) points to 
the challenges of conducting mining justly by highlighting the lingering 
effects of colonialism and apartheid in South Africa. The South African 
regime heavily subsidized white people, for example by granting mineral 
rights to landowners, but only allowed thirteen percent of land to be owned 
by black South Africans (121). Randy Odchigue (2015) notes a similar 
problem in the Philippines, where mining not only threatens biodiversity 
hotspots but also disenfranchises indigenous peoples, who are among the 
poorest, of their identity and culture. “The mining industry of the 
Philippines has yet to show an example of a community that justly and 
sustainably thrives after its resources are extracted and exported to other 
countries in the world. This example reveals how degradation of the en- 
vironment is directly proportional with the exploitation of the poor” 
(171-72). In this book, Elias O. Opongo’s chapter on mining governance 
and the challenges of equitable distribution of mining profits argues for 
including local populations in policy-setting processes in order to achieve 
development that truly improves communities’ standards of living. 

At the same time, it is important to be mindful that this JPT practice of 
fostering just and sustainable economic development was articulated prior 
to Francis’s discussion of integral ecology. Along with other pleas for 
“sustainable development,” it has been critiqued as possibly damaging to 
the environment. For example, the co-author of this essay has drawn on the 
work of Leonardo Boff to argue that peacebuilding requires not so much 
new development as virtuous practices of “dignified subsistence” (D. Scheid 
2012). Furthermore, the language of “development,” especially when it 
arises from Western contexts, may simply be too embedded with violent 
colonial and neocolonial assumptions to be helpful for fostering local lea- 
dership in indigenous contexts. This just peacemaking principle, then, re- 
mains important for preventing violence, but it ought to be expanded 
further through dialogue with integral ecology, decolonial theory, and in- 
digenous local leadership in discrete contexts. 

In light of this discussion of sustainable development and just peace, 
then, several difficult questions must be considered if we want to promote 
an ecological just peace. Considering intensifying climate change, tailings 
dam collapses, acid mine drainage, and other forms of environmental 
harms, to what degree must any understanding of the concept of “just 
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peace” require ecological sustainability? More specifically, can the mining 
industry develop in any way that is truly both just and sustainable? Modern 
mining processes seem to match Francis’s critique of the technocratic 
paradigm in terms of the control and domination of the land, and con- 
comitant efforts to dominate the poor. In this way, there is often an in- 
herent violence on ecological systems and indigenous people within some 
mining systems that themselves help constitute part of the ecological crisis. 
Given the telos of integral ecology which seeks healthy long-term re- 
lationships amongst human beings, the natural world, and planetary sys- 
tems, how might the mining industry modify its practices in order to 
contribute to the transition to a truly just and sustainable economic system? 
There are, for example, efforts at long-term containment of waste following 
mine closures and at the restoration of sites by modern mining companies 
(see, for example, ICMM n.d.). An ecological just peace supports these 
efforts but also critically evaluates them by setting the goal of fully sus- 
tainable and renewable practices, with an ethical horizon of millennia ra- 
ther than decades. Mining must move beyond mere legal compliance or 
responding to immediate social concerns and set for itself this broader and 
more substantive standard for action. 


Principles 


Catholic scholars have begun to name principles that undergird a just 
peace. Maryann Cusimano Love (2010, 56-57) enumerates several princi- 
ples which she calls “norms of just peace” that function in ways akin to and 
inspired by the criteria of the Christian just war tradition. Love suggests 
that all Catholic peacebuilding ought to include: just cause, that is de- 
fending human dignity and the common good; right intention toward a 
positive peace; participatory processes, or making room for all stakeholders 
to contribute to peacebuilding efforts; restoration of social relationships; 
reconciliation, understood as addressing and acknowledging the harms of 
violence; restoration of infrastructure; and sustainability, developing 
structures that can help peace endure over time. Combining Love’s prin- 
ciples and Francis’s integral ecology, we suggest two foundational princi- 
ples for an ecological just peace: respect and restoration. 


Respect 


Drawing on Love’s principles of just cause, participatory process, and 
sustainability, and Francis’s (2015, §22) critique of the technocratic para- 
digm and a throwaway culture which dismisses the dignity of others on 
behalf of convenience, we argue that just peace is built on a foundation of 
respect. Its ground is the innate dignity that accrues to every creature by 
dint of its relationship to the Creator, while there also remains a particular 
elevated dignity for human beings (Francis 2015, §65, 69). This respect 
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must be built up through both horizontal and vertical dimensions of social 
life, reaching not only large governmental and multinational organizations, 
but also impacting communities and personal daily decisions. Ideally in- 
tegral ecology and an ecological just peace become a kind of culture, and 
thus an expectation, that is participatory and intergenerational. 

An ecological just peace rooted in respect rejects piecemeal responses to 
discrete environmental crises, and to communities’ concerns about such 
crises. “Ecological culture cannot be reduced to a series of urgent and 
partial responses to the immediate problems of pollution, environmental 
decay and the depletion of natural resources” (§111). In the same way, an 
ecological just peace cannot simply react to discrete outbreaks of violence 
that result from discrete extractive practices. Rather, an ecological just 
peace must imbue entire cultures: “There needs to be a distinctive way of 
looking at things, a way of thinking, policies, an educational programme, a 
lifestyle and a spirituality which together generate resistance to the assault 
of the technocratic paradigm” (§111). A peace that is built with justice and 
is truly ecological is committed to building a society that respects the 
common good, or the well-being of the community itself; the dignity of each 
human being; and the well-being of the planet, its resources, creatures, and 
ecosystems, or the “splendid universal communion” of all creatures (§220). 
This final element returns to Francis’s holistic and cosmic vision, which 
spreads far wider than the technocratic paradigm and its emphasis on 
piecemeal reactions as extractive-related violence and other crises explode. 


Restoration 


Second, drawing on Love’s (2010) principles of right intention, re- 
conciliation, restoration, and, again, sustainability, and Francis’s advocacy 
for ecological education, we note that a just peace is ordered toward re- 
storation. This restoration depends upon the foundational principle of re- 
spect. Moreover, restoration is comprehensive of shalom, meaning that it 
applies to relationships among human beings; between individual human 
beings and God, as well as human communities and God; and finally, be- 
tween human beings and creation. Francis (2015, §210) calls for an eco- 
logical education that honors and restores harmony among the various 
relationships among human beings and the planet: “[An ecological educa- 
tion] seeks also to restore the various levels of ecological equilibrium, es- 
tablishing harmony within ourselves, with others, with nature and other 
living creatures, and with God.” Harms to individual persons, to human 
communities, to human infrastructure, and to ecosystems must all be ac- 
knowledged and repaired as best as possible for a sustainable and ecological 
just peace to take root and flourish. Many communities have cleaned rivers, 
restored forests, beautified landscapes, and enhanced urban settings with 
creative buildings; “these achievements do not solve global problems, but 
they do show that men and women are still capable of intervening 
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positively. For all our limitations, gestures of generosity, solidarity, and care 
cannot but well up within us, since we were made for love” (§58). 
Restoration also includes holding accountable corporations that share 
responsibility for violence related to mining. Some human rights lawyers 
suggest “a hierarchy of three forms of corporate complicity in order 
to distinguish the different ways ... companies might be held accountable 
for violations from which they ultimately derive an advantage” (Hilary 
2017, 81). These are silent complicity—when a corporation “fails to 
speak out” about violence affecting the areas in which they operate; 
beneficial complicity—when a corporation “is the beneficiary of” violence 
done by state or militia forces; and finally direct complicity—when a 
corporation “provides assistance” to other people or groups knowing 
they are likely to commit violence. Understanding various forms of 
complicity in violence is critical to grasping how corporations are involved 
in harm to people and communities, developing mechanisms for holding 
them accountable, and envisioning how they can work to make amends. 


Practices 


It is helpful to identify practices that promote the principles of respect and 
restoration, and thus an ecological just peace. Our discussion here is far 
from comprehensive, but it provides a trellis up which the vines of ecolo- 
gical justice may grow and flower. We discuss nonviolent direct action, 
trust-building, imaginative thinking, and indigenous peacebuilding. We 
close this section with a recent example of a community struggling to enact 
an ecological just peace. 


Nonviolent direct action 


Peace studies scholars from multiple disciplines have been reminding us 
of the relative effectiveness of nonviolent direct action (Chenoweth and 
Stephan 2011; Nepstad 2011). Nonviolent direct action is actually an 
umbrella term for a number of resistance practices that address injustice 
without resort to violence, including marches, rallies, protests, boycotts, 
and civil disobedience. Nonviolent direct action as a means of surfacing and 
confronting serious injustices is more promising than armed action because 
it leads to comparatively fewer harms (particularly in the form of death, 
serious injury, torture, etc.). As King (1963) explained, these actions do not 
create discord and violence but expose the injustice and implicit violence 
that was present throughout and that those who benefit from or are not 
subject to structural violence often prefer to ignore (see Ethicists Without 
Borders 2019). 

Nonviolent direct action is already a major feature of resistance to 
ecological injustice and mining-related violence around the globe. Arce and 
Moran (2020) detail the program of nonviolent direct action motivated by 
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fears of ecological damage at the Tia Maria copper mines in Peru. There, 
nonviolent direct action helped push both the government and mining 
project developers to include the local community more robustly in nego- 
tiation processes (i.e., respect), ultimately leading the government to delay 
the mine’s opening to 2024. Efforts to ensure a participatory democratic 
process around the copper mine continue (81-85), and the chapter in this 
book by José Bayardo Chata Pacoricona details how Derechos Humanos y 
Medio Ambiente-Puno focuses on legal action in other cases in Peru as a 
form of nonviolent direct action to avoid having protest situations reach a 
point where violence can occur. 


Trust-building 


An ecological just peace depends on building trust among stakeholders. Lisa 
Sowle Cahill (2019) argues that trust-building involves holding those re- 
sponsible for harm accountable (i.e., restoration), as well as shared “activities 
together around shared goals.” Such shared activities and shared goals are 
critical for the “practical validation of social trust” amongst people and 
communities in conflict (340). Similarly, Francis (2015, §213) calls for 
everyone to be involved in ecological education, from individuals and families, 
to churches, schools, businesses, and governments. Each has a role to play in 
creating a “a culture of shared life.” Laws, however valuable and important, 
can only be effective in the long term if there are a sufficient number of 
people who are prepared to accept them (§211). Actions of beautifying, 
protecting, and restoring public places that belong to everyone (i.e., respect 
and restoration) are important because through them “relationships develop 
or are recovered and a new social fabric emerges. Thus, a community can 
break out of the indifference induced by consumerism. These actions culti- 
vate a shared identity, with a story which can be remembered and handed 
on” (§232). Practices that build trust can contribute to a culture of shared life 
and to people who become ready to adopt new laws and regulations. 


Imaginative thinking 


Many scholars point to the importance of nourishing individual and col- 
lective human imagination in order to promote just peace. Preeminent peace 
studies scholar John Paul Lederach (2005, 172) urges: 


[I]f we are to survive as a global community, we must understand the 
imperative nature of giving birth and space to the moral imagination.... 
We must face the fact that much of our current system for responding 
to deadly local and international conflict is incapable of overcoming 
cycles of violent patterns precisely because our imagination has been 
corralled and shackled by the very parameters and sources that create 
and perpetrate violence. 
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Both respect and restoration depend on the capacity to think imaginatively 
in order to break out of entrenched cycles of violence and vengeance. In a 
similar vein, Robert Schreiter (2010, 221) notes that “the capacity to 
imagine peace, that is, to think differently about the conflict situation in 
order to come to new possibilities that might end the conflict, is now being 
recognized as one of the most important qualities of a peacebuilder.” 

This emphasis on imaginative thinking suggests that practices for 
building an ecological just peace will include, in Cahill’s (2019, 332) words, 
“song, story, art, and ritual” that contribute to the “transformation of 
imaginations and worldviews so that a different reality is grasped as truly 
possible.” How might artists, poets, musicians, and playwrights help re- 
store and enrich our understanding, for example, not only of the efficiency 
and sustainability of renewable energy, but also the sheer beauty of it? Solar 
panels turn sunshine into our softly glowing baby monitor, so that the light 
that brings life to the planet also illuminates the doubts and fears of new 
parents and helps them feel secure. Turbines harness the wind rolling across 
the ocean to power an electric respirator, so that the invisible force of air 
itself breathes life into a critically ill patient. 

Adjacent to these artistic ideas is the social imaginary of Catholicism 
itself. Schreiter (2010, 221) defines the social imaginary as “framed by 
certain assumptions about the world and certain rules of connection and 
communication...filled with certain values, images, and practices.” How 
might Catholic imaginative thinking shape our capacity to envision and 
then build an ecological just peace? Here the Gospel of Creation is helpful. 
It posits Catholic imagination as fundamentally ecological, and provides 
ways of conceiving the nonhuman nature in all its variety as integral to 
human self-understanding and our relationship to the divine. Francis (2015, 
§96-98) imagines Jesus’s relationship to the natural world, attentive to 
the beauty of the Earth and the loveliness of even the smallest creatures, 
living in harmony with all of nature. For Francis, Jesus embodies integral 
ecology, fusing a concern for justice and peace with a love for creation and 
the Creator from whom all things come. 


Indigenous peacebuilding 


Finally, an ecological just peace must include robust efforts to draw on 
values, beliefs, and peacebuilding practices indigenous to the locales in 
which the efforts occur. For issues related to mining violence, this will mean 
building and recognizing leadership amongst grassroots peacemakers who 
understand well the indigenous culture and its conflict transformation 
practices. Such practices often include reverence for or relationship with 
elements of the natural world (i.e., respect) and explicitly promote re- 
storation. In Liberia, the palaver “is a ritualized practice of dialogue and 
communication, which enables the community to come to consensus 
around ethical norms and the resolution of conflicts” (A. Scheid 2012, 35). 
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This peacebuilding ritual often takes place under the community’s “palaver 
tree,” sacred ground for people to gather, discuss their differences, and 
restore justice. Liberians turned to the palaver in their struggle to embrace a 
just peace in the aftermath of a war that decimated communities through 
the use of child soldiers (Cahill 2019, 333). 

Similarly, Rwandans have been using traditional Gacaca Courts to 
hold accountable those who participated in the 1994 genocide. The word 
“gacaca” simply means “a soft green bed of grass,” and it is in such natural 
locations that the community gathers to ritually discuss and resolve con- 
flicts. Gacaca Courts emphasize restorative justice and interpersonal and 
social reconciliation. Over two million Rwandans have been tried in Gacaca 
Courts since the genocide. Likewise, South Africa wrote the principle of 
ubuntu into its first democratic constitution in 1994, and promoted it 
through the Truth and Reconciliation Commission in the aftermath of 
apartheid. Ubuntu is a Southern African humanistic philosophy that em- 
phasizes the social nature of the person, and the interdependence of the 
human community based on respect for our shared humanity. It translates 
roughly as “a person is a person through other persons,” and it continues 
to be a vital force in South Africa for cultivating a culture that will value 
justice and peace as part of ongoing healing from apartheid. 


El Salvador: a recent example of ecological just peacemaking 


A recent example of a community struggling to enact an ecological just 
peace that honors the moral vision of integral ecology is the effort to ban 
metallic mining in El Salvador that is detailed in the chapter of this book by 
Andrés McKinley. In 2017, legislation passed that banned metallic mining 
following years of community efforts at organizing and raising awareness. 
Like many Central American countries, El Salvador has experienced cen- 
turies of mining and extractive operations conducted by foreign powers. 
Despite being among the poorest and most densely populated countries in 
the Western Hemisphere, and after suffering decades of violence and poli- 
tical repression, the people of El Salvador organized to ban metallic mining 
for a variety of concerns but primarily because of the effects on the quan- 
tity, quality, and access to safe water. McKinley describes how El Salvador 
is in the midst of a water crisis, and how climate change will only intensify 
the causes in the coming decades. Metallic mining requires huge stores 
of freshwater, and mining contaminates water in a variety of ways, most 
problematically acid mine drainage. 

As McKinley observes, opposition to metallic mining in El Salvador 
evolved over seventeen years, and the many stages of this effort in- 
corporated various elements of an ecological just peace. It began in 2000 
with the growing presence of transnational mining companies. Local 
communities were already poised to respond because of their social bonds 
forged through years of resistance to companies prospecting for gold and 
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silver and through their shared heartbreak during the brutal civil war. From 
the beginning, the Catholic Church was involved in galvanizing local 
communities to employ nonviolent means to resist foreign mining interests. 
The Jesuit-led University of Central America (UCA) conducted research 
that provided an extensive foundation of information on the long-term 
effects of the mining operations. Once a legal bill, developed in partnership 
with environmental experts at UCA, was proposed, the Catholic Church 
helped lead a massive street march in 2017 to persuade legislative leaders 
to pass it. When it passed, El Salvador became the first country to ban 
this form of mining. 

El Salvador’s resistance demonstrates key features of an ecological just 
peace: forging diverse coalitions through relationship building over a 
period of many years; using religiously inspired values and an expansive 
moral imagination to generate a public consensus; disseminating in- 
formation and countering propaganda campaigns by foreign companies; 
and protesting nonviolently in the streets to garner the attention of elected 
leaders. The seventeen-year-long struggle provides a powerful example 
of how nonviolent direct action, coalition building, and the Catholic 
imagination motivated by a moral vision analogous to integral ecology, 
can promote and further an ecological just peace. 


Ecological just peace and mining 


The mining industry is diverse and multifaceted, and each mining enterprise 
has its own particular set of concerns, such as the target material of the ex- 
traction and the method used to extract it, the land it operates on, the his- 
torical and political context of the people who live there, the ecosystems of 
the region, the expectations of the particular extractive companies, etc. This 
essay has provided a general ethical framework that can situate particular 
extractive operations in a comprehensive Catholic moral vision, yet we can 
still draw some brief conclusions from this expansive perspective. 

Any process of mining that is not rooted in a broad framework— 
like integral ecology—with a deep moral horizon will likely thwart 
efforts toward an ecological just peace. As Francis contends, modernity 
is pervaded by a technocratic paradigm, and this includes our appetite 
for extractives. Absent resistance, extractives will contribute to an in- 
tensification of a throwaway culture with its attendant waste, violence, 
and needless death. While the paradigm of integral ecology stresses a 
holistic, interconnected, and fundamentally relational framework of 
human-Earth relationship, the absence of an ecological just peace will 
lead to greater violence against ecosystems, the poor, and future gen- 
erations. Without the model of integral ecology, land, ecosystems, and 
often even people are treated as parts that can be utilized and profited 
from, consumed or used to varying degrees, and then disposed of. 
Indigenous populations that stand in the way of development can be 
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easily bypassed unless their voice is intentionally privileged and wel- 
comed. In turn, environmental degradation and resource scarcity will 
become further causes of injustice, setting up cycles of ecological 
degradation, social conflict, and violence. 

An ecological just peace draws on the principles of respect and re- 
storation that undergird peacebuilding practices of nonviolent direct 
action, trust-building, imaginative thinking, and indigenous practices of 
reconciliation and restoration. This ethic involves appreciating the re- 
lationship of all creatures and ecosystems to their Creator, before mea- 
suring the economic utility of extraction; assessing and cataloguing the 
interrelatedness of an ecosystem and its people and predicting possible 
implications; valuing the long-term economic, psychological, emotional, 
and social benefits that come from a healthy and sustainable ecosystem; 
and welcoming input from local peoples and making them partners in 
decision making. The moral vision of integral ecology yields a framework 
for an ecological just peace that can help mitigate violent conflict and 
other forms of injustice in contexts of mining. 
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10 Mining, Catholic social teaching, 
and international human rights 


Douglass Cassel 


Mining worldwide generates a diverse range of risks and harms to human 
rights, the environment, and peace. These arise from extraction, transport, 
waste, and mining revenues, and vary depending on what is mined, where, 
how, and the end uses. Mining may also yield offsetting benefits in em- 
ployment, economic growth, and valuable end uses such as medical 
equipment and personal computers. Catholic social teaching and secular 
international human rights norms on mitigating harms and enhancing 
benefits have much in common and are generally compatible. Both focus 
on the impacts of mining on human dignity, the environment, and peace. 
However, they also diverge in fundamental ways. 

As epitomized in Laudato Si’, Catholic social teaching recognizes fun- 
damental human rights and the need for international human rights laws 
and institutions (Francis 2015, §53, 93, 157, 173, 175). But the concept of 
human rights in Catholic social teaching is much broader than in secular 
law. The church insists on an integral, holistic, communitarian, spiritually 
grounded vision of human development and peace. Concern for our planet 
unites with compassion for our sisters and brothers, especially the poor, 
in an inseparable whole. These lofty goals call for nothing less than a cul- 
tural “revolution” ($114). Laudato Si’ teaches that our societies, ecology, 
and personal well-being are all maimed by market-driven materialism, 
consumerism, overblown individualism, self-centered pursuit of immediate 
gratification, anthropocentrism, and a false faith that endless technological 
progress will forever yield unlimited economic growth. It sounds an urgent 
call that our earthly home is fast reaching the limits of its capacity to 
tolerate our cultural and material excesses. 

Secular international human rights norms share important values with the 
Catholic faith, notably respect for human dignity and security. They take 
broader stands in support of liberty and against discrimination. But they do not 
aim as high as the church. Widely agreed international norms are necessarily 
the product of consensus diplomacy among nations, whose diverse political and 
value systems are immersed in a market-driven global culture of technological 
progress and material growth. Norms adopted by international organizations 
reflect both what is common and what is diverse among their member states. 
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The United Nations encompasses democratic as well as repressive states, and 
religious as well as secular cultures. The result is that international norms, far 
from upsetting political and economic apple-carts, tend toward the lowest 
common denominator. Rather than reach for the heavens, they erect a floor. 
You need not love your neighbor, but you must not torture her. 

Unlike Catholic social teaching, international human rights norms 
emphasize rights over responsibilities. Lacking an agreed, unifying theory, 
international human rights reduce to a menu of separate rights, instead 
of a cohesive, integral whole (see Glendon 1998). While necessary to 
avert suffering, they do not aspire to maximize the common good. They 
do not challenge the sins of their authors: materialism, consumerism, 
self-centeredness, and the myth of endless growth. They accept cultures, 
however misguided, and development models, however short-sighted. The 
price of gaining widespread acceptance by governments is settling for 
minimum, albeit critically important, rules of civility. 

Mining is not exempt from these profound differences between Catholic 
social teaching and international human rights norms. If Laudato Si’ is 
revolutionary, secular international norms for mining are merely reg- 
ulatory. Coal mining is an example. Laudato Si’ asserts the “use of highly 
polluting fossil fuels—especially coal...needs to be progressively replaced 
without delay” (Francis 2015, §165). By contrast, international norms seek 
to curb the coal industry’s pollution, require it to respect local communities, 
avoid repressive violence, not fuel armed conflict, and move gradually to 
reduce carbon emissions. Still, at present, they seek only to rein in, not 
challenge the very existence of, the industry. 

This difference between Catholic social teaching and international human 
rights norms is illustrated more broadly by their contrasting attitudes toward 
the end uses and profits of mining. The church considers the intrinsic value 
of the end use of what is mined, based on its contribution to integral human 
development. By contrast, international human rights norms on mining pay 
no attention to the intrinsic value of the end use. International norms 
adopted by governments, not by theologians, accept market valuations of 
mining based on monetary worth in consumerist societies. 

Consider gold mines. Even when operated by the cleanest modern tech- 
niques, they pollute. Some level of environmental cost could be justified if the 
gold is to be used for, say, life-saving medical technology. In fact, the vast 
majority of gold mined nowadays (other than for bullion) is destined for 
jewelry (Sepanek 2012). The church would ask, is self-adornment worth the 
environmental costs? International human rights norms do consider the en- 
vironmental impacts of gold mining. But they pay no attention to the intrinsic 
value of the end use. Their environmental regulations are the same regardless 
of whether the gold will be used to save lives or to adorn people. Much less 
do they condition the right to mine gold for a profit on the end use. 

Catholic social teaching and international human rights norms also differ 
on the pope’s injunction to mining executives to balance profits against a need 
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to “reduce, reuse, recycle” (Francis 2019). There may be no present need to 
mine more gold for jewelry. There may be so much of the mineral already 
in jewelry stores and pawn shops that we do not need to dig for more. 
Gold-mining executives might choke on this conclusion, and to suspend gold 
mining for jewelry would also affect the gainful employment of miners, cut- 
ters, and merchants. Still, on a holistic view, Catholic social teaching arguably 
calls on us, before we mine more, to sell what already gleams through 
countless shop windows around the globe. International human rights norms 
do not go so far. So long as reasonable environmental and human rights 
safeguards are followed, these secular norms do not object to a mining 
company digging for gold we do not need in order to sell it for a profit. If 
a company can make money by mining, that’s fine. And if a country’s gov- 
ernment, aiming to expand its economy, markets itself as the gold mining 
capital of a world already up to its neck in baubles, that’s fine, too. 

Catholic social teaching, then, is vastly more ambitious than interna- 
tional human rights norms. Even so, its lofty aspirations may have much 
to learn from the specificity and practicality of evolving international 
human rights norms for business, in general, and mining, in particular. 
The United Nations Guiding Principles on Business and Human Rights 
reiterate the legal duties of states to protect human rights, including from 
business; confirm the social responsibility of business to respect human 
rights; and make clear the duty of states and responsibility of business 
to facilitate remedies when business activities adversely impact human 
rights (UN Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 2011). 
The Guiding Principles are now increasingly supplemented and im- 
plemented by other global and regional norms, national laws, and, as Ray 
Offenheiser outlines in his chapter in this volume, by industry codes and 
company policies and procedures. Soon after their adoption, the church 
wisely endorsed the Guiding Principles (Tomasi 2014). Much remains to 
be done, but the trend lines of secular norms are moving toward moder- 
ating the worst social and environmental excesses of the mining industry. 
Yet it is unrealistic to expect secular norms, however helpful, ever 
to embrace the revolution in values, culture, worldview, and models of 
development advocated by Laudato Si’. 

The following sections address, first, the diversity of mining industries; 
second, the impacts of mining on human rights, the environment, and 
peace; third, teaching from Laudato Si’ pertinent to mining issues; fourth, 
international human rights norms; fifth, international norms on peace; and 
finally, how Catholic teaching and international norms might be combined 
to better serve peace and the common good. 


Mining diversity 


Not all mining is the same; neither Catholic social teaching nor interna- 
tional norms can adopt a one-size-fits-all approach. Analysis of costs and 
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benefits must be disaggregated, and should consider the mining technolo- 
gies used for different substances and varied end uses, ranging from frivo- 
lous to useful to critically important. 

There is geographical diversity and endless variation in what is mined 
and end uses. China is by far the globe’s champion miner. Not only is 
it the world’s largest producer of coal and gold, China also has “great 
prospecting potential” for 22 other “major minerals,” including iron 
ore, manganese, chromite, copper, lead, zinc, bauxite, tungsten, tin, 
molybdenum, antimony, nickel, silver, lithium, pyrites, sulphurite, 
phosphate rock, potash, magnesite, fluorite, boron and barite (Wu and Li 
2018). In addition, China is the world’s leading producer of “rare earth 
minerals” which are unknown to most of us, but are strategically or 
commercially important. Leading examples include lanthanum (used in 
hybrid vehicles and smart phones), cerium (used in catalytic converters 
and LED lighting), and terbium (used for solid state electronics, fuel cells, 
and naval sonar). 

Latin American mining portfolios are likewise large and varied. Mexico, the 
world’s largest miner of silver, is also an important producer of copper, coal, 
gold, zinc, and uranium, and a major producer of twelve minerals, three of 
which are important for U.S. demand: fluorspar (used in aluminum, gasoline, 
insulating foams, refrigerants, steel, and uranium fuel), graphite (for lubricants, 
electrodes, batteries, and solar panels), and strontium (for fireworks, flares, 
and glow-in-the-dark paints, among others) (UITA 2019b). Mining mixes 
differ elsewhere in Latin America. Chile leads the world in mining copper and 
is second in lithium (UITA 2021). Peru is Latin America’s largest miner of 
gold and second largest of copper and silver (UITA 2020). Colombia leads the 
region in coal mining and has “great opportunities” for gold, copper, and 
nickel (Griffin and Acosta 2020). Important mining sectors in Bolivia include 
zinc, lead, tin, gold, silver, copper, and tungsten (UITA 2019a). 

The foregoing merely gives a flavor of the diversity in what is mined, 
where, and for what end uses. The goal is not to present an exhaustive 
global portrait, but to illustrate differences that can affect how both 
Catholic social teaching and international norms assess mining industries. 


Mining’s global and local impacts 


The social and environmental impacts of mining are both global (especially 
in end uses and through global warming) and local (the impacts on human 
rights, the environment, and peace in the community, country, and region 
where the mining takes place). 

The most extensive global impacts at present arguably come from 
burning coal to fuel electric power plants and heat homes—a major source 
of carbon emissions and a major contributor to climate change. With 
substitute fuels increasingly available and competitive, thermal coal use 
globally appears to have peaked in 2013. Since then, use has fallen steeply 
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in Europe and North America, and is projected to decline even further by 
2025. However, in China, which already produces and consumes nearly 
half of all thermal coal worldwide, demand in 2025 is projected to be about 
the same as in 2019. Meanwhile, thermal coal use in India, and also in 
Southeast Asia, each of whose coal usage is already more than the United 
States and Europe combined, is projected to keep growing (International 
Energy Agency 2020). Other top revenue generators from mining—coking 
coal, iron ore, and copper—likewise contribute significantly to climate 
change (Greenpeace Australia Pacific 2017; Pooler 2019; Brown 2016). 

Nuclear power is touted by some as a clean substitute for electricity 
generation by fossil fuels. But wholly aside from the significant risks of 
radioactive pollution from uranium mining, and the safety and environ- 
mental risks of operating nuclear power plants, global challenges of 
uranium mining include disposing of nuclear waste and ensuring that nu- 
clear materials are used only for peaceful purposes, rather than for nuclear 
arms proliferation or for terrorism. 

In the communities and countries (and sometimes the regions) where 
mining takes place, the potential adverse impacts of mining on human rights, 
environment, and peace are many and varied. They may include discharge of 
toxic substances into air, water, and soil, harming not only human health, 
but the continued ability of local residents to farm, fish, earn a livelihood, 
and sustain their families. Vibrations and noise disturb tranquility and may 
crack walls and roofs of housing. Indigenous lands, sometimes including 
sacred places, are often encroached upon without free, prior, and informed 
consent. There may be little or no community consultation about mining 
projects. Importation of mineworkers may lead to prostitution and other 
social problems. Where land is taken for mining, forced or mass displacement 
may result. Traditional collective ownership of land may be disrespected for 
lack of formal titles, and legal (or corrupt) titles given or sold to mining 
companies. When mines close, ravaged hills and streams may not be restored, 
or communities may be left to pay the costs, or restoration may be impossible 
for decades because of acid drainage. 

The economic impact on communities can also be significant. As Albino 
Barrera points out in his chapter, mining operations in the Global South 
rarely help the industry generate sustainable wealth in the host country, but 
instead allow for the formation of extractive-export enclaves. This pattern 
helps to keep the Global North enriched and the Global South im- 
poverished, while the latter remains on the front lines in coping with cli- 
mate change. 

In many instances, these problems lead to resistance and protests by 
community members and their defenders. In countries where the rule of law 
is weak (as in much of the Global South), they may be arrested, jailed, 
prosecuted on false or trumped-up charges, threatened, harassed, tortured, 
or killed (see DeJusticia and Business and Human Rights Resource Centre 
2015). And in nations beset by war, mining may become a major source of 
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funds to fuel armed conflict, such as “blood diamonds” in Sierra Leone 
(King n.d.) or coltan and “3TG” (tin, tantalum, tungsten and gold) in the 
Congo (Heath 2014). 


Examples of human rights cases against mining companies 


Colombia. The range of human rights issues that can arise at a single mine 
is illustrated by a recent complaint filed against three of the world’s mining 
giants—BHP, Anglo American, and Glencore. Supported by several other 
human rights groups, the Global Legal Action Network (GLAN) filed a 
complaint against the three companies with the National Contact Points 
(NCPs) in Australia, Switzerland, and the UK (their home countries) in 
connection with their joint venture ownership of the El Cerrejón mine 
in Colombia. The complaint alleges “Non-Compliance with the OECD 
Guidelines for Multinational Enterprises” (GLAN 2021). El Cerrejón is one 
of the largest open-pit coal mines in the world. GLAN alleges that the mine 
has caused air and noise pollution and related health impacts, contamina- 
tion of a river and nearby waterways, interference with the local hydro- 
logical system, food insecurity, and an adverse impact on climate change. 
GLAN further alleges that the three companies have inadequately re- 
sponded to threats against activists and have displaced indigenous com- 
munities, damaged their cultural heritage, and undertaken other activities 
without their consent. 

The complaint adds that the UN Special Rapporteur on Human Rights and 
the Environment declared El Cerrejón “one of the most disturbing situa- 
tions” he had learned about (GLAN 2021, 2n3). At this writing, the NCPs 
have not yet reached conclusions concerning these allegations. Meanwhile, 
the jointly-owned company announced an agreement in February 2021 with 
the Wayúu community, by which it would resolve a Colombian court case, 
reportedly by building a community health center; carrying out an environ- 
mental rehabilitation program to include the planting of 250,000 trees; 
cleaning community facilities and nearby areas over the next five years; and 
providing technical support for measuring air quality (Reuters 2021). 
Nonetheless, Glencore has recently brought an international arbitration 
claim against Colombia over El Cerrejon, and the NCP complaints illustrate 
the issues of human rights, environment, and conflict that often arise at mines 
(Bnamericas 2021). 

Guatemala. In 2013 a Superior Court of Ontario, Canada, denied a 
motion to dismiss three lawsuits brought by indigenous Mayans in 
Guatemala against Canada’s HudBay Minerals. Community members had 
protested a proposed open-pit nickel mine. The Mayan claimants alleged 
that security personnel working for HudBay’s former wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, allegedly under the control and supervision of HudBay, 
violated human rights. Among other alleged violations were the killing 
of a community leader, a shooting, and gang rapes in the vicinity of the 
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proposed mine (Choc v. Hudbay Minerals Inc. 2013). While the rapes 
were committed in 2007, before HudBay acquired the project from an- 
other Canadian company in 2008, the killing and shooting allegedly 
occurred in 2009. Civil litigation remains pending. Meanwhile, in 2021, 
the mine’s former security chief (also formerly a lieutenant general in 
Guatemala’s army) pled guilty in a criminal case to murdering the com- 
munity leader and shooting another man who was left paralyzed (Waddell 
Phillips Professional Corporation 2021). 

Zambia. In 2019, the United Kingdom Supreme Court permitted a civil 
suit brought by more than 2,500 Zambians to proceed in London against a 
British company and its Zambian subsidiary for leaks of acidic material. It 
also alleged that the company knowingly discharged toxic metals above 
legal limits into river waters near a copper mine in Zambia (Vedanta 
Resources PLC v. Lungowe et al. 2019). According to the summary by the 
Court of Appeals, the claimants alleged that they relied on the waterways 
“as ‘their primary source of clean water for drinking, bathing, cooking, 
cleaning and other domestic and recreational purposes.’ It is said that the 
waterways irrigate crops and sustain livestock [and] are a source of fresh 
fish and that, in consequence, the waterways are ‘of critical importance to 
[the claimants’] livelihoods and their physical, economic and social well- 
being”” (Lungowe et al. v. Vedanta Resources PLC and Konkola Copper 
Mines PLC2017). In 2021 the case was settled for an undisclosed sum 
(Leigh Day 2021). 


Mining and Laudato Si’ 


What is the stance of Catholic social teaching toward such alleged abuses? 
This section considers how the children of God should treat our common 
home—the earth—as set forth in Pope Francis’s 2015 encyclical Laudato 
Si’. Aspects of its teaching relate to the impacts of mining on human rights, 
the environment, and peace, and it calls for a deeper change of the culture 
and values that underpin problems associated with mining. Laudato Si’ 
teaches that abuse of our planetary home is not an accident but has “ethical 
and spiritual roots” (§9). It reflects anthropocentrism, individual and so- 
cietal selfishness, and the myths of markets and technology as saviors. We 
indulge “the notion that there are no indisputable truths to guide our lives, 
and hence human freedom is limitless” (§6). We demand rights without 
corresponding responsibilities. Such a culture is prone to promote lucrative 
mining without the corresponding human rights and environmental safe- 
guards, genuine community consultation, or respect for communally owned 
indigenous land. If buyers demand minerals regardless of the real end use 
value, the market rules. If environmental protection is needed, mining 
companies either downplay the problem or look to technological solutions, 
even if they merely mitigate the damage or postpone the day of reckoning. 
Laudato Si’ diagnoses the cultural maladies more specifically. 
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Self-centeredness. Modern culture is beset by “rampant individualism,” a 
“self-centered culture of instant gratification,” and a short-term mindset 
(§161, 181). Closely related is an egoistic attitude that we can plunder 
Sister Earth at will. In contrast, the creation accounts of the Bible leave “no 
place for a tyrannical anthropocentrism unconcerned for other creatures” 
(§68). Francis observes, “Once we lose our humility and become enthralled 
with the possibility of limitless mastery over everything, we inevitably 
end up harming society and the environment” ($224). 

Technology. This misconception is what allows for the “technocratic 
paradigm” that operates by prioritizing control over external objects 
(§106). It lures us into accepting the idea that technology and ingenuity 
can accomplish unlimited growth, but it is “based on the lie that there is an 
infinite supply of the earth’s goods, and this leads to the planet being 
squeezed dry beyond every limit.” The mining industry is not specifically 
named here, but falls clearly within the purview of Francis’s concerns. 

Technology works wonders in medicine and science. In the market, 
however, the technocratic paradigm leads to a “reductionism which affects 
every aspect of human and social life,” and its products are “not neutral, 
for they create a framework which ends up conditioning lifestyles and 
shaping social possibilities along the lines dictated by the interests of certain 
powerful groups” (§107). The tendency is for the economy to accept “every 
advance in technology with a view to profit, without concern for its po- 
tentially negative impact on human beings” ($109). 

Markets. Economic interests such as mining enterprises can trump the 
common good ($54). While it is supposed to efficiently allocate resources, 
the market often assigns a value to products that might not reflect their real 
worth and that can lead to overproduction, which negatively impacts the 
environment and regional economies. Francis rejects “a magical conception 
of the market” (§190). The point is not to stifle progress, but to define it in 
ways other than profit and economic growth. Economic development which 
does not “respect and promote human rights—personal and social, eco- 
nomic and political, including the rights of nations and of peoples—would 
not be really worthy of man” (§93). Therefore, decreased growth might be 
justified in some parts of the world if it means better protection of the 
environment, traditional cultures, human rights, and peace (§193). This is 
not saying that mining companies or other growth-focused multinational 
businesses are inherently evil. “Business is a noble vocation, directed to 
producing wealth and improving our world” (§129). Mining creates jobs 
and gives the world materials. Despite those real benefits, accepting de- 
creased growth in the mining sector in some cases could be an antidote to 
the technocratic paradigm and a market that makes growth and profit goals 
unto themselves at the expense of other, more important, values. 

Environment. The well-being of the environment is one of those values 
(§23-26). At least three specific environmental problems addressed in 
Laudato Si’ relate directly to mining: waste and our “throwaway culture,” 
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climate change, and water poverty. The victims of these problems are dis- 
proportionately in the Global South. That imbalance is connected to the 
“disproportionate use of natural resources by certain countries [in the 
Global North] over long periods of time” (§51). A “throwaway culture” 
leads to wasteful over-consumption, which worsens climate change and 
yields more demand for mined resources from the Global South, threa- 
tening water sources with pollution and creating greater climate vulner- 
ability in areas where the mining occurs ($20-22). 

A true ecological approach, Pope Francis teaches, “always becomes 
a social approach; it must integrate questions of justice in debates on the 
environment, so as to hear both the cry of the earth and the cry of the 
poor” (§49). This social approach is evident in the church’s insistence 
that, while a right to private property is important, there is always a 
“social mortgage on all private property” (§93). And the natural en- 
vironment affected by mining is not private property, but a “collective 
good, the patrimony of all humanity and the responsibility of everyone” 
(§95). The same cultural and ethical problems that underlie climate 
change underlie poverty. Similarly, mining not only harms the environ- 
ment but sometimes exhausts resources on which communities depend, 
undermines social structures which shape communal identity, and de- 
stroys sacred spaces (§146). We are not faced, then, with “two separate 
crises, one environmental and one social, but rather with one complex 
crisis which is both social and environmental,” and which demands 
“an integrated approach to combating poverty, restoring dignity to the 
excluded, and at the same time protecting nature” (§139). 

Certain questions should be asked of any proposed venture (including a 
mine) to discern whether it will contribute to “genuine integral develop- 
ment. What will it accomplish? Why? Where? When? How? For whom? 
What are the risks? What are the costs? Who will pay these costs and 
how?” (§185). Francis also specifically insists that environmental impact 
assessments should come, not after business plans are already made, but as 
part of the decision-making process from the beginning. Consensus should 
be sought among the different stakeholders, “who can offer a variety of 
approaches, solutions and alternatives,” and the local population should 
have a “special place at the table” (§ 183). Assessments should be 
transparent enough and honest enough to allow those populations to make 
truly informed decisions (§184). 

The need to act is urgent. “The pace of consumption, waste and en- 
vironmental change has so stretched the planet’s capacity that our con- 
temporary lifestyle, unsustainable as it is, can only precipitate catastrophes” 
(§161). Sustainable development is a basic question of justice and “inter- 
generational solidarity” (§159). Uncertainty cannot be permitted to pa- 
ralyze action. Laudato S? invokes the precautionary principle, enunciated 
by the 1992 Rio Declaration of the UN Conference on Environment and 
Development: “where there are threats of serious or irreversible damage, 
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lack of full scientific certainty shall not be used as a pretext for postponing 
cost-effective measures” to protect the environment (UNGA 1992). 

Peace. A spiritual resource for ushering in the kind of cultural reform 
Francis describes is the cultivation of peace. St. Francis understood, as his 
namesake observes, “just how inseparable the bond is between concern for 
nature, justice for the poor, commitment to society, and interior peace” 
(Francis 2015, §10). Laudato Si’ explains that inner peace is essential to the 
conversion that is needed for real cultural change along the lines of integral 
ecology (§225). Inner peace recognizes that “less is more” (§222). However, 
mining places exterior or communal peace at risk. As illustrated by the above 
case of alleged abuses in Guatemala, mining may not only disturb individual 
and social tranquility, but also often ignites violence or even fuels armed 
conflict. And indeed, Francis clearly includes concern for peace in the matrix 
of integral goods that are threatened by ecological indifference and pre- 
occupation with profit over justice and human dignity (§82, 92). 

A Way Forward. The cultural values and norms highlighted above sug- 
gest that “bold cultural revolution” is needed (§114). While appreciating 
material progress, we must recover values “swept away by our unrestrained 
delusions of grandeur.” We must not seek to shape the earth solely to 
our own ends, but instead engage in “responsible stewardship” (§116). We 
cannot renew our relationship with nature “without a renewal of humanity 
itself. There can be no ecology without an adequate anthropology” (§118). 
The challenge is to “to bring the whole human family together to seek a 
sustainable and integral development,” one sensitive to the suffering im- 
posed by environmental degradation, economic inequities, and violence 
on the poor (§13). 

Nor can cultural change do it alone. For changes in culture to succeed, 
they must be accompanied by changes in laws (§53). But the reverse is also 
true. If the laws are to bring about “significant, long-lasting effects, the 
majority of the members of society must be adequately motivated to accept 
them, and personally transformed to respond” (§211). Moreover, even 
well-framed laws governing the mining industry are often ineffective 
because much of the world’s mining takes place in nations with weak in- 
stitutions, little respect for the rule of law, and citizens who lack political 
power ($142). 

But national laws and political power are not enough. Individual coun- 
tries often face a power imbalance in confronting huge, multinational 
mining companies. For example, the Anglo-Swiss mining giant Glencore 
had revenues in 2019 of $215 billion (Mining Technology 2020)—more 
than the entire GDPs of mining nations such as Bolivia ($41 billion), 
Guatemala ($77 billion), or Zambia ($23 billion) (World Bank n.d.). It 
follows that “[e]nforceable international agreements are urgently needed... 
to impose obligations and prevent unacceptable actions, for example, when 
powerful companies or countries ... offshore polluting industries in other 
countries” (Francis 2015, §173). 
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International human rights norms do not presuppose a belief in the divine. 
They proclaim freedom, not only of religion, but also of conscience—which 
includes the right not to believe in any divine power (UNGA 1966a, art. 
18.1). They do not presume to denounce the materialistic values of con- 
temporary culture, or to challenge the prevalent paradigm of unending 
technological progress and economic growth. They are the product, not 
of a unified epistemology, but of negotiated—or feigned—agreement on 
fundamental rights among disparate cultures and political systems. 

While they do not join Catholic social teaching, or indeed any religion, 
in reaching for the heavenly, international human rights norms are con- 
sistent, as far as they go, with Catholic social teaching. They are centered 
on human dignity (UNGA 1948, art. 1). They ask states to respect not 
only civil and political rights (UNGA 1966a), but also economic, social, 
and cultural rights (UNGA 1966b). They consecrate workers” rights to 
decent wages and hours, working conditions, and to organize and bargain 
collectively (UNGA 1948, art. 23; International Labour Organization 
2010). They recognize that the right to private property can be sub- 
ordinated to public purpose (Organization of American States 2011, art. 
21.1), albeit with due monetary compensation (art. 21.2). They include 
the human right to a decent environment (UNGA 2018, $1; African Union 
1981, art. 24; Organization of American States 1999, art. 11.1; European 
Union 2012, art. 37; Association of Southeast Asian Nations 2013, art. 
28.f; Community of Latin American and Caribbean States 2018). Some of 
their instruments embrace the precautionary principle (Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development 2011, art. VI.4). They call for 
meaningful consultation with affected communities (UN Office of the 
High Commissioner for Human Rights 2011, principle 18.a) and, for 
indigenous peoples, “free, prior and informed consent” before initiating 
major development projects (UNGA 2007, art. 10, 11.2, 19, 29.2, 32.2). 
International norms include a right to development, albeit vaguely defined 
and largely unenforceable (UNGA 1986). 

For mining—and indeed for business generally —the central instru- 
ment is the UN Guiding Principles on Business and Human Rights 
(UNGPs), adopted by consensus of the UN Human Rights Council in 
2011, and now widely incorporated or endorsed by other international 
and regional instruments, as well as by industry and company policies, 
and the church (UN Office of the High Commissioner for Human 
Rights 2011). 

The UNGPs rest on three pillars. Pillar I is addressed to states. It re- 
affirms that they have a “duty to protect” human rights from infringement 
by third parties, including business (principle 1). This largely restates and 
particularizes legal duties of states under existing international human 
rights law. 
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Pillar II addresses business. It recognizes that business has a “responsi- 
bility to respect” human rights (principle 11), which is less demanding 
than the state’s “duty to protect.” The responsibility is both negative and 
positive. Negatively, companies should not violate human rights. Positively, 
they should adopt formal human rights policies (principle 15, 16); exercise 
due diligence to anticipate and avoid adverse human rights impacts which 
they cause or contribute to through their own activities (principle 13, 17); 
use their leverage to seek to prevent or mitigate adverse human rights im- 
pacts arising from their business relationships (principle 13); engage in 
meaningful consultation with potentially affected groups and other stake- 
holders (principle 18); monitor and report on the human rights impacts 
of their activities on a regular basis (principle 20, 21); and address such 
impacts when they occur (principle 15, 19). Even if the responsibility of 
business to respect human rights is not (yet) a legal duty, neither is it purely 
voluntary. It reflects societal expectations of business, which are now 
articulated, not only in the UNGPs, but in the many governmental and 
business documents which adopt it (UNGA 2008, §54). 

Pillar III is addressed to both states and business. It recognizes the right 
of victims to remedies for business-related human rights abuses. States 
have a duty to provide both judicial and non-judicial remedies (UN Office 
of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 2011, principle 25-28). 
Where business identifies that it has caused or contributed to an adverse 
impact, it has a responsibility to provide or cooperate in remediation 
through legitimate processes (principle 22). Business also has a responsi- 
bility to provide non-judicial remedies through genuine, rights-compatible 
grievance procedures (principle 29-31). 

The UNGPs do not call on companies to love their neighbors or re- 
nounce materialism. They nonetheless add a welcome degree of practical 
effectiveness and specificity to Catholic social teaching on human rights 
and ecology as applied to mining. The principles themselves are relatively 
precise. For example, principle 16 provides not only that a company 
should have a “policy commitment” to respect human rights, but more 
specifically that the policy should: be approved at the most senior level; be 
informed by expertise; state the company’s human rights expectations 
of personnel, business partners and other parties directly linked to its 
activities; be publicly available and communicated internally and ex- 
ternally; and be reflected in operational policies and procedures necessary 
to embed it throughout the company. 

The UNGPs lend themselves to implementation by business generally and 
the mining industry in particular. In 2018 the International Council of 
Metals and Mining (ICMM), representing 27 of the world’s largest mining 
companies, announced that it had become the first mining industry body to 
commit its members to implement the UNGPs. The principles are thus to be 
put in practice by ICMM member companies, which together cover over a 
quarter of all mined commodities by value. 
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The UNGPs also signal the business responsibility to respect an array of 
other international human rights instruments, most of which were originally 
directed largely or only to states. Principle 12 calls on business to respect 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights; the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights; the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; and the International Labour Organization’s Declaration 
on Fundamental Principles and Rights at Work. Together these instruments 
cover a broad spectrum of human rights. Even so, for particular contexts such 
as mining, principle 12 goes further, recognizing that “[a]dditional standards 
may be applicable in particular situations, such as the UN Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples.” Among other provisions, the UN Declaration 
requires that free, prior, and informed consent of indigenous peoples be 
sought before mining on their lands or using their waters or other resources 
(UNGA 2007, e.g., art. 32.2). 

Formally, the Declaration is not legally binding. Nonetheless, it can be 
used to assess whether business meets its responsibility to respect human 
rights. It also informs interpretation of treaties which are legally binding 
on states. For example, International Labour Organization Convention 
169 requires “free and informed consent” before indigenous peoples are 
relocated (International Labour Organization 1989, art. 16.2). Although 
joined by only 23 states, they include such important mining countries 
as Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Peru.” 

Regional human rights treaties have also been interpreted to require free, 
prior, and informed consent. In the Americas, nearly all Latin American 
countries are parties to the American Convention on Human Rights. The 
Convention has been interpreted by the Inter-American Court of Human 
Rights (2012, $177-211) to mandate free, prior and informed consultation 
with indigenous peoples. Moreover, in cases involving major impact pro- 
jects within indigenous territory, “the State has a duty, not only to consult 
with [them]..., but also to obtain their free, prior, and informed consent, 
according to their customs and traditions” (Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights 2007, §134). In Africa, the African Court of Human and 
Peoples’ Rights (2017, §131) has held that States have at least a duty of 
“prior consultation” (and perhaps consent) before expelling an indigenous 
people from its land. These injunctions to consult versus obtain consent 
reflect varying legal interpretations of the force such regulations hold. 
The above sources refer those regulations to states, but the UNGPs make 
companies, including mining companies, responsible to use the leverage 
they may have to try to ensure that genuine consultation takes place and 
that, at minimum, free, prior, and informed consent is sought. 

The foregoing discussion of norms from the UNGPs that are applicable 
to mining is not exhaustive. Still, it provides starting points for practitioners 
of Catholic peacebuilding who wish to bring widely supported secular 
norms to bear in the defense of human dignity, planetary survival, the 
common good, and peace. 
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International norms on peace 


With relatively few but nonetheless important exceptions,? international 
law does not generally address the kind of interior peace of which St. 
Francis wrote, which is likely to be damaged by the kinds of human rights 
and environmental abuses associated with mining. International law 
mainly addresses the right to external peace—the absence of armed con- 
flict. The UN General Assembly’s Declaration on the Right to Peace 
provides, “Everyone has the right to enjoy peace such that all human 
rights are promoted and protected and development is fully realized” 
(UNGA 2016, art. 1). The human rights provisions of the Declaration 
address not only international wars and internal armed conflicts, but ar- 
guably also civil disturbances, such as those arising from mining disputes 
(art. 2). By themselves, this and earlier UN declarations on peace are 
not legally binding. However, they can be politically and diplomatically 
influential. They may also be used judicially to interpret treaties (such as 
the UN Charter). 

The UNGPs are also not legally binding but provide guidance to business, 
including mining companies, operating in conflict zones: 


“[Clonflict-affected areas’ may increase the risks of enterprises being 
complicit in gross human rights abuses committed by other actors 
(security forces, for example). Business enterprises should treat this risk 
as a legal compliance issue, given the expanding web of potential 
corporate legal liability arising from extraterritorial civil claims, and 
from the incorporation of the provisions of the Rome Statute of the 
International Criminal Court in jurisdictions that provide for corporate 
criminal responsibility. In addition, corporate directors, officers and 
employees may be subject to individual liability for acts that amount to 
gross human rights abuses. In complex contexts such as these, business 
enterprises should ensure that they do not exacerbate the situation. (UN 
Office of the High Commissioner for Human Rights 2011, principle 
23 commentary) 


Aside from these human rights instruments, most international norms on 
peace in the UN Charter, international humanitarian law, and international 
criminal law do not usually apply to mining disputes, for two main reasons. 
First, most international law on resort to war is restricted to wars between 
nations, which are rarely triggered by mining disputes.* Second, interna- 
tional laws mandating humane conduct of internal armed conflicts between 
governments and insurgents would apply to conflicts tied to mining only 
if they involve a high threshold of military organization, discipline, and 
violence, as with rebel groups in the Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
though not the riots or sporadic violence typically involved in mining 
disputes (International Criminal Court 2011, art. 8.2.d). 
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However, international law does not ignore communities victimized by 
violence in mining disputes. International human rights law applies. It 
protects, for example, the rights to life and bodily integrity, as well as 
freedoms of speech, association, and peaceful assembly (UNGA 1966a, art. 
6, 7, 10, 18, 19, 22). In cases before international human rights bodies, 
advocates may use the UN Declaration on the Right to Peace “within 
and between societies,” and the UNGPs on risks in conflict zones, to help 
interpret human rights norms in the context of violent mining disputes. 


Combining for peace and the common good 


While Catholic social teaching is more ambitious and aspirational, in- 
ternational human rights norms are more concrete and immediately 
practical (even if narrower). In addressing mining, Catholics need not 
choose between the two. The church will not and should not retreat from 
its commitments inspired by the Gospel. At the same time, as Laudato Si’ 
teaches, the task before us is so immense that Catholics need to reach 
out to all people of good will to curb the calamities to which mining often 
contributes. 

That means reaching out, beyond even other religious communities, to 
secular activists, victims of abuses, NGOs, human rights and environmental 
lawyers, courts, governments, the media—and mining companies, with 
whom the church has dialogued in recent years (Francis 2019). Outreach is 
best communicated through language readily understood by others, and by 
invoking norms they embrace, so long as those norms are consistent with 
Catholic social teaching. In addressing mining, the Catholic community 
would be well-advised not to limit itself to Catholic doctrine. The church 
should endeavor to ensure that its recommendations on mining to gov- 
ernments, business, and society are consistent with, and capture the es- 
sentials of, relevant international human rights norms, including but not 
limited to the widely endorsed UNGPs. Among other things, this means 
becoming acquainted with the content of the UNGPs. In general, the state’s 
“duty to protect” and the business’s “responsibility to respect” human 
rights (including environmental rights and the right to peace) are eminently 
consistent with Catholic social teaching. If in any instance the church be- 
lieves that it must depart from an aspect of the UNGPs, the need for such a 
departure should be carefully reasoned and publicly articulated. Outreach 
has practical value. Even if it may not meet all the broad spiritual objectives 
of the church, it adds social and political heft by uniting the persuasive 
powers of both religious and secular norms and actors against the power of 
multinational mining companies. It thereby concretely advances Catholic 
social principles on human rights, the environment, and peace. The church 
can and should unite its voice with victims and with those who advocate 
putting secular norms into practice, as opposed to merely articulating them 
in empty promises. 
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In reaching out, the church can bring to bear its broader perspective. For 
example, cost-benefit analyses of mining projects should not be limited to 
impacts in the local community, but should be expanded to take into ac- 
count the social utility, or lack thereof, of the end for which the mining is 
undertaken. It is one thing to expose local residents to some degree of risk 
in order to mine precious metals essential for computer networks in hos- 
pitals. It is quite another to ask them to sacrifice in order to mine gold or 
silver for luxury trinkets. If communities near a mine are to be asked to face 
some degree of risk, it should at the very least be for morally justifiable 
ends. This point, not addressed by secular international human rights 
norms, is a spiritual truth taught by Laudato Si’ and its critique of mining in 
light of larger cultural maladies of consumerism, materialism, and waste. 

However, assessing end use may be difficult in practice. If a mineral is 
mined for sale on the world market, there may be no way in advance to know 
or to value its eventual end use. It may eventually be sold as jewelry or used 
for heart monitors. Or a mining company may know the end uses but refuse 
to disclose them. Or there is the conundrum of how to assess mining which 
damages the environment when the minerals are to be used for renewable 
energy technology to mitigate climate change, as discussed by Holden and 
Montevecchio later in this book. To overcome such practical obstacles, the 
church could learn both positive and negative lessons from secular norms and 
procedures on mining due diligence (European Parliament and the Council of 
the European Union 2017), transparency (Extractive Industries Transparency 
Initiative n.d.), disclosure (US Congress 2010, sec. 1502.b), reporting (UK 
Parliament 2015, sec. 52), and certifications (Kimberley Process n.d.). The 
church does not need to reinvent wheels. Secular experience may either point 
the way to solutions, signal where they are elusive, or clarify when certain 
approaches are unworkable. On the other hand, without advocacy by the 
church and others of broader vision, international and national laws might 
continue to permit mines to be licensed without regard to end uses. Just as 
Catholic social teaching can learn from international human rights law, 
so too international law can learn from Catholic principles. 

Laudato Si’ further teaches that necessary cultural change cannot fully 
succeed without legal change. This means that the church should learn 
about existing national mining laws and advocate reforms. In Guatemala in 
the early 2000s, for example, the church played a key role in developing a 
draft reform of the mining law (Holden and Jacobson 2009). Although the 
draft was not adopted by the country’s lawmakers, the church stood—and 
was seen to stand—with the people and on the right side of history. 

Elsewhere church campaigns on mining may meet with greater success, 
as seen in two cases from this book. As outlined by Andrés McKinley, in 
El Salvador church support was important to a ban on mining, which the 
government later successfully defended in an international arbitration 
brought by mining companies (Palumbo and Malkin 2017; Malkin 2016). 
The ban on mining “marked the culmination of a multi-year campaign in 
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which the archbishop of San Salvador and the Jesuit-run Central American 
University played a major role” (Palumbo 2017). And in the chapter 
on Peru, José Bayardo Chata Pacoricona describes several court successes 
arguing against mining development and active pursuit of varied legal 
actions on behalf of indigenous and other marginalized communities. 

As the contrasting outcomes in the neighboring countries of El Salvador 
and Guatemala suggest, national laws alone may not always prevail over 
the wealth and power of large mining companies. Since the operations 
of multinational mining enterprises extend beyond the reach of any one 
nation it is important, as recognized by Laudato Si’, to develop global 
regulatory norms and institutions with the power to impose sanctions. 
For example, without endorsing any particular text, the Holy See has 
repeatedly endorsed the concept of a legally binding treaty on business 
and human rights to regulate transnational business, including mining 
companies. Citing Laudato Si’, the Holy See in 2017 told the UN 
intergovernmental group working on a proposed treaty that: 


[I]t is important to recognize that there are good reasons why interna- 
tional law might devote specific attention to transnational corporations 
and in particular their accountability for human rights abuses. An 
international legal instrument has the potential to make corporations 
criminally, civilly, and administratively liable, while guaranteeing the 
protection of human rights, providing access to judicial remedy, and 
adding an important tool for accountability. (Jurkovič 2017, n.p.) 


These are examples of how the church can work on mining issues with 
other faith and secular communities: through outreach, in campaigns to 
improve national laws, and in shaping and invoking international laws 
and institutions. The church must of course continue its indispensable 
spiritual and social teaching. However, if the church is to overcome in- 
justice in mining, a bridge to persons of goodwill can be built by learning 
the language and using the norms of international human rights. Neither 
Catholic social teaching nor international norms suffice by themselves to 
shield human rights, the environment, and peace, from the adverse impacts 
of mining. What the church needs is an approach grounded in the Gospel 
but also informed by international human rights law. 


Notes 


1 Compare, for example, Green America (n.d.) with Totty (2008). 

2 Information on ratifications of the Indigenous and Tribal Peoples’ Convention 
can be found at https://www.ilo.org/dyn/normlex/en/f? p=NORMLEXPUB:11300::: 
NO:11300:P11300_INSTRUMENT_ID:312314:NO. 

3 For example, mental pain and suffering may be included as an element of monetary 
reparations for gross violations of human rights (see Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights 2003, §260-66; International Criminal Court 2011, art 7.1.k). 
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4 One exception is armed conflict between insurgent groups supported by Rwanda 
in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (see Schneider 2012). 
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11 Development as depth: towards 
a theology of integral human 
development 


Clemens Sedmak 


In the first book of Samuel, we find the colorful description of a thought- 
provoking scene: the young shepherd, David, is willing to fight Goliath; 
King Saul gives David his armor and helmet, but David “tried in vain to 
walk, for he was not used to them” (1 Sam. 17:38-39a). David is too small 
for the armor, probably the most precious and heaviest of the time. 

The image is quite powerful if we translate it into the present situation: 
we have built huge armors of technological possibilities and agency, but 
have not grown to match it; we are like moral and spiritual dwarfs in 
the armor of giants. We still study Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics. His 
contributions to science have lost much of their relevance and plausibility, 
while we have not made enough progress on the grounds of morality 
to render his moral observations obsolete. There is a disconnect between 
technological and moral progress, between economic and spiritual 
growth. In light of the challenges we face with the practices of mining, we 
have to ask ourselves some deep moral questions. We cannot do without 
the fruits of mining in our present lives, but we might have to rethink some 
of the parameters guiding the industry. This concerns especially decision- 
making processes and the interaction between mining activities and local 
contexts. Technological progress may help, but it is not the main issue. 
To quote a line from Holden and Montevecchio’s chapter for this book: 
“the idea of removing less from the earth and, instead, getting more out 
of what has already been extracted or else changing consumption patterns 
altogether are never considered.” These challenges touch upon moral 
and spiritual questions—and the deliberation of ends. We have, as Pope 
Francis’s (2015, §105) encyclical Laudato Si’ states, “not been trained to 
use power well.” “We have too many means and only a few substantial 
ends” (§203). 

A theology of integral human development (IHD) is committed to brid- 
ging this gap between means and ends, between external progress and inner 
growth; it is committed to integrating our technological possibilities into 
our moral and spiritual identity. This article will develop a theology of IHD 
with a special emphasis on the mining industry. 
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Integral human development 


A simple understanding of IHD is a short formula: the development of the 
whole person and the development of each person. This deceptively 
simple characterization dates back to 1967, when Paul VI, in Populorum 
Progressio, wrote about “authentic human development.” Development 
“cannot be restricted to economic growth alone. To be authentic, it must 
be well rounded; it must foster the development of each person and of 
the whole person” (§14). This concept can be translated into two im- 
peratives: Do not leave anyone behind! Make sure that each dimension 
of the person counts! 

These two imperatives of IHD correspond to the notion of the common 
good and the notion of human dignity. The common good refers to the 
flourishing of a community as a community on the basis of the flourishing 
of each of its members. It is an aspirational concept that can never be fully 
met. But it expresses the challenge like a thorn in the flesh of social reality: 
to leave no one behind. Seen in this light, the common good is dis- 
tinguished from a utilitarian approach that seeks the greatest good of the 
greatest number. The common good comes with special attention to the 
most disadvantaged members of a community and sometimes follows 
the dynamics of the parable of the lost sheep: to “leave the ninety-nine on 
the mountains and go in search of the one that went astray” (Mt. 18:12). 
A commitment to IHD implies a commitment to special consideration for 
the least privileged and least powerful members of a community; in the 
case of the mining industry, these may be the local population. Especially 
in a situation of “big business,” the reminder that each person’s dignity 
counts may be called for. 

The central notion of IHD is human dignity; it refers to an under- 
standing of a dignified life, a life that corresponds to the dignity of the 
human person. This idea reflects a particular anthropology. It comes 
with an image of the human person as a multi-layered being that cannot 
be reduced to a “one-dimensional” existence, just as Herbert Marcuse 
(2002 [1964]) had described a one-sided and reductionist approach to 
development. The human person cannot live without bread, but does 
not live by bread alone. There is an important aspect of “being beyond 
having” that requires dignity-sensitive development to be human- 
centered. Human-centered development, in the words of Denis Goulet 
(1995, 6-7), refers to a primacy of being over having: “Societies are 
more human, or more developed, not when men and women ‘have more’ 
but when they are enabled to ‘be more.’ The main criterion of devel- 
opment is not increased production or material wellbeing but qualitative 
human enrichment.” 

Even though we cannot make unrealistic claims, we can ask the mining 
industry for a systematic “moral cost” analysis of their economic activities. 
We can ask for the identification of entry points for moral burdens. 
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An exercise of mapping the crucial moral challenges is a necessary step 
in building a morally sensitive, more humane economy. This concern has 
been at the basis of an understanding of development as integral. 

The idea that IHD is the development of each person and the whole 
person was inspired by Joseph Lebret, a French Dominican and econo- 
mist, who worked with sea fisheries in France. There, he observed the 
negative effects of certain economic developments on local workers, no- 
tably exploitation by a foreign industry (Bosi 2012, 253). Lebret coined 
the term “human economy,” i.e., an economy that would be “favourable 
to human development,” to “a fully human life,” as he wrote in his 1954 
essay “Economie et Humanisme” (quoted in Keleher 2019, 29). A “fully 
human life” is more than a provision of basic goods but is rooted in a 
sense of compassion. Compassion is “an existential fellowship with every 
man [person] who strives to unite the world under a common destiny and 
to collectively create the structures that the realization of this aspiration 
calls for. To love is to identify oneself with one’s neighbour, with all men 
[persons], and to create with them the conditions for their self-fulfilment” 
(Cosmao 1970, 68). 

This lofty language can be translated into corporate social responsibility 
of mining corporations and their sincere engagement with local commu- 
nities. Raymond Offenheiser’s chapter has pointed to some encouraging 
developments with regard to indigenous rights or the establishment of 
consent-oriented processes. There have been clearly intentional efforts to 
pursue a more inclusive approach that takes non-material aspects such as 
rights into consideration. The idea of a human-centered development 
committed to an idea of a full human life and the principles of the common 
good and human dignity can also be translated into an approach in de- 
velopment ethics (see Keleher 2017; 2019). IHD ethics is an important 
contribution to a way of thinking about development that takes the dignity 
and the social nature of the human person seriously. The task we face is not 
ethics but theology. What is specific about a “theology of IHD”? 


A theological perspective 


The following reflections offer a “niche product,” a general framework for 
a theology of IHD that can be applied to mining. Since the normative 
discourse on mining has been spearheaded by ethics rather than theology, 
I would like to show how theology can add a distinctive voice. Ultimately, 
the theological perspective is an appeal to reflecting on the ultimate ends. It 
will not be enough to offer a moral justification for particular means; 
the fundamental question about the first and last goals have to be raised. 
The “selling point” of theology is the finiteness of life and resources. In 
other words, there are natural limits to what can be extracted and all 
those involved in the industry will die one day. This is the entry point for 
theological considerations. 
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Some people believe in an afterlife, others do not. This difference seems 
to be comparable to matters of taste, but the implications reach far deeper. 
The responses to sensitive questions like beginning and end of life issues, 
the state of suffering, the meaning of terms like “success,” “justice,” 
“happiness,” or “flourishing” are profoundly affected by this distinction; so 
are key aspects of the mining industry such as “profit,” “maximization,” 
and “shareholder values.” This difference is fundamental for the genuine 
place of theology in intellectual and academic discourses. This difference 
decides whether “the world” will have the “first word” and “last word,” or 
whether theological values from “beyond the world” will. Wittgenstein 
famously stated in his Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922, 6.41) that “in 
the world everything is as it is and happens as it does happen.” Similarly, 
we could say that mining operations happen as they happen, following 
built-in mechanisms of technologically supported maximization of profit. 
Normative questions enter from a point of view that does not take the 
factual as the ultimate norm. Theology specifically asks questions from 
“outside of the world.” 

Theology anchors our reflective processes. If we compare our intellectual 
efforts to a performance on a stage, theology provokes the question of 
which play we are in. To whom are we talking? From where are we talking? 
What is the drama in which we are participating? Let us call these three 
questions the audience question, the position question, and the script 
question. The audience question: who is listening, who is watching? 
Candidates for an answer would include contemporaries, future genera- 
tions, but also ancestors and God. Who will be judging us? The position 
question: From where are we speaking? Are we speaking from the position 
of a creature? Are we inhabiting the space of a mortal or an immortal 
being? The script question: What is the point of the drama we are in? Who 
has the power to shape the drama, especially the beginning and the end? 
What is our role on the stage of life? 

The project of developing a “theology of IHD” is different from an 
“ethics of IHD.” There is an explicit recognition of audience, position, and 
script in theology, the recognition of a particular anchoring of our reflec- 
tion. This anchoring is, of course, always contextual. Theology is not a 
homogenous country, but many different provinces and regions. There are 
many “theologies of mining,” acknowledging local realities, and local 
challenges. Conflicts are always entry points for normative considerations, 
and conflicts always have a particular profile and a local history. 

All theologies have this commitment to a specific way of anchoring our 
thoughts, a commitment to a sphere “beyond the world” that guides and 
frames our intellectual engagement. This anchoring points to the question 
of first and last values. If people are tempted to dismiss theology as irre- 
levant, I would point to three things: (a) the question of first and last values 
is an essential one that cannot be ignored on an existential level; (b) there is 
the possibility that the story told by religions and reflected on by theologies 
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is true; and (c) the vast majority of people on this planet have some kind of 
religious affiliation with an either implicit or explicit theology to accom- 
pany their religious beliefs and practices. This is very much in line with 
William James’s (1985 [1902]) approach in the Varieties of Religious 
Experience. What can theology offer to the discourse on IHD? 


An integral analysis and the foundational text of Laudato Si’ 


Laudato Si’ (Francis 2015) is an important and influential document that 
lays the ground for a theology of IHD. It has been dealt with in this 
book in the chapter written by Anne Floerke Scheid and Daniel P. Scheid. 
In their contribution the authors have shown how Laudato Si”, with its 
message on integral ecology, is relevant for an understanding of an 
ecological just peace applicable to mining. Laudato Si’ has contributed 
to a deepening of the concept of IHD with an ecological perspective 
(§141) and with a long-term perspective that explicitly considers future 
generations (§159). 

If we take an integral view to mean a holistic approach that brings se- 
parate aspects into a shared whole, we can understand the integral and 
integrating character of Laudato Si’ in many ways. The whole document 
develops the thesis that everything is connected (§16, 42, 70, 92, 117, 138, 
240). As a consequence, the world’s problems cannot be analyzed or ex- 
plained in isolation (§61; cf. §110, 131). This integral view comes with 
the obligation to think in terms of interdependence, “one world with a 
common plan” (§164). The integral view, we could say, is an expression of 
and leads to an ethics of thinking. Let me offer a reference point for a more 
integral approach. 

An integral analysis of the mining industry would take a closer look at 
the dynamics of “extracting.” Extracting is an action that removes some- 
thing from something else. As Tobias Winright observed in his chapter, it 
also has the semantic nuance of “force” (if not “violence”): “X extracted 
information from Y.” Here, “extracting” is close to “pulling out forcibly.” 
Etymologically speaking, “extracting” is based on “ex” (“out,” “out of”) 
and “trahere” (“draw”). This gives us a first sketch of the key concepts at 
stake: (a) Extracting is an action (and not an event) that follows agent- 
causality and intentionality; (b) extracting requires “force;” (c) extracting 
changes a situation by creating a new ontological state: B is separated from 
A, changing the state of A as well as the state of B. A basic analysis of 
“extract,” then, could look like this: 


X extracts B from A in C through M because of R. 
X is the agent (the subject), B is the extracted material, A is the source of the 


extracted material, C is the context of the operation, M is the mode of 
extraction (method, means), R is the reason or set of reasons (“why”). 
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The different elements of this analysis are interconnected. If we apply this 
simple analysis to mining we might see that the agent is normally a com- 
bination of persons and institutions/organizations, that candidates for “B” 
have multiplied over the years, that the context is recognized to be ecolo- 
gically and ethically problematic, that the mode has become more and more 
refined and technologically complicated, and that R cannot be separated 
from categories like “profit” or “demand and lifestyle,” what Douglass 
Cassel refers to in his chapter as end uses. This would then immediately 
bring us into the realm of ethical considerations with issues like: division of 
moral labor between individuals and institutions; questions of responsi- 
bility, sustainability, and accountability; analysis of stake holders with their 
power structures; or moral deliberations of lifestyle and virtues like tem- 
perance and justice. This perspective is an integral part of the analysis, not 
an optional addition. 

This analysis would also allow for an analysis of conflicts if we expand it: 


X extracts B from A in C through M because of R, affecting Y. 


Y would be stakeholders in the process; we can invite an explicit con- 
sideration of violated interests through this version: 


X extracts B from A in C through M because of R, against the interests 
of Y. 


We can also make the potential for conflicts explicit in this version: 


X extracts B from A in C through M because of R, thereby causing 
damage to Y. 


In this form, the analysis would ask for an explicit reflection on those whose 
lives, interests, properties, or communities have been damaged by mining. 
This is not an unrealistic appeal to end mining, but a plea for the proper 
consideration of the full and integral reality of the act. A commitment to 
IHD would specifically ask to consider in “Y” the most disadvantaged and 
least privileged stakeholders. 

A theological perspective would add specific connections to this analysis, 
especially in the justifiability of the mode “M,” reflection on the reasons 
“R,” and “weighing” of the stakeholders “Y” in the spirit of a “preferential 
option for the poor.” Particular modes “M” of extraction can be severely 
problematic in and of themselves, such as the use of cyanide to leach gold 
from ore. The reasons “R” can be economic (generation of profit, state 
revenue) as well as existential (preservation and expansion of capabilities 
and a form of life). In any case, the question “who benefits” has to be 
considered a key aspect in this kind of analysis. That is why the explicit and 
differentiated consideration of stakeholders “Y” will be indispensable. 
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Stakeholders of the Essakane mine in Burkina Faso, to name a prominent 
example, are local communities, regional and national governments, global 
investors, other mining sites, and global consumers, among others. An in- 
tegral analysis of the connections between different aspects and different 
players in the mining industry will lead to contextual ethical reasoning that 
takes into account the local contexts and dynamics. 


Strengthening the theological voice 


A theological analysis can add important aspects to an integral analysis of 
mining. I want to mention three specific connections that can be distilled 
from Laudato Si’. First is the connection between the inner world and the 
outer world: “The emptier a person’s heart is, the more he or she needs 
things to buy, own and consume” (Francis 2015, §204). This is made even 
more explicit in a quotation from Pope Benedict (quoted in Francis 2015, 
§217): “The external deserts in the world are growing, because the internal 
deserts have become so vast.” Second is the connection between the eco- 
logical and the social: “The human environment and the natural environ- 
ment deteriorate together” (§48), so the cry of the earth and the cry of 
the poor have to be heard at the same time (§49). Finally, there is the 
connection between knowledge and pain: we must cultivate a “wound of 
knowledge,” daring “to turn what is happening to the world into our own 
personal suffering” (§19). 

Laudato Si” addresses a number of obstacles to IHD, specifically the 
phenomenon of “rapidification” (§18), the “technocratic paradigm” (§109), 
“excessive anthropocentrism” (§116; cf. §122), “rampant individualism” 
(§162), the idea of “maximizing profits” (§109, 195), and the attitude of 
“self-interested pragmatism” (§215). These reference points provide candi- 
dates for further questions for our analysis of the dynamics of “extracting.” 

Most of these aspects seem to be ethical and not theological in nature. A 
statement characterizing authentic development could be understood in 
this way: “Authentic development includes efforts to bring about an in- 
tegral improvement in the quality of human life” (§147). Categories like 
“improvement” and “quality of life” seem ethical in nature, and there 
are undeniably building blocks of an ethics of IHD in the encyclical. But 
a close reading clearly shows that IHD is a theological and not an ethical 
concept. We find the strong statement: “A spirituality which forgets 
God as all-powerful and Creator is not acceptable” (§75). This could be 
related to the warning that the absence of a sense of mystery is destructive: 
“When nature is viewed solely as a source of profit and gain, this has 
serious consequences for society” (§82). The reference to “mystery” is not 
simply a reference to a category; it is a reference to a spirituality, to an 
attitude towards life as a whole. 

We could read the encyclical as an invitation to a two-fold transforma- 
tion: (a) the ecological crisis cannot be approached with the means of 
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technological progress; and (b) technological challenges must be trans- 
formed into moral concerns. But we cannot stop there. The encyclical in- 
vites a further step: moral concerns are translated into spiritual questions 
(cf. §202). In consistently offering religious language and religious cate- 
gories, Laudato Si’ prepares the ground for a particular anchoring of our 
ecological challenges, for a particular way of framing the stage of the 
ecological drama. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer pursued a project of translating religious terms 
into non-religious language in the 1930s and 1940s. The encyclical seems 
to do the opposite. We see the project of translating non-religious terms 
in religious language: “nature” becomes “creation” (§76), “land” be- 
comes “a gift from God” (§146), “animals” become “creatures reflecting 
something of God” (§221), human life becomes a journey “towards the 
sabbath of eternity” (§243). This religious hermeneutics of the world is 
part of a sacramental view where “there is a mystical meaning to be 
found in a leaf, in a mountain trail, in a dewdrop, in a poor person’s face” 
(§233). The roots of the environmental crisis are recognized as “ethical 
and spiritual” (§9). The theological perspective of Laudato Si’ is made 
explicit in the engagement with Patriarch Bartholomew’s language of 
“sin” as it mentions human-made changes to the climate by con- 
taminating the earth’s waters, its land, its air, its life (§8). The patriarch is 
also quoted with a characterization of the world “as a sacrament of 
communion” (§9), thus inviting a sacramental view of the universe that 
connects the visible with the invisible, that sees the world as an expres- 
sion of divine will and love, as “a magnificent book in which God speaks 
to us” (§12; cf. §85). 

A theological perspective accepts the commitment to not leaving the 
first word and the last word to this world. In fact, the encyclical points 
out, creation is harmed, according to an address by Pope Benedict XVI, 
“when we ourselves have the final world” (Francis 2015, §6). And here, 
one of the fundamental theological statements comes in: “We are not 
God” (§67). 

What is the connection, we could ask, between this theological depth of 
Laudato Si’, mining, and peacebuilding? The answer would be a matter of 
the level of responses. Conflicts point to deeper issues than a clash of ma- 
terial interests; there are issues like identity, tradition, and honor involved. 
Conflict resolution cannot be reduced to a technique, but has to be built on 
trust and reconciliation. The response to the environmental crisis is an 
ecological conversion, a particular asceticism (§9). A faith perspective can 
provide motivation to care for nature and the most vulnerable persons 
(§64), motivations “which make it possible for us to live in harmony, to 
make sacrifices and to treat others well” (§200). The category of “sacrifice” 
refers to a fundamental re-ordering of priorities. These are the deep ques- 
tions that theology can evoke. 
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The theological (rather than ethical) nature of Laudato Si’ leads to an un- 
derstanding of development that cannot be grasped in key terms of moral 
philosophy like “freedom” or “fairness.” These terms are important, but a 
theological reading of the world and of the relationships within the world 
touches a dimension that allows and asks for categories such as “mystery,” 
“gift,” “meaning,” and “service.” 

Ultimately, the encyclical presents us with a vision of “development as 
depth.” Development, as presented in Laudato Si’, is not primarily about 
progress and living standards; it is not even about maximizing freedoms 
and quality of life. In one particular passage, Pope Francis introduces the 
term “depth in life” (§113), which criticizes the superficiality created by 
the accumulation of constant novelties. This thought presents an alter- 
native to a certain understanding of progress. In fact, the encyclical calls 
for a change of direction. IHD requires deep change (§60). This change 
can be linked to a particular understanding of moral and personal growth 
(§127), growth anchored in deep commitments that may even motivate 
sacrifices. This is a vision of IHD that is explicit about the cost of 
“integrating,” of accepting vulnerable beings, “however troublesome or 
inconvenient” (§120). 

Here, we move in an area that transcends the language of “quality of 
life.” Let me illustrate the difference between “quality of life” and “depth 
of life” with an example. Walter Jens was one of the most prominent 
public intellectuals in Germany. Around 2003, when he was eighty years 
old, he was diagnosed with dementia. His wife, Inge, accepted caregiving 
responsibilities and talked about her experience in both the final chapter 
of her autobiography and in a moving book (Jens 2009; 2016). Jens’s 
words are imbued with melancholy about the loss of a conversation 
partner, of a “Thou,” of the person she loved for decades. Clearly, the 
quality of life of Inge Jens diminished significantly during those years. 
But she could not not live with her husband, care for him, look after him. 
This is an expression of a deep commitment that could better be captured 
by the term, “depth of life.” 

“Depth of life” points to the identity issues at stake in most conflicts. 
When rural or indigenous communities face losses from a mining project 
that is supposedly good for economic development, they may officially gain 
access to higher “living standards,” but they lose identity-conferring aspects 
of their lives. Andrés McKinley discusses in his chapter how the anti-mining 
movement, of which the Church in El Salvador was a major leader, used the 
slogan “Yes to Life, No to Mining.” This “Yes to Life” is spoken on a level 
that is deeper than the material dimension of human existence. It can be 
framed in spiritual terms. Coming back to conflict resolution we can see 
that McKinley’s emphasis on the commitment of the movement to non- 
violent action and legislative transformation is based on a spirituality of 
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encountering people and of encountering problems, a spirituality based in 
a sense of “what really matters” in a local context. Respecting notions of 
what really matters locally is an indispensable aspect of any peacebuilding 
effort. Peacebuilding intends to lead to “peace of mind,” a spiritual cate- 
gory connected to the idea of what makes life deep and rooted. 

Peacebuilding cannot ignore the deep roots of people and communities. 
Simone Weil, the French philosopher with a deep sense of the spiritual, was 
asked in 1943 by the Free French Resistance to write a text about rebuilding 
France (and Europe) after the war. She was asked to reflect on peace- 
building and peaceful rebuilding. In response, Weil (1949) chose to consider 
not so much structures and institutions, but the needs of the soul. The text, 
posthumously published under the title L’Enracinement (The Need for 
Roots), talks about the need to address the moral and spiritual malaise of 
the time, the need to respond to the dissolution of community by re- 
cognizing duties towards humanity. This is the level on which to address the 
roots of conflicts—on the level of existential roots. 

Depth of life is the existential situation of a person who deeply cares 
about someone or something. This robust concern structures life and 
gives it weight and profoundness. A theology of IHD will also ask for the 
integration of suffering, woundedness, vulnerability, limits, and loss. 
There is a sense of immeasurability and non-functionality. The dignity of 
the human person is not defined by “functioning well” or by “visible 
achievements.” As Laudato Si’ expresses, “We forget that the inalienable 
worth of a human being transcends his or her degree of development” 
(Francis 2015, §136). The theological vision of development articulated 
in Laudato Si’ is a vision of the kind of depth that accepts the cross as a 
motif of human development. This understanding of depth is built on 
the foundation of commitments that are love-filled and love-shaped re- 
lationships. When we read that “social love is the key to authentic de- 
velopment” (§231), we can see the movement from individual freedoms to 
social commitments, from personal development to inner growth, from 
quality of life to depth of life. This is not to say that individual freedoms, 
personal development, and quality of life are not important. The claim is 
only that there is a genuine contribution by theology that ethics is not 
able to offer. Even though there can be an ethical understanding of “social 
love,” the theological meaning cannot be separated from a sense of 
God’s love for creation and God’s creatures. 

Obviously, this religious sense cannot be presupposed or imposed. But 
framing mining in terms of “extracting resources from creation” rather 
than “extracting resources from nature” can provide a helpful perspective 
for understanding the position of local communities that are, more often 
than not, rooted in faith traditions. Furthermore, the category “depth of 
life” is a reminder of a dimension of human existence that cannot be 
measured, let alone expressed in a language of “risk management,” 
“convenience,” or “profit.” A theological understanding of development 
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is always at the same time external change and internal transformation. 
What is being extracted in a mining operation is, then, not only material, 
but also identity resources. This dynamic has to be taken seriously in the 
attempt to understand the deeper dimensions of conflicts. 


An integral theology of mining and peacebuilding 


On May 3, 2019, Pope Francis addressed participants at a meeting on the 
mining industry. He criticized a particular economic model, “voracious... 
profit-oriented, shortsighted, and based on the misconception of unlimited 
economic growth” (n.p.). “Mining for the common good” means mining 
that it is at the service of the entire human community in the light of the 
universal destination of goods with a special place of local communities 
at the table (cf. Francis 2015, §183). Especially vulnerable communities 
like indigenous communities have to be protected and specifically invited. 
Mining for the common good also means that it serves the human person 
with special consideration of human rights. Pope Francis also called at- 
tention to a “throwaway culture” and the moral necessity to organize 
mining operations around a model of a circular economy. 

These papal exhortations are framed in theological language, not merely 
in ethical terms. Francis (2019, n.p.) explicitly refers to a fundamental 
spiritual attitude: “religious traditions have always presented temperance as 
a key component of a responsible and ethical lifestyle. Moderation is also 
vital to save our common home. ‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth’ (Mt. 5:5).” We leave the context of arguments here and move 
into the realm of faith narratives which play an important role in the lives of 
communities. And we reach a context where a spirituality of peacebuilding 
becomes tangible. 

The transformation that Laudato Si’ calls for and the theological per- 
spective expressed in the encyclical are relevant for the mining industry. 
Again, there is legitimate space for ethics, as there are many moral chal- 
lenges with regard to mining: issues with inequality, environmental damage, 
health risks (Anaf et al. 2019), conflict, and gender issues. The latter include 
loss of livelihoods through mining, exploitation of women in artisanal 
mining, sexual exploitation in mining areas, gender effects of mining- 
induced community changes, and gendered micropolitics of resistance 
(Adamson 2017; Jenkins 2015; 2017; Macdonald 2018). There is an un- 
deniable need for an “ethics of mining,” given the lack of laws and fra- 
meworks. There is a need for a global ethics that recognizes “resource 
interdependence” and the need to consider “international relations of 
natural resources” (Siegel 2013, 9). There is also a need for the develop- 
ment of legally binding regulations and a role for legislation in creating 
structures of accountability. 

Raymond Offenheiser, in his chapter for this book, discusses the need 
for “ethics” in the industry; he also points to the necessity of an inclusive 
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dialogue by underlining the need for religious actors to understand the 
mining industry mindset. This is one side of the matter. The other would be 
a dialogue that moves beyond ethics and helps agents from the mining in- 
dustry to understand the concerns and categories of faith-based persons and 
communities. Understanding the difference between ethics and theology is 
a first step. Even non-religious persons hold comprehensive ideological 
commitments and do not stand on neutral ground with regard to the first 
and last questions asked by theology. The situation we find ourselves in, 
confronted with the finite nature of our resources, calls for fundamental 
questions. And this is where I see the place of theology. 

Ethics can recommend proper consideration of ecological systems in their 
sustainability and of communities in their integrity (cf. Carvalho 2017). It 
can recommend a proper consideration of the human and moral costs of 
conflicts in mining contexts; it can call for a proper analysis of the losses of 
vulnerable local communities. Ethics can reflect on the economic macro- 
conditions and the normative implications of a paradigm of economic ad- 
justment. As part of a “geoethics,” an ethics of mining can develop the 
concept of “responsible mining” (Bice 2016), calling for a proper con- 
sideration of stakeholders, a dialogue-centered and community-based 
approach to the development of sites, appropriate efforts towards environ- 
mental protection and ecological sustainability with integrated waste man- 
agement and energy saving systems, and the provision of a safe and healthy 
work environment with appropriate remuneration. These elements could 
ensure that any operation of the extractive industries is embedded in an in- 
tegral approach that respects the dignity of the person. 

There is a lot that an IHD ethics approach to mining can do. But there is 
also space for a theological approach to mining: Laudato Si’ mentions 
mining activities in the context of the pollution of underground water 
sources (Francis 2015, §29). What would be added to the discourse if the 
stakeholders of the mining industry were willing to work with categories 
like “creation,” “creature,” “sin,” and “soul”? Would it make a difference 
to think about the mining industry in terms of “penultimate life” and the 
world as having the second and the penultimate word, but not the first and 
the final? Would it make a difference to turn to the spiritual? Laudato Si’ 
states: “There needs to be a distinctive way of looking at things, a way of 
thinking, policies, an educational programme, a lifestyle and a spirituality 
which together generate resistance to the assault of the technocratic para- 
digm” (§111). Francis makes an explicit call to “an ecological spirituality” 
(§216); this spirituality includes tenderness and compassion (§91), an awe- 
filled contemplation of creation (§125), a sense of receptivity and gratuity 
(§237), and a deep sense of beauty (cf. §97, 112). Would it make a dif- 
ference to introduce the idea of a “spirituality of mining” into the discourse 
on the extractive industries? 

The most concrete imperative that follows from an integral human 
theology on mining that is committed to an understanding of respect for 
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creation is the rejection of the principle of the maximization of profits 
(cf. Francis 2015, §195). The idea of maximization points to a human 
tendency to strive for more. There is no saturation point. There can always 
be more goods and more profit. With the absence of a saturation point there 
are two possibilities: external limits (legal restrictions, depletion of re- 
sources) or internal limits (a sense of “enough”). The latter requires an 
attitude towards life as such and towards the world as a whole—in other 
words, it requires a spirituality. I would like to suggest that a fundamental 
implication of a theology of IHD approach to mining is the rejection of the 
idea of a maximization of profits and the acceptance of self-imposed limits. 
As the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith and the Dicastery for 
Promoting Integral Human Development (2018, §10) point out, “No profit 
is in fact legitimate when it falls short of the objective of the integral pro- 
motion of the human person, the universal destination of goods, and the 
preferential option for the poor.” It seems plausible to make this a standard 
for justifying mining profits given the industry’s massive impact on the 
planet. The burden of proof moves to those who make profits. And a le- 
galistic answer (“it is not against the law”) will not do given the idea of a 
universal destination of goods and the interests of future generations. This, 
again, is a spiritual dimension, as it touches upon a fundamental existential 
position, a way of “being-in-the-world.” It points to an understanding of 
“depth of life.” 

Given the state of the planet, we need to embrace new beginnings. We 
need to grow and we need to get rid of the huge armor that we have built, 
armor that only distances ourselves from the mystery of creation. This 
cannot happen on the basis of propositions, be they ethical, be they theo- 
logical: “A commitment this lofty cannot be sustained by doctrine alone, 
without a spirituality capable of inspiring us” (Francis 2015, §216). 
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12 Catholic development ethics, 
mining, and peace: attending 
to the market’s limitations 


Albino Barrera, OP 


Introduction: a straightforward link 


The link between mining, development ethics, and peace is straightforward. 
Processes and outcomes in mining are invariably and inevitably shaped by 
markets, even when occurring in nationalized or socialist, centralized 
economies. After all, both the input and output of mining are ultimately 
allocated via markets. Both upstream and downstream requirements of 
mining pass through markets. 

Mining markets, like all markets, have significant limitations. They do 
not arise nor operate smoothly on their own, but are dependent on in- 
stitutional preconditions, such as the rule of law and a mechanism for 
property ownership and enforcement. Furthermore, left on their own, 
markets privilege allocative efficiency over all other possible social goals. 
This singular focus on allocative efficiency accounts for the much-touted 
strength of markets in effectively allocating scarce resources to their most 
valued uses. There is, to date, no other social institution or arrangement 
that comes close to what markets are able to orchestrate—coordinating the 
economic decisions of billions of economic actors and firms widely dis- 
persed across the entire world on what to produce, in what quantities and 
quality, for whom, when, where, with what kind of inputs, in what manner, 
and at what price to sell. Unfortunately, such accomplishment often comes 
at the expense of neglecting or even working against other worthwhile 
socioeconomic goals, such as equity, social harmony, and sustainability. 
Herein lies the role of development ethics and the connection to peace. 

Development ethics poses a number of critically important questions. To 
what end is socioeconomic life pursued? Who should benefit and who 
should bear costs? To what degree are market participants accountable for 
the consequences of their economic activity? What are their obligations to 
their fellow market participants? These are but some of the questions raised 
in this field. Development ethics clearly has a hand in shaping the public 
economic ethos that sets the formal and informal rules governing socio- 
economic life, including market exchange (see Gasper 2012; Goulet 2006). 
Such public morality determines what market processes and outcomes are 
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acceptable or unacceptable in the community, and what remedial measures 
are necessary." These standards change over time and vary across different 
communities, depending on their respective populations’ evolving ethical 
thinking. Development ethics, in turn, is animated by the philosophical and 
theological commitments held by the community. It is through development 
ethics that Catholic social thought and praxis offer their contribution to 
socioeconomic life, including in the mining sector. 

A word of caution: it would be a mistake to juxtapose market economics 
and development ethics as competing poles with opposed goals. Far from 
being rivals, market economics and development ethics complement each 
other. In particular, socioeconomic life would not be sustainable in the long 
term if it were to operate on the basis of allocative efficiency alone. History 
and empirical evidence attest to the importance of equity and social har- 
mony in reaching the economic goals of allocative efficiency, growth, and 
stability. Note that among the most stable and successful communities are 
those with a sizable middle class (the consequence of equity as a social 
goal). The six socioeconomic goals—allocative efficiency, growth, stability, 
equity, social harmony, and sustainability—need each other in order to be 
complete and enduring in their respective accomplishments. Stated in an- 
other way, the economics of market operations call for and require devel- 
opment ethics. Markets need development ethics because while they are 
adept and incomparable when it comes to effecting allocative efficiency, 
growth, and stability, they are often deficient when it comes to equity, 
social harmony, and sustainability.” And peace is a necessary condition for 
those goals. 

The market’s limitations manifest in different ways across different types 
of economic activities, including mining. Mining often aggravates the 
market’s limitations, thereby making it that much more important to be 
attentive to what development ethics has to offer. This essay examines six 
of the more significant market limitations prevalent in the mining sector and 
considers what extra-market remedies are needed (development ethics) and 
what Catholic social thought and praxis have to offer. It is a contribution to 
what can be called mining development ethics, that is, the extra-market 
interventions and oversight that are needed to put mining sector processes 
and outcomes in the service of peace and the common good. 


Issue #1: Mining’s damage to the environment and technical 
externalities as a market limitation 


A clear example of market limitation is the problem of technical ex- 
ternalities, the most famous example of which is pollution. In the absence of 
government or community regulations, firms can simply dump their waste 
in the commons (air, water, and land), leaving the rest of the community to 
suffer the consequences and bear the cost of cleanup. Such a situation is 
inequitable, threatens peace, and is unsustainable. Even neoclassical 
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economic theory finds it problematic because such technical externalities 
impede allocative efficiency. The private cost of producing such goods or 
services is not equal to their social cost. Without constraints, polluting firms 
can, in effect, free-ride on the rest of the community. Neoclassical economic 
policy rectifies such deficiencies via taxes, outright regulation, or a combi- 
nation (see Pigou 1920 [2013]). This is one issue in which development 
ethics and neoclassical economic theory converge in their conclusion on the 
need for extra-market intervention to rectify technical externalities. 

Among the most common complaints against mining industries is their 
damage to the environment. Without regulatory oversight, mining com- 
panies tend to leave contaminated air and water, toxic dumps, tailings, and 
badly scarred landscapes in the wake of their operations.’ Both neoclassical 
economic theory and development ethics are in agreement that such con- 
duct is unacceptable and has to be rectified. Reaching a broad societal 
consensus on the need to hold mining companies accountable for ecological 
damage should be relatively easy because there are strong economic and 
ethical reasons behind such clamor. Mining firms and their shareholders 
should not be able to reap the benefits while leaving the associated costs to 
unwitting third parties (see Okonta and Douglas, 2001; Martinez-Alier 
2001; McBeth 2018). Allowing them to leave such ecological damage un- 
addressed has clear adverse impacts on the common good, and conflict and 
instability are exacerbated when there is inequity in the distribution of costs 
and benefits. 

Ecological protection is a position of mining development ethics that 
enjoys wide agreement. Catholic social thought and praxis offer their 
principle of stewardship, that is, the moral obligation to care for and use 
the gifts of God, the earth and its goods, wisely and well. In Laudato Si’, 
Pope Francis (2015) considered stewardship of the earth through the 
concept of integral ecology, which calls for integrating environmental 
concerns with other aspects of social and economic justice, such as justice 
for the poor, who often suffer disproportionately from the environmental 
harm caused by mining and the way mining’s environmental degradation 
can drive conflict. 


Issue #2: Mining and the amoral nature of markets 


Markets facilitate economic exchange but are not designed to evaluate, 
much less judge, the rightness or wrongness of such transactions. Markets 
only require that one party has purchasing power and another has pos- 
session of a good or service in order to consummate an exchange. 
Unfortunately, this sidesteps the fundamental question of how the com- 
munity ought to allocate the scarce goods of the earth. By effort, allocative 
efficiency, merit, need, contribution, parity, or another standard? There are 
as many criteria as there are philosophical commitments and views on what 
the good life entails. 
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Markets are not designed to make such choices for the larger community 
because they are merely contractual social devices that we use to orchestrate 
a whole series of difficult decisions on what to produce, for whom, how 
much, in what manner, and who gets priority. They do not distinguish 
between genuine needs and whimsical wants because markets consider only 
purchasing and bargaining power in consummating exchanges. This gives 
preeminence to consumer sovereignty. Allocative efficiency, in effect, 
trumps all the other possible and perhaps even more important goals of 
socio-economic life. 

This is an unworkable market dynamic whether viewed from a practical 
angle or from the viewpoint of ethics. In actual practice, markets can only 
function within the framework of a minimum number of extra-market in- 
terventions and institutions (such as rule of law, private property ownership 
and enforcement, etc.). Thus, government and civil society have significant 
roles in the marketplace. In their own turn, government and civil society 
are shaped by the philosophical and religious commitments of their mem- 
bership and leadership. This gives rise to the manifold and varied extra- 
market interventions of different types of political economies (e.g., Western 
market capitalism, China’s state capitalism, Cuba and Venezuela’s socialist 
economies). Development ethics and Catholic social thought have much to 
contribute in this societal process of reining in market processes and sup- 
plementing their underlying singular pursuit of allocative efficiency. For 
example, consider some of the problematic outcomes in the mining sector 
in the wake of an exclusive reliance on purchasing and bargaining power in 
allocating societal resources: unsafe working conditions, one-sided revenue 
sharing between a multinational corporation (MNC) and a host country, 
inequitable revenue sharing within the host country, and inadvertent material 
cooperation in wrongdoing. We examine each of these briefly. 


Unsafe and poor working conditions 


Because markets are allocative rather than normative in their function, 
they do not and cannot deal with coercive contracts or unequal bar- 
gaining power and resulting economic compulsion. The mining industry 
provides the earliest example of this market limitation in the modern 
economy. Much has been written on working conditions in British mines 
early in the Industrial Revolution, and we need not rehearse them here. It 
is sufficient to note that such abuses precipitated the earliest examples 
of widespread social unrest that ultimately compelled extra-market in- 
tervention, when Parliament passed legislation that mandated workplace 
safeguards (Mills 2010). 

Today, we see the same dynamic at work. The poor and the unemployed 
accept unsafe and physically taxing and unhealthy working conditions 
in mines because they are desperate for income. Social legislation, potential 
lawsuits, scrutiny from non-governmental organizations, or the risk of bad 
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publicity level the playing field and compensate for workers’ inability to 
negotiate better conditions for themselves. The need for such extra-market 
interventions arises because markets consummate economic exchanges 
solely on the basis of purchasing and bargaining power, not the quality— 
much less the equity—of such transactions. 

Catholic social thought and praxis have long championed protection for 
workers given their vulnerability to abuse. The seminal social encyclical 
Rerum Novarum was a response to the abuses of the newly inaugurated 
industrial age of the nineteenth century (Leo XIII 1891). This was followed 
ninety years later by a commemorative encyclical, Laborem Exercens, that 
affirmed once again the importance of providing living wages and humane 
working conditions (John Paul II 1981). Its principle of the primacy of 
labor reminds business decision-makers that workers cannot be viewed 
merely as factors of production no different from capital or raw materials. 
Rather, they must be regarded for what they are—human beings—and 
must be treated accordingly, along with their dependents. Catholic social 
teaching has much to offer regarding widespread concern over poor or 
unsafe working conditions and pay in the mining sector. This is a central 
point of what could be called Catholic mining development ethics. 


One-sided revenue sharing between companies and host countries 


A second problem that arises in the mining sector is the lopsided nature 
of revenue sharing with the host country, stemming from the market’s 
sole reliance on purchasing and bargaining power in consummating ex- 
changes. Countries in the Global South are often compelled to enter into 
disadvantageous contracts with mining MNCs. 

Empirical evidence from economic history tells us that most countries’ 
economic center of gravity moves from agriculture to industry to services as 
they develop (Herrendorf, Rogerson, and Valentinyi 2013). Countries in 
the initial stages of their economic development rely heavily on their agri- 
cultural sector and mineral resources. Pre-Industrial Revolution United 
Kingdom output and pre-nineteenth century United States GDP were 
comprised predominantly of agriculture and mining. It is the same pattern 
that we see today. Contemporary Global South countries are heavily reliant 
on these sectors. 

Such countries need to earn enormous sums of foreign exchange in 
order to pay for their imports of vital technology, raw materials, and 
capital goods. Mineral resources are a ready source of such foreign ex- 
change, given the global demand for such commodities. Unfortunately, 
countries in the Global South often do not have the necessary capacity to 
extract, process, and sell these mineral resources themselves in global 
markets. They also do not have the funds to invest in what is often an 
extremely expensive and capital-intensive effort. They are thus heavily 
reliant on MNCs. This can lead to lopsided revenue-sharing contracts 
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between MNCs and host nations. Extra-market safeguards are needed 
to head off such uneven contracts. These include NGO advocacy, tech- 
nical advice from multilateral agencies such as the World Bank and the 
United Nations, and international pressure against exploitative practices 
(see Mann 2015). Nevertheless, despite these extra-market interventions, 
we still have many disputes and allegations over exploitative revenue 
sharing arrangements between MNCs and host countries (see Burianski, 
Nyer, and Kuhnle 2019; Kimani 2009). 

This is yet another illustration of a place where development ethics and 
Catholic social thought and praxis can offer needed extra-market norms 
in the mining sector. For example, MNCs should not view and treat host 
countries and local communities in a purely transactional manner, giving 
to the latter only that which is specified by their contracts or what is 
permissible under market operations. The principles of solidarity, uni- 
versal destination of goods, subsidiarity, and integral human development 
call on these MNCs to treat their host countries and local communities as 
their equals. One-sided contracts are unacceptable because they are in 
effect taking advantage of the plight, ignorance, or weakness of one’s 
trading partner. This is exploitation. The universal destination of goods is 
an affirmation that the earth is meant to benefit all, regardless of how titles 
of ownership are assigned. Integral human development should remind 
MNCs that authentic development is a joint effort that can only be 
completed together. The principle of subsidiarity should make them sen- 
sitive to their obligations to use their advantages in technical know-how, 
knowledge of markets, and vast experience in mining to good effect in 
helping poor nations and local communities develop and benefit from 
their natural resources. They are unable to do so on their own for want of 
the technical skills, capital, and market networks—the very strengths of 
the MNCs. Indeed, Catholic social thought can go a long way in making 
MNCs see that the mining industry is an ideal venue not only to maximize 
returns for their shareholders, but more importantly, to make a difference 
in the lives of people. Unlike international arbitrators and multilateral 
agencies, Catholic social thought cannot legally compel MNCs, but they 
can do something even better—appeal to their better selves via reason. 


Mining and the sharing of revenues within the host country 


Markets work toward allocative efficiency, not equity. Markets merely 
facilitate economic exchanges and are not concerned with their distribu- 
tional consequences. Markets do not second-guess the equity of these 
economic transactions because they do not limit inequality. In fact, the logic 
of survival of the fittest can turn it into a form of buccaneer capitalism—a 
winner-take-all economy. Thus, it is entirely possible for the gains and 
benefits produced by markets to be concentrated in the hands of a few 
within the country (Piketty 2017). 
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Nigeria is an example of the failure of oil wealth to lift the general 
population out of poverty (Slav 2018). In contrast, note the example of 
Norway and its disposition of its share of North Sea oil proceeds (Norges 
Bank n.d.). These differing examples underscore the importance of extra- 
market oversight and intervention (e.g., Norwegian public policy) in 
guiding market processes and in shaping market outcomes. 

The principles of solidarity and relative equality from Catholic social 
thought and praxis are useful tools for development ethics in attending to 
these limitations in the extractive sector. The principle of solidarity calls 
for a genuine and active concern for the well-being of others because we 
see in them ourselves and a fellow child of God. The neighbor is viewed 
and treated as an equal. It is unacceptable to have pockets of great wealth 
and power amidst a vast sea of poverty because it reflects indifference 
to the plight of the poor and creates conditions that contribute to violent 
conflict. Moreover, relative equality is a necessary condition to achieving 
harmony in any community. Beyond a certain threshold, inequalities in 
wealth, power, and lifestyles not only breed dangerous social unrest, 
but they also mean that substantial segments of the population do not 
have the necessary resources to participate meaningfully in the common 
socioeconomic life. Thus, inequalities can only be permitted to go so far 
in any functional community. 


Inadvertent material cooperation in wrongdoing 


As mentioned earlier, markets are merely social institutions that allocate 
burdens and benefits across the community based on purchasing and 
bargaining power. On their own, they are not designed to make normative 
judgements on the resulting market outcomes. Thus, it is fairly common 
for market participants to unwittingly enable wrongdoing somewhere in 
the community. After all, market decisions have extensive ripple effects, 
both beneficial (positive externalities) and adverse (disexternalities). 
Market participants’ resulting material cooperation in wrongdoing down 
the line can either be blameworthy or blameless, depending on whether 
or not they could have taken preemptive or remedial action to prevent or 
mitigate the subsequent wrongdoing. 

For example, the enormous wealth that the mining sector produces cre- 
ates numerous problems, such as engendering corruption and providing 
revenues for the waging of war or violence. Hence, we have the campaign 
against “blood diamonds” and the push to identify the source of coltan in 
the manufacture of cell phones (Campbell 2012; Nest 2011). The chapter 
by Rigobert Minani in this book explains how coltan funded war in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo. Besides fueling such conflicts, mining 
can also unwittingly enable corrupt or failing governments, as was also the 
case in the Democratic Republic of the Congo, with corruption funneling 
mining revenues into the pockets of officials in the Kabila regime. Sierra 
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Leone’s vast diamond resources have been both a blessing and a bane, 
engendering frenzied theft and corruption, not to mention the thousands of 
lives lost from the wars that such diamonds funded and sustained. 

The helplessness of markets in the face of these harmful ripple effects 
shows the need for development ethics in preventing or at least minimizing 
these unintended consequences from mining’s huge revenue streams. There 
are many historical instances of extra-market interventions to prevent 
markets from enabling wrongdoing, such as the Kimberly Process to certify 
diamonds being conflict-free, or the United States’ Dodd-Frank Act that 
required US companies to not source minerals connected to violent conflict. 

To summarize the elements of this issue, markets allocate according to 
purchasing and bargaining power, with allocative efficiency as the primary 
goal that trumps all other possible goals of the economy. Concerns in 
mining development ethics over poor working conditions, economic com- 
pulsion, one-sided revenue sharing contracts, and great inequality are not 
unique to Catholic thought and praxis. There is widespread agreement on 
the need to address these market deficiencies, but Catholic moral theology 
and Catholic social teaching lend useful resources and concepts for ana- 
lyzing these situations. This includes the idea of material cooperation with 
evil, which can result either from wrongdoing or from failure to prevent 
wrongdoing when the capacity to do so is present. 


Issue #3: Mining and markets’ lack of social consciousness 


Markets do not go beyond contractual obligations because they are not 
designed for other types of obligations, such as moral obligations. One 
ethical problem that arises is the lack of social consciousness. 

Scholars and policymakers have flagged the problem of extractive- 
export enclaves with little forward or backward linkage to the rest of the 
country (see Phelps, Atienza, and Arias 2015). Backward linkage pertains 
to the supply chain supporting the extractive operations, such as the 
stream of engineers, technicians, capital equipment, fuel, raw materials, 
and sundry tools vital for the industry’s operations. Extractive-export 
enclaves often import these from overseas and can avoid sourcing their 
requirements domestically. As a result, the local economy and the local 
community do not share in the economic value created by mining. 

Forward linkages pertain to the further processing of extracted resources 
into their various intermediate or final products. Examples of such forward 
linkage includes the processing of extracted ores within the host country to 
produce raw metals that are in turn processed even further into end pro- 
ducts such as steel sheets, wires, etc. Forward linkages are highly sought 
because of the jobs and industries they create within the host country. 
Clearly, it is in the interest of the host country to have vibrant backward 
and forward linkages with their mining sector, especially if these host 
countries are just starting on their development path with little else but their 
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mineral wealth. Not only do the local citizens earn a livelihood, but just as 
importantly, they gain skills. 

Unfortunately, extractive-export enclaves arise with little backward or 
forward linkages with the rest of the host economy. Consequently, we see 
pockets of great wealth and advanced development in the immediate region 
where extractive operations are located while the rest of the country lan- 
guishes in poverty. Left on their own, markets will not correct such im- 
balance. In fact, economic theory itself may further support and strengthen 
such enclaves if it can be empirically shown that the host country has a 
comparative advantage in the extraction and export of such mineral re- 
sources and not in the further processing of such minerals due to the lack, 
for example, of capital and cheap energy sources. 

Left on their own, markets are concerned only with fulfilling con- 
tractual obligations. Mining firms satisfy their obligations once they fulfill 
their contractual obligations to the host country or local community. The 
economics of markets is such that economic agents are under no obliga- 
tion to further anything else beyond their own interests. Markets are not 
geared for enforcing or living up to moral obligations. Corporate social 
responsibility is an extra-market intervention or mechanism that pushes 
market participants to go beyond their own interests and think of the 
welfare of the larger community of which they are a part. In recent years, 
as discussed in the chapter by Douglass Cassel, there has been a push 
to develop stronger and more legally binding standards for business and 
human rights that are not as easily manipulated by corporations who 
can sometimes simply throw money at a community building project and 
think they have satisfied their obligations. But “corporate social respon- 
sibility” can often be practiced without real social consciousness, rather 
than with the more robust understanding that development ethicists or 
business and human rights advocates might put forward. 

Development ethics raises the issue of the moral obligations of mining 
firms to help their host communities and countries along the path of de- 
velopment by giving them opportunities to move up the value chain or 
increase their value-added contribution to the local processing of the ex- 
tracted minerals. Related to this, of course, is the danger of the opposite 
extreme of paternalism, of being overly directive in telling host nations how 
they ought to traverse their path to development. Of course, it is possible 
for local populations to choose not to move up the value chain and to be 
content with enjoying their share of the revenues from extractive-export 
enclaves. Thus, we have literature on “the natural-resource curse,” in which 
entire populations become complacent, develop few skills or a work ethic, 
and end up worse off than their resource-poor neighbors (see Humphreys, 
Sachs, and Stiglitz 2007; Frankel 2010). 

From a purely economic-contractual point of view, there are no eco- 
nomic, much less moral, obligations beyond what is stipulated in contracts. 
Not so for development ethics, and not so especially for Catholic social 
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thought and praxis, for the following reasons. First, integral human de- 
velopment is about (1) the development of the whole person—body, mind, 
and spirit—and (2) the development of every person. This second require- 
ment of integral human development means that it is a journey that can 
only be completed together with our neighbor. We cannot claim to have 
reached our own integral human development if our neighbor, whom we 
could readily help, wallows in unattended need. Clemens Sedmak’s chapter 
explains how these tenets of integral human development connect to 
peacebuilding. They amount to a model of development that prioritizes 
conditions in which conflicts can be handled in ways that preserve co-being 
rather than having some actors, like mining corporations with huge poli- 
tical, economic, and legal advantages, trying to gain maximum benefits. 

Second, we have two parts of the principle of subsidiarity. The first part 
of this principle notes that higher bodies should not arrogate for them- 
selves functions that lower bodies or individuals are able to perform on 
their own. Private initiative is to be fostered. The second part of this 
principle balances the first part by observing that it is the obligation of 
higher bodies or individuals to step in and provide assistance once lower 
bodies or individuals are in trouble and no longer able to function 
on behalf of the common good (Barrera 2001, 263-65). By the second 
part of the principle of subsidiarity, mining companies are bound by 
moral obligations to assist in the promotion of the welfare of their host 
communities, and to assist with problems that require higher levels 
of coordination and resources, such as security or integrating local op- 
erations with national initiatives like peace processes. Note that these 
responsibilities apply not only to governments but to any entity that has 
the capacity and resources to address the community’s unmet needs. 

The unsatisfactory nature of extractive-export enclaves is an issue where 
both economics and Catholic social tradition converge in their respective 
positions. It is also an illustration of where extra-market intervention is 
needed because allocative efficiency itself may dictate that the country re- 
main a commodity exporter, while higher-value processing is reserved for 
other countries that have the comparative advantage. 

Both the principles of subsidiarity and integral human development 
are also relevant for the earlier issue of one-sided or coercive contracts 
(issue no. 2 above). To take advantage of people in their need or in their 
ignorance is exploitation. Such predatory conduct, however, is not limited 
to coercive or one-sided contracts alone. We can be just as predatory with a 
failure by omission when we fail to prevent harm when we could easily do 
so. Mining firms that can do more to further the well-being of their host 
communities ought to do so. The preferential option for the poor makes 
this obligation even more compelling in the case of impoverished host 
communities. Economic exchange has to be of mutual benefit to all parties. 
What constitutes mutual benefit is where development ethics and Catholic 
social tradition can make a difference. For Catholic social tradition, it is 
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nothing less than integral human development. Moreover, for development 
ethics and Catholic social tradition, outreach to the local community be- 
yond what market contracts stipulate is not supererogatory but is a moral 
obligation. The poorer and less secure the host communities, the stronger 
and the more extensive are the moral obligations. 


Issue #4: Mining and market limitations due to ownership 
externalities 


The problem of ownership externalities has long been known in the 
economic literature (see Bator 1958, 351-79). Markets often fail to as- 
sign an accurate exchange price for goods and services because they are 
unable to properly account for all inputs. Economic agents are unable to 
see or are not liable for the full accounting of costs and benefits. Hence, 
they do not sufficiently value the benefits they are enjoying from “the 
economic commons.” Market participants do not see that they have a 
“social mortgage” in being able to so readily and easily participate in 
market exchange. This is so because there are many costs and inputs to 
maintaining markets that are not accurately priced, if they are even in- 
cluded at all. For example, take the price of rare earth metals that are 
essential for electronics. It does not include previous decades’ invest- 
ments in developing the basic science and technical know-how that en- 
ables users to harness the unique properties of these minerals. Or, 
consider the global banking infrastructure and international arrange- 
ments that facilitate international trade. These institutions and formal 
and informal rules took centuries to build, often at great expense. These 
underlying, unseen costs and inputs are often taken for granted and are 
not priced into market exchange. Such accounting problems are called 
ownership externalities. 

Ownership externalities are another reason that mining firms cannot 
limit themselves only to their contractual obligations to their host 
communities. These mining firms are drawing benefits from their 
host communities—benefits that would most likely not have been ac- 
curately priced into the revenue-sharing contract. For example, many of 
these host nations have had a long history of strife and nation-building. 
Costs were incurred over time in building up the social, human, and 
physical infrastructure of the host communities. These costs are often 
not fully reflected in the price of participating in the marketplace. 
Market participants are thus able to draw benefits from the marketplace 
without having to share in the cost of many vital inputs that make it 
possible for such local markets to exist. Thus, it is very likely that 
mining firms avail themselves of many benefits from their host com- 
munities that have not been properly priced by the marketplace. This is 
especially likely in the Global South where markets and government 
fiscal structures are still rudimentary. 
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This is yet another area where the contributions of Catholic social thought 
and praxis stand out. Ownership externalities prevent us from establishing 
accurately what is due to others in the marketplace. This is a significant de- 
ficiency, because justice is about giving others their due. Catholic social tra- 
dition offers a solution to this dilemma because it sees social life as operating 
not merely on the basis of justice. In fact, justice by itself is insufficient. Justice 
must find its perfection in charity (see Aquinas 1911-1925, H-I, q. 23, 
art. 6, 8). Thus, in situations where what is due to others cannot be ascer- 
tained, it is incumbent on market participants to act on the basis of charity 
itself. Charity, by its nature, is unmeasured and entails self-giving. In practical 
terms, this means that in the event of uncertainty or difficulty in establishing 
what is due to others, it is better to be self-sacrificial and to give more ac- 
cording to one’s means. For example, it is difficult to establish accurately 
our personal contribution to global warming because of our consumption or 
travel habits. Moreover, we are not obligated by law to compensate for such 
damage. Nevertheless, some people take it upon themselves to pay for vo- 
luntary carbon offsets or to curtail their own consumption as a matter of civic 
duty, principle, or conscience. In the sensibility of Catholic social tradition, 
they are motivated by charity. In the case of mining companies, they ought to 
do more for their host communities beyond what their contracts stipulate, 
not to promote their public image at home and abroad, but out of a genuine 
concern for the well-being of their host communities. Charity, in this sense, is 
to give without thought of return, thinking only of the good of the recipient. 

In sum, the phenomenon of ownership externalities and subsequent 
mispricing in the marketplace are further arguments for why mining firms, 
or any other firms for that matter, have obligations over and above those 
stipulated by their contracts. Accounting difficulties in keeping track of 
inputs and the true social and private cost of goods and services they draw 
from the community impose these non-contractual obligations. 


Issue #5: Mining and the market’s inability to establish 
intrinsic or non-economic value 


The preceding issue on ownership externalities arises because of the tech- 
nical limitations of accounting. Market prices are inaccurate because they 
do not include many unmeasured or incommensurable costs and benefits. 
But even if we assume, for the sake of argument, that we are able to arrive 
at accurate market prices, there is an even deeper problem: our inability 
to arrive at the true value of certain goods or services. 

There is a difference between price and value. Price pertains to the 
quantity of currency to which buyers and sellers agree in order to con- 
summate trade. Price is essential in order to effect economic exchange. 
Price is determined only by consumer sovereignty, that is, what people are 
willing to pay for such goods or services. In contrast, value pertains to 
the intrinsic worth of goods and services. 
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This difference between price and value can be easily understood by re- 
calling the water-diamond paradox of introductory economics classes. 
Water is clearly of much greater value compared to diamonds because it is 
essential for life. If so, why is the market price of diamonds manyfold that 
of water? The response is, of course, that market price is determined by 
scarcity. Given its greater abundance relative to diamonds, the market price 
of water is based on what consumers are willing to pay for the last use for 
which water can be employed, such as watering the lawn, flushing the toilet, 
or washing the car. Another example is the compensation of teachers and 
nurses. These professionals provide services that are vital for life and the 
well-being of the community. But their salaries, or market price, are far 
lower than their true value, that is, their intrinsic contribution to the quality 
of life. 

A good scriptural illustration of the difference between exchange price, 
on the one hand, and intrinsic value, on the other hand, is the Jubilee Law 
(Lev. 25). The market price of land, when it changes hands, is the sum of 
the market price of the harvests that can be reaped from that land before it 
is returned in the next Jubilee year. In contrast, the intrinsic value of land is 
incalculable, or one could say, non-existent, because land belongs to God 
(Lev. 25:23), and humans are merely tenants. Thus, land cannot be sold in 
perpetuity, and only according to the market price of its harvests. 

The market’s limitation in determining the intrinsic value of goods and 
services is particularly worrisome in the case of mining, which involves the 
depletion of non-renewable resources. Economists have long been dis- 
satisfied with the way natural resources are priced in the marketplace (see 
Nordhaus and Tobin 1973, 509-64). Take the case of the calculation of 
GDP, the sum total of all the goods and services produced within the 
borders of the nation. The natural resources that are extracted in a parti- 
cular time period are incorporated into the calculation of GDP at the 
market price at which they were sold. Such pricing, however, is inaccurate, 
especially in determining the wealth of the nation, because the extraction, 
export, and use of such minerals means that there is less left for future 
generations of citizens. There is no intrinsic value ascribed to natural re- 
sources in the ground. They are priced only according to what they will 
command in the marketplace. 

Similarly, the cost of the ecological damage that mining industries inflict 
is not properly priced or valued in the marketplace, as in the case of global 
warming caused by the burning of fossil fuels or the flaring of waste gas. 
Or, take the case of the enormous amounts of fresh water that are used in 
mining. The market price of metals and minerals does not incorporate the 
value of depleted or polluted water, but only what consumers are willing 
for pay for the mined products. The fresh water supplies used or damaged 
are not valued for their intrinsic worth, especially for future generations. 

Development ethics has much work to do vis-a-vis this market defi- 
ciency. There is a need to change contemporary behavior and attitudes 
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regarding the goods of the earth. Market participants should think in 
terms not only of the exchange price of these goods, but also of their 
intrinsic value. The calculation of a nation’s GDP or of global wealth or 
income has to factor in the depletion of non-renewable resources. 
Incorporating intrinsic value into exchange value is relevant for two im- 
portant issues: (1) revenue sharing with the host country/community and 
(2) intertemporal equity. 

Host communities are clearly at a disadvantage if they are paid for their 
natural resources based only on exchange price, without taking into ac- 
count the intrinsic value of these resources. Thus, host nations/communities 
are underpaid. Such misvaluation means that economic growth from 
mining is overstated, because the damage to the environment and the 
depletion of nonrenewable resources are insufficiently considered. This also 
means that it becomes even more difficult to attain or approximate con- 
temporary allocative efficiency given the mispricing of factor inputs. Mis- 
pricing, in this case, is due to the mis-valuation of underlying goods and 
services themselves, instead of accounting limitations that give rise to the 
ownership externalities in the preceding issue. 

Mis-valuation is central to the issue of intertemporal equity. Non- 
renewable resources are undervalued, and as a result, they are misused 
or over-used. Consequently, there is a much faster rate of exhaustion of 
these supplies of non-renewable resources than is warranted. There will be 
that much less for the next generations as part of their patrimony from 
contemporary generations. 

Mis-valuation is relevant not only for intergenerational equity but also 
for intertemporal allocative efficiency. One justification for the use of non- 
renewable resources by earlier generations was that they are able to expand 
technological know-how and improve the stock of capital for the benefit of 
succeeding generations. In other words, in exchange for a smaller supply 
of non-renewable resources, future generations will be able to enjoy a much 
more advanced technological base and be equipped with more capital. 
There is a trade-off between conserving non-renewable resources for the 
sake of future generations and the amount of know-how and capital that 
the current generation is able to bequeath them. There is need to find a 
balance between pushing the envelope of contemporary technologies, on 
the one hand, and keeping natural resources undeveloped and untapped, 
on the other hand, in order to conserve them. 

Solving for intertemporal allocative efficiency is a much more complex 
process than that of finding out what contemporary allocative efficiency 
requires. We compound this difficulty by using the wrong valuation of these 
non-renewable resources because we are using only their exchange price 
and have not incorporated their intrinsic value. The major difficulty, of 
course, is in establishing the intrinsic value of various resources. This is an 
area of possible collaboration between the fields of development ethics, 
public policy, and economics. 
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Imputing intrinsic value is a technical field. Nevertheless, Catholic social 
thought still has an important contribution to make: a rationale for im- 
puting intrinsic value to the goods of the earth over and above their ex- 
change value. The goods of the earth are a gift from God meant to benefit 
all, both in the present and in the future. This principle of the universal 
destination of goods is vividly affirmed in the creation accounts in Genesis. 
Humanity is entrusted with the mandate to exercise stewardship over God’s 
creation, even as we draw from the earth whatever it is we need for daily 
living. 

A final word of caution: imputing value to mineral resources based on 
their intrinsic worth will increase current prices of these commodities. Such 
price increases will in effect be a de facto redistribution of income and 
wealth. For example, people with a large portion of their budgets devoted 
to the purchase and use of mineral resources will find their real incomes 
shrink. In other words, mining development ethics and Catholic social 
thought would require sacrifice on the part of current market participants. 
Of course, this is not the first time that people have been invited to willingly 
sacrifice their current consumption, as in the case of carbon taxes and 
voluntary carbon offsets. The principle of solidarity is important in this 
regard—solidarity with brothers and sisters yet unborn. 


Issue #6: Mining and the question of ownership and usufruct 
of the goods of the earth 


I have reserved for last the most intractable problem, but the most funda- 
mental one that must be addressed. Markets merely accept, and do not 
second guess, the ownership-usufruct framework set by the extra-market 
legal institutions prevailing in the communities in which they operate. In 
contrast, nations, political economies, development ethics, and indeed the 
community of nations must address or constantly revisit fundamental 
questions, such as: who owns the goods of the earth, who should have 
usufruct rights over them, and how should the costs and benefits from these 
resources be distributed across the community? These bedrock issues de- 
termine how extractive activities are conducted and how their costs and 
benefits are distributed. 

In the case of mining, there is a longstanding de facto global rule that 
nations exercise ownership and usufruct rights over natural resources 
within their borders. The 1982 UN Convention on the Law of the Sea sets a 
two-hundred-mile exclusion zone offshore for purposes of delineating the 
boundaries of nations’ economic claims (art. 57; see also Hollick 1977). 
Governments have pursued different paths to making use of these natural 
resources. Some have nationalized extractive industries in key natural re- 
sources, such as oil. Others rely on a more market-based approach of letting 
private firms extract and sell these natural resources in exchange for 
taxes, lease payments, and revenue sharing, among many other methods. 
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These different approaches have significant ramifications for who bears the 
cost and who reaps the benefits. For example, nationalized extractive in- 
dustries better benefit the general population (at least in theory), while a 
more market-oriented approach allows entrepreneurs who undertake the 
risks of development and investment to reap most of the benefits, as in 
the case of the United States and other Global North nations. 

Of concern for us is the question of which method is appropriate. The 
criteria for making this assessment vary depending on the philosophical 
commitments of evaluators. Neoclassical economics would most likely 
privilege allocative efficiency as the measure to use, while development 
ethics and Catholic social tradition would most likely use a combination of 
all six socioeconomic goals in varying degrees, again depending on the 
priorities of the evaluators. Despite this difficulty and the lack of consensus 
on an ideal or common standard for evaluation, the question of which 
method is appropriate for mining has to be addressed head on because it 
directly impinges on the distribution of the burdens and benefits of the 
metals and minerals, for contemporary generations but also, of equal im- 
port, for future ones. 

The question of which approach is appropriate points us to even more 
fundamental questions that we must constantly revisit: (1) Where do we 
draw the line of ownership and usufructuary rights: at the local, pro- 
vincial, national, regional, or global level, or a combination of these, and 
(2) on what bases do we do so? Who exercises rightful ownership and 
usufructuary claims over these resources? For example, who ought to have 
ownership-usufructuary rights to the shale basin in the North American 
continent? The local communities, the state, or the federal government? 
The main contribution of Catholic social thought in this regard is its 
principle of the universal destination of goods. Should Catholic social 
tradition advocate for the global patrimony of all key natural resources in 
light of its universal access principle (Pontifical Council for Justice and 
Peace 2004, $171-184) and its fundamental premise that the goods of the 
earth are a gift for all from God, meant to benefit all? Where does one 
draw the line? 

These fundamental questions have ramifications for all the other issues 
and questions downstream. For example, do national governments have 
the right to assign property or usufructuary rights over natural resources 
to private groups? Do nations have the right to nationalize and benefit 
exclusively from their resource wealth, or should there be a global fund 
that distributes these resources worldwide in view of the central im- 
portance of metals and minerals in the modern industrial economy and 
given the universal access principle? Can nations use extractives as in- 
struments of foreign policy, as in the case of the two oil embargoes of the 
1970s? Given their vital role in the digital age, should rare earth minerals 
be considered a global patrimony rather than be controlled by the nations 
in which they are found?* 
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Even if we were to make the heroic assumption of a global acceptance of 
the universal access principle, we nevertheless have to balance this with 
the pragmatic reality of having to avoid the tragedy of the commons and the 
very real problem of free-ridership. There will still be a need to provide 
incentives for risk-taking. Work effort and initiative will have to be prop- 
erly compensated. Nevertheless, satisfying these requirements simulta- 
neously requires much deliberation. We have to find a balance between the 
Lockean claim to property ownership’ and the Lockean proviso.° 

In sum, the questions of who owns and who has usufructuary rights over 
the goods of the earth and on what bases must be addressed because they 
determine the distribution of burdens and benefits from the mining sector. 
They are relevant in arriving at the appropriate arrangements in extracting 
natural resources, such as whether or not such activities should be natio- 
nalized or privatized. Markets simply operate within the formal and in- 
formal norms set by the community. Development ethics has a hand in 
shaping these formal and informal rules. In the absence of extra-market 
norms, market praxis becomes the norm by default based on purchasing 
power and existing ownership claims, no matter how unsatisfactory or 
damaging they might be. The absence of such norms can invite conflict over 
ownership and prevent mining operations from being harmonized with 
other objectives, like brokering or implementing peace agreements or 
ensuring environmental protection. 


Conclusion 


Development ethics is not an optional add-on to development economics or 
market operations. Rather, it is necessary given the significant limitations of 
market processes and outcomes. Extra-market oversight and intervention 
are needed because markets, on their own, will not attend to the commu- 
nity’s well-being, only to the allocative efficiency of its scarce resources. In 
fact, the whole field of development ethics is about the need for extra- 
market intervention because left on their own, unfettered market operations 
are unable to reach larger societal goals, like implementing peace or ad- 
vancing integral human development. Extra-market institutions are a ne- 
cessary condition for markets to operate smoothly and sustainably. They 
are needed if markets are to exist at all, and we see this phenomenon in the 
mining sector. 

Some issues in mining development ethics are fairly straightforward and 
uncontroversial for most reasonable people, such as the need to rectify pol- 
lution and damage to the environment, the need to improve safety and 
working conditions, the inappropriate use of enormous revenues from nat- 
ural resources for war and civil strife, the skewed revenue-sharing from one- 
sided contracts, the inequality in the distribution of revenues within the host 
nations and local communities, and the danger of fostering corruption in the 
host communities. Other issues are gray areas, such as intergenerational 
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equity, the problem of distant harms and where the limits of responsibility 
are, and the obligation of mining sectors not to be isolated export enclaves 
but to help their host nations to move up the value chain of economic ac- 
tivity. There are also the questions of the proper valuation of the goods of 
the earth and of who should exercise ownership-usufructuary rights over the 
goods of the earth. 

What is distinctive with Catholic social thought and praxis vis-a-vis these 
issues and extractive development ethics? First, it has a holistic under- 
standing and practice of development. Another name for peace is devel- 
opment (Paul VI 1967, $76-77). Development is a necessary condition for 
peace. However, it is not a sufficient condition. There is need to strike a 
balance between two extremes. On the one hand, there is the danger of an 
otherworldly dismissive attitude that views socioeconomic life as mundane, 
secondary, or unimportant. There is a necessary economic dimension to 
human flourishing. Getting our economics right is important as part of 
human nature since we are corporeal and social. For example, even as we 
acknowledge the need to impute an intrinsic value to mineral resources 
beyond their exchange value, we must be realistic as well in recognizing that 
arriving at such a value is extremely difficult. Even more difficult is im- 
plementing it in practice, especially in light of the much higher prices that 
will lead contemporary generations to curtail their consumption. 

On the other hand, there is also need to avoid the other extreme of 
economism, that is, of privileging economic factors above all else. From this 
viewpoint, development is primarily an economic phenomenon and is 
measured by economic growth. In contrast, Catholic social tradition is 
adamant that economics is not an end in itself but is merely instrumental. It 
is at the service of integral human development. As we have seen above, 
there is a two-fold nature to integral human development: (1) the devel- 
opment of the whole person (which explains why development is not 
merely nor primarily economic) and (2) the development of every person 
(which explains the importance of distribution and mutual benefits in 
economic exchange). Catholic social tradition proposes a much broader 
definition of development and imbues it with much larger goals. Our 
neighbor’s development is our development too, and vice versa. We are 
necessary conditions to each other’s development. This has enormous ra- 
mifications for mining firms’ obligations to all their stakeholders. It means 
that their relationship with their stakeholders is not merely contractual, as 
the markets would have it, but is familial in nature, especially for their 
workers and their host communities. They are invited to act accordingly. 

Another risk of economism is assuming that economic growth is a direct 
line to peace. Violent conflict often involves many factors that are not 
merely economic, such as historically rooted animosities, political power, or 
competing claims about the value of land being mostly about its resources 
versus being about ancestral claims for indigenous heritage. Assuming 
economic growth can in and of itself solve challenges of peace ignores other 
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needed elements and processes. And at times, development ethics might call 
for allocative efficiency and market growth in the mining sector to stand 
aside to allow other priorities to supersede them. 

A second distinctive Catholic social tradition contribution is that, as new 
creatures in Christ, humans ought to act according to who they have be- 
come. Thus, for Christians working in the mining sector, good works 
should flow from their faith. Mining development ethics should become 
integral in their conduct—and not merely for post-hoc damage control, but 
intrinsic right from the very start. Mining ethics is not deontological, with a 
list of dos and don’ts, but is teleological, because it pushes people to better 
self-understanding and considers the vocation of all Christians to strive for 
peace and the common good. 

Third, the Catholic social tradition holds that creation is a gift from God 
meant to benefit all. Such a conviction creates two claims for mining de- 
velopment ethics. First, all are accountable to the Creator. The proper at- 
titude to take, vis-a-vis the goods of the earth for all mining firms, their 
shareholders, and national governments, is not a proprietary posture, but 
one of stewardship. There are limits to what we can do with the goods of 
the earth. Second, there is the moral obligation to ensure that all are able to 
benefit from the goods of the earth regardless of how titles of ownership are 
assigned. 


Notes 


1 For example, most communities use social safety nets to define a “moral floor” 
beneath which people will not be allowed to sink. Western capitalism give pre- 
eminence to individual liberties and the free pursuit of private initiatives, while 
state capitalism stress the central role of government in political economy. 

2 Note the long simmering anti-globalization movement dating back to the 1990s 
(see Juris 2008) and the current contentious dissatisfaction with markets in light 
of worsening inequality at a time of vibrant economic growth at both the national 
and global levels (see Occupy Wall Street n.d.). 

3 See the efforts of the members of the International Council on Mining and Metals 
(n.d.) in promoting sustainable industry practices. 

4 These are examples where it is probably better to leave markets alone, where 
extra-market institutions or interventions become a liability by allowing eco- 
nomic activity to be a weapon or tool in the pursuit of national interests. 

5 This entails property ownership over the goods of the earth that one has made 
productive with one’s initiatives and effort (Locke 1988 [1689], sec. 2, para. 27). 

6 In claiming rightful property ownership, we are bound by the obligation to leave 
“enough and as good” in the commons so that others, too, might have a chance 
to secure such property rights for themselves (Locke 1988 [1689], sec. 2, para. 
26, 32). 
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13 Good governance for mining and 
the promotion of peace in Africa 


Elias O. Opongo, SJ 


The increasing frequency and intensity of conflicts in Africa in the last two 
decades are largely attributed to poor governance amid the rising discovery 
and exploitation of mining resources (Afful-Koomson 2015, 1). Such con- 
flicts are driven by issues such as access to minerals, revenue distribution, 
environmental impacts, and corruption, among others. According to the 
World Bank (2021), extractive industries play a dominant role in the social, 
political, and economic life of 81 countries with a total population of 
3.5 billion people. If the industries are well managed, the populations in 
these countries should all live above the poverty line, but that is not the 
case. To a great extent, revenues generated from mining have not been used 
to support sustainable national development or meet the needs of popula- 
tions in an inclusive way, especially in the Global South. Consequently, 
many resource-rich countries in Africa have high poverty levels and un- 
employment rates, and generally poor economic conditions despite large 
revenues from the exploitation of minerals. 

This mismanagement has impacted conflict in Africa. As Philippe Le 
Billon (2001, 561) observes, extractive resources “shape strategies of power 
based on the commercialisation of armed conflict and the territorialisation 
of sovereignty around valuable resource areas and trading networks.” The 
poor and marginalized, especially women and children, are often the most 
affected. In 2019, Pope Francis raised concern over systematic injustices 
that people continue to suffer due to mismanagement in the mining in- 
dustry, such as land loss, high poverty levels in mining communities, threats 
and violence, high rates of corruption, and forced prostitution and rape 
(Gomes 2019). The pope further asserted that, “We need to ensure that 
mining activities lead to the integral human development of each and every 
person and of the entire community.” 

Given these problems, there is an urgent need to promote good govern- 
ance of mining on the African continent. Governance refers to political 
and institutional processes that “shape how scientific and technological 
processes are directed, how environmental and health issues are defined 
and addressed, and how social consequences are distributed” (Leach et al. 
2007). It is crucial to include citizens in the processes of governance in the 
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mining industry because they tend to be the ones most affected, negatively 
or positively, as well as directly and indirectly. 

This chapter explores the issue of good governance in mining and the 
promotion of peace, with examples largely from the Great Lakes and Eastern 
Africa region, but also other parts of the continent. It examines how the 
governance of mining can be improved through a Catholic peacebuilding 
approach, founded on Catholic social teaching. The aim is to ensure that 
natural resources are protected as necessary for the common good; exploited 
within a framework of care for the environment, protection of human dig- 
nity, and sensitivity to the impact on conflict dynamics; and used for revenues 
that are distributed equitably to the majority of the population. 


Contextualizing mining industry governance in Africa 


Africa has a wide range of mineral deposits used in producing jewelry, 
automobiles, electronics, renewable batteries, and other goods. As a result, 
mining generates significant income, but Africa’s enormous wealth of nat- 
ural resources has yet to translate into significant improvement in people’s 
living standards. The mining sector is marred by high levels of corruption 
and criminality, perpetrated by armed groups who use proceeds from the 
sale of minerals like gold, tantalum, and tin to finance violent activities 
(Lebert 2016). Resource-based conflicts have occurred in Kenya, the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), Burundi, the Central African 
Republic, Liberia, South Sudan, and elsewhere. Also, companies and in- 
dividuals that engage in mining activities frequently do not take the ne- 
cessary steps to ensure transparency in the supply chain. Furthermore, 
many people across the region engage in artisanal mining to earn a living 
despite the dangers of exposure to human rights abuses, corruption, or 
violence (White and Beck 2017). Artisanal and other types of mining also 
tend to destroy the environment and expose communities to further eco- 
logical vulnerabilities, such as polluted water sources, open pits that could 
be harmful to the community, and soil erosion. 

The social-economic contradictions in many parts of Africa translate into 
a paradox of suffering in the midst of plenty. Rich mineral resources largely 
benefit foreign multinational companies (MNCs), elites within national 
governments, and insurgent groups, while leaving the rest of the population 
poor and desperate. This tends to contradict the economic theory that holds 
that foreign direct investments “create growth multiplier effects through 
vertical and horizontal spillover effects: including the transfer of technology 
and know-how to domestic firms, the formation of human capital, etc” 
(Colen, Maertens, and Swinnen 2013, 23). Poor governance, while not the 
only culprit, is a central reason why these economic benefits do not come 
to fruition. It allows the MNCs that play a major role in mineral supply 
chains to engage in exploitative activities that promote crime, corruption, 
and inequitable sharing of mineral wealth, which fuels violent conflicts. 
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Kenya has experienced numerous resource-induced conflicts, largely due to 
competition for land and water for both human livelihood and livestock 
grazing, but also for control over mines. For example, the residents of Kwale 
County in the coastal region of Kenya have been opposed to titanium mining 
while citing concerns over displacement of the local populations, and pol- 
lution of water resources that the government and the Canadian mining 
company failed to address (Greyl 2019). In addition, some of the commu- 
nities that were forced to cede land for mining have not been compensated. 
The government’s discriminatory approach —compensating some but not all 
communities—has led to regional conflict. There have also been cases where 
competition for land used for small-scale mining of sand and special stones 
has led to community conflicts. 

The DRC has immense natural resource wealth, but with poor governance 
structures for overseeing them, the country has become “a textbook forum 
for natural resource-induced conflicts at both local and national levels” 
(Burnley 2011, 7). The country is among those that have experienced the 
bloodiest conflicts since the Second World War, conflicts that often have been 
over control of mineral resources, as Rigobert Minani describes in this book 
(see also Snow 2013). As elsewhere in Africa, the DRC’s enormous wealth of 
natural resources has yet to translate into significant improvement in people's 
living standards. For instance, the poverty level is one of the highest on the 
continent. With its 2019 Human Development Index rating of 0.48, which is 
below the average of 0.513 for countries within the low development group, 
the DRC was ranked 175 out of 189 countries (United Nations Development 
Program 2020, 2). While the DRC has fifty percent of the forests and water 
resources in Africa, the country’s environment is negatively affected by 
“deforestation, species depletion, heavy metal pollution and land degrada- 
tion from mining, as well as an acute drinking water crisis which has left 
an estimated 51 million Congolese without access to potable water” (United 
Nations Environment Programme 2017, n.p.). Ninety percent of mining is 
artisanal (Samndong and Nhantumbo 2015, 6). Landscapes in the mining 
regions have generally been destroyed, while many people in these regions 
live in deplorable conditions due to extreme poverty and poor delivery of 
crucial government services (EU-UN Partnership on Land, Natural Resources 
and Conflict Prevention 2015). As Minani describes, a major push from 
Catholic groups and others led to a revision of the country’s mining con- 
tracts, but a lack of transparency and oversight when the contracts were 
finally renegotiated left the country in the dark about how governance would 
actually be improved to address these challenges. 

Other countries have experienced similar problems tied to mining and 
other extractives. Sierra Leone is a well-known example, where diamond 
mining was used to fund militia groups. These groups fought over control 
of this resource, while using revenues to purchase arms. South Sudan has 
large oil deposits but is one of the world’s poorest countries. The country 
has been mired in conflict since 2013, leading to civilian displacement and 
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death. The conflict has disrupted oil production, the main source of gov- 
ernment revenue. There has been destruction of forests for firewood and 
charcoal, and artisanal miners have degraded the environment searching for 
diamonds and gold. The Malawi Ministry of Energy, Natural Resources 
and Environment (2010, iii) has cited challenges in the country’s extractive 
industry similar to those in DRC: “deforestation; decreasing soil fertility 
and increasing erosion; water depletion; loss of biodiversity; and increasing 
pollution.” Likewise, Tanzania has been battling an increasing problem 
of coastal erosion attributed to sand mining (Gavriletea 2017). 

These cases demonstrate how resource-based conflicts, to a great extent, 
are attributable to poor management in the mining industry. Luca Ventura 
(2020, n.p.) argues that all “extremely fragile and underdeveloped 
economies have either recently been through a civil war or are suffering 
from ongoing sectarian or ethnic conflicts.” Mineral-rich countries in 
Africa fit this pattern. Hence, good and efficient extractive management 
policies and structures are critical for sustainable economic development 
that can overcome those adverse conditions and lead to peace and stabi- 
lity. As noted above, in Africa, conflicts have largely been facilitated by 
unfair distribution of natural resources and marginalization of large parts 
of the population in the course of exploitation of these resources. 
According to Clementine Burnley (2011), countries that have quality in- 
stitutions dedicated to the management of natural resources have a low 
likelihood of plunging into violent conflicts. Institutional structures and 
norms like constitutional order, equal justice under law, democratic 
principles, independent judicial and legislative systems, and executive 
accountability—when enshrined in law and practice—diminish chances of 
social conflicts and injustices related to mining. For example, in South 
Sudan large quantities of gold are smuggled out of the country on a regular 
basis, largely to benefit the political elite, business people, and foreign 
investors (Mach 2017). The proceeds from the smuggled minerals tend to 
encourage the formation of militant groups that can destabilize a nation. 
This explains why the mineral-rich area of eastern DRC has the largest 
number of militia groups and the worst forms of human rights abuses 
in the region. Poor governance allows patterns like this to exist, and 
improved governance is the key to curtailing them. 


Distinctive aspects of a Catholic peacebuilding approach 


A Catholic peacebuilding approach comprises a “broad spectrum of ac- 
tivities, a wide variety of actors, and diverse elements of Catholic beliefs 
and teachings that must come together for the Catholic community to fulfill 
its mission as a Peacebuilding Church” (Powers 2017, 1). A Catholic 
peacebuilding approach is anchored in the Catholic social teaching princi- 
ples of common good and human dignity. These two principles ground the 
Catholic commitment to safeguard the environment, secure livelihoods for 
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current and future generations, and responsibly manage the benefits ac- 
crued from the earth's resources so that the entire population of a country is 
not only a stakeholder, but also a beneficiary. Such an approach ensures 
peace and stability in the country. 

Incarnations of Catholic peacebuilding vary across Africa. For instance, 
in 2018 in the DRC, the church oversaw mediation processes and the im- 
plementation of political pacts, and played a vital role in voter education 
and advocating for free and fair elections. In South Sudan, the South Sudan 
Council of Churches and other church actors have been instrumental 
in peacebuilding efforts: pressing for peace negotiations, sponsoring civil 
society peace processes, and focusing on advocacy and dialogue through 
impartial forums that have fostered reconciliation. This culminated in Pope 
Francis” invitation to the key protagonists in the conflict to come to the 
Vatican for a reconciliation retreat in April 2019. The pope kissed the feet 
of the political leaders and begged them to end the conflict and embrace 
peace. Subsequently, in addition to other diverse and complementary efforts 
for peace, the Sant' Egidio Community, a lay Catholic group based in Rome, 
has facilitated peace negotiations involving President Salva Kiir, his oppo- 
nent and former deputy Riek Machar, and other actors. These negotiations 
have led to agreements that have allowed for the formation of a government 
of national unity, bringing an end to intermittent conflicts that have pla- 
gued the youngest nation in the world since 2013. The pope's intervention 
showed the church’s commitment to peace and conflict resolution. 
Additionally, Pope Francis’s visit to the Central African Republic in 2017, 
at the peak of civil violence, to appeal for peaceful resolution to the conflict 
was a heroic gesture that demonstrated the church’s solidarity with the 
suffering population. In Nigeria, Burkina Faso, Eritrea, Zimbabwe, Kenya, 
and South Africa, among many other countries, the church has strongly 
spoken against exploitation of the poor, corruption, poor governance, and 
extreme forms of violence by militia and terrorist groups. The church, in its 
prophetic mission to defend human dignity and safeguard the common 
good, has largely been influenced by the Catholic peacebuilding approach. 

A Catholic peacebuilding approach is distinctive in two main ways that 
relate directly to issues of mining and governance. First is the emphasis that 
the church puts on “the biblical conception of peace, the centrality of peace 
in the Church’s sacraments and mission, and a distinctively Christian 
theological and ethical approach to war and peace” (Powers 2017, 4). The 
theological approach to peace begins in Scripture, and Cardinal Peter 
Turkson provides a reflection in this book on how the Bible colors a 
Catholic understanding of mining. He describes how metals and minerals 
mined from the earth are, like all creation, intended by God to contribute to 
the building up of the heavenly kingdom. The goods of the earth are meant 
to be for more than just profit or utility, but a peaceful, rightly ordered 
human society builds upon economic development. Hence, good govern- 
ance of mining and promotion of peace, rooted in equitable sharing of 
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common resources and a deliberate option for the poor, are grounded in a 
normative theological foundation. Mining that creates marginalization, 
environmental destruction, and threats to livelihoods, and that in turn feed 
violent conflict, ought to be challenged and critiqued in light of that nor- 
mative ethic. For Catholic actors and organizations working in the mining 
sector, this theological foundation should help inform and motivate them. 
And for Catholic ecclesial leaders it should animate their pastoral leader- 
ship and drive them to engage the faithful, as well as their broader national 
and regional communities, with an understanding that mining issues are 
crucial to the just peace that marks the kingdom of God. 

A second distinctive aspect of a Catholic peacebuilding approach is 
the church’s use of the tradition of natural law, which is based on the 
presumption that “the demands of justice and peace are knowable and 
binding on all persons, regardless of their faith commitments or lack 
thereof” (Powers 2017, 4). This approach embraces all humanity, re- 
gardless of faith or socio-cultural affiliation. At the center of the natural 
law interpretation is the safeguarding of human dignity and the common 
good. Hence, the inhuman circumstances under which some mining ac- 
tivities operate are against the natural law of respect of human dignity. 
Peacebuilding in the mining industry through advocacy for fair distribu- 
tion of the benefits of mining, sustainable environmental practices, safe 
working conditions, and concern for future generations is an outgrowth 
of natural law. Such an approach can help Catholic peacebuilders reach 
outside their own tradition and engage other faith traditions, secular 
groups, and governments and corporations on common issues of concern 
related to ethics and good governance in the mining industry. Catholic 
peacebuilding “calls on Christians to cooperate with all people in securing 
a peace based on justice and love” (Curran 1984, 61). 


Catholic social teaching and governance of extractive 
industries 


Catholic social teaching (CST) can provide guidance for governance of 
mining industries in Africa. When applied to mining, these principles in- 
clude the following assumptions: natural resources are common goods; 
political authorities have a right and duty to manage these resources in 
transparent and equitable ways that respect human rights and do, in fact, 
contribute to the common good; the environment must be protected in 
the course of exploitation of natural resources; natural resources should 
be managed in ways that mitigate conflict and promote peace; and the 
principles of justice and solidarity require that the imbalance of power 
between host African countries and MNCs should be rectified. 

CST emphasizes management of natural resources as common goods that 
ought to be enjoyed by all. This emphasis has two main dimensions: pre- 
servation of common resources for current and future generations, as well 
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as fair distribution of benefits. The two imperatives are co-existent and 
complementary. On preservation of common resources, Pope Francis 
(2015, $93) states that “the earth is essentially a shared inheritance, whose 
fruits are meant to benefit everyone. For believers, this becomes a question 
of fidelity to the Creator, since God created the world for everyone.” 
Inclusion of future generations in the planning and exploitation of natural 
resources is a crucial part of this obligation to preserve common resources. 
Since natural resources are a common inheritance, the costs and benefits of 
their extraction ought to be shared fairly among the population. Their 
exploitation should not be for the financial gain of the few at the expense 
of the many. Communities living around mines ought to be protected from 
possible negative effects on their well-being. 

Transparency in the management of the financial wealth and profits ac- 
cruing from mining should be maintained as a vital principle in extractive 
governance. The common good cannot be protected or strengthened if cor- 
ruption cannot be identified and if bad financial deals prevent the people from 
receiving just benefits from the country’s mineral resources. Transparency also 
makes space for communities near mining sites to be more engaged, making 
for more possibility of consensus building among all stakeholders. Such con- 
sensus is important for promotion of human dignity, peace, and stability. Pope 
Francis (2015, §183) affirms that “the local population should have a special 
place at the table; they are concerned about their own future and that of their 
children, and can consider goals transcending immediate economic interest.” 

While exploitation of natural resources for the benefit of all citizens in a 
country is acceptable, care should be taken to ensure that the environment 
is preserved and quality of human life safeguarded. Good mining man- 
agement practices require minimizing negative effects on the environment, 
whether on or off-site, and undertaking mitigation and rehabilitation pro- 
cedures for ecological damage. Of major concern in many African countries 
is the lack of institutionalized policies that are operationalizable within the 
framework of mining, especially for ensuring benefit to the majority of the 
population and protecting the environment. 

In most mining settings, as pressure mounts on the environment and the 
chances of conflicts increase, the poor are especially vulnerable. In this 
book, Holden and Montevecchio examine the issue of climate justice—that 
is, the way demand for minerals in the Global North causes environmental 
harm that disproportionately affects poor and marginalized peoples in the 
Global South. It also explains how mining is one of the leading correlates 
with instances of violent conflict related to such increased environmental 
vulnerability. This reality is what led Pope Francis (2015, §48) to observe 
that “both everyday experience and scientific research show that the gravest 
effects of all attacks on the environment are suffered by the poorest.” 
Bad management of the environmental consequences of mining increases 
levels of poverty, worsening living standards, and rendering communities 
vulnerable to conflicts. 
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If mining is properly regulated and managed, it can contribute to alle- 
viating poverty and underdevelopment while protecting the environment. 
But, as Pope Benedict XVI (2011, §79) noted, unjust and exploitative 
economic activities by the elites should not be disguised as actions that seek 
to eradicate poverty. Pope Francis (2015, §51) diagnosed how multi- 
national companies exploit the economic disadvantage of countries in the 
Global South with damaging practices that they would not carry out in 
their home countries. Such patterns both feed off and reinforce global 
power inequalities. They inhibit sustainable development, damage the en- 
vironment, and threaten peace and stability. According to Francis, the spirit 
of solidarity, which serves as a critique of this kind of exploitation, must be 
institutionalized in strong and effective governance structures, laws, and 
policies (§142). 


Harnessing the peacebuilding capacity of the Catholic 
Church in mining industries 


The church can increase its potential for peacebuilding as a strategy for 
addressing issues around governance of mining if it strengthens three ec- 
clesiastical characteristics: being technically informed; being communally 
present; and being engaged and committed to social change. This will re- 
quire ecclesiastical and pastoral strategies that strengthen the church’s ca- 
pacity to effect social-political change for the benefit of the people in an 
area that requires significant specialized knowledge, prolonged dedication, 
and a varied coalition. 

A “technically-informed church” refers to the need for educating church 
leaders and laity about the technical aspects of mining industries. The 
complexities of exploration, environmental assessments, means of ex- 
ploitation, community development agreements, systems for distribution 
of benefits from extractives, environmental impact mitigation, and exit 
strategies are a clear indication that any involvement in this industry 
presupposes a high level of knowledge on key technical issues. Raymond 
Offenheiser, in his chapter, argues that in order to be taken seriously by 
industry leaders and be effective change agents, Catholic peacebuilders 
need to ally with people that have technical expertise and work to expand 
their own technical knowledge in these areas. Thus the church and lay 
organizations need funding, dedicated staff, and leaders who are committed 
to working on the issue for a long period of time. Technical expertise 
will also require liaising with local and international experts in the 
field of mining within Catholic and non-Catholic networks, education 
institutions, and civil society networks. Organizations like The People’s 
Dialogue! and the Thematic Social Forum on Mining and the Extractivist 
Economy,” Haki Madini (‘justice for minerals’ in Kiswahili) in Tanzania,” 
Women in Mining National Network Structure (RENAFEM in French) in 
the DRC, Extractive Sector Forum (ESF) in Kenya, and others are crucial 
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players in mining industry advocacy and have developed robust networks 
of technical knowledge. 

Technical knowledge is also important in contract negotiations between 
MNGs and host African countries. The process of drafting and signing 
these contracts is often questionable. Most African governments do not 
have the technical know-how on fair negotiation, monitoring of the ex- 
ploration and exploitation of resources, and the technology and practices 
required to ensure that the populations remain safe from any possible 
negative effects in the short, medium, and long term. Pope Francis (2015, 
$175) emphasizes that “The twenty-first century, while maintaining sys- 
tems of governance inherited from the past, is witnessing a weakening of 
the power of nation-states, chiefly because the economic and financial 
sectors, being transnational, tends to prevail over the political.” He adds 
that we must create international mechanisms for management of natural 
resources that cushion poorer countries from negative impacts of extractive 
industries while promoting transparency and accountability. But such im- 
provements require increased knowledge and capacity, and the church 
needs to lead the way by supporting the education of its communities and 
using that knowledge for effective policy advocacy for governance that can 
better withstand the huge power imbalances that exist between MNCs and 
host countries. The Catholic organizations that carried out the study of 
DRC mining contracts described by Minani serve as a good model for how 
other Catholic actors can take on this very technical, but very important, 
aspect of mining governance. 

The second ecclesiological characteristic is that the church ought to be 
present to its people. In most cases, mining activities are carried out in 
isolated and marginalized locations, or in situations of protracted conflict. 
This can exhaust the church leaders to the extent of abandoning the 
people. Maintaining stamina to stay in solidarity with the people and walk 
the journey of justice with them is fundamental. This challenge makes the 
church's ability to connect advocacy around mining to core elements of its 
spiritual and pastoral practice vitally important. In this book, the chapter 
by Polanía-Reyes and Henao on Colombia offers a strong positive ex- 
ample. The Colombian Church has identified mining and ecology as key 
dimensions of the implementation of its national peace process, and is 
encouraging a stronger presence of ecological theology in its pastoral 
mission so as to make ecclesial leaders and systems more firmly invested in 
how mining and ecological damage present challenges to peace and de- 
velopment. 

The third characteristic is direct engagement on social justice issues. This 
presupposes the two previous characteristics: that there is a high level of 
knowledge on technical issues in the mining sector, and that the church is 
effectively present in mining communities so that it understands their 
challenges and needs. This third characteristic is focused on channeling 
the other two into specific actions for improving governance of natural 
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resources. It is important that church actors use technical knowledge and 
understanding gleaned from accompanying local communities to conduct 
contextual analyses that identify major issues of concern and strategize on 
how to address them. Not every instance of mining presents the same 
challenges. For example, different companies conduct their business in 
different ways, different minerals demand different techniques and have 
different impacts, different countries have different cultures and histories 
that prioritize different values, and different countries and regions have to 
deal with their own unique conflict factors. There are no one-size-fits-all 
solutions, and so the church needs enough savvy and expertise to develop 
specific policy priorities and advocacy agendas. Therefore, church groups 
need to establish advocacy networks with diverse organizations—NGOs, 
civil society groups, different faiths, and inter-government institutions. 
These networks can bring positive change by promoting the common good, 
protecting human dignity and safeguarding human livelihoods and the 
environment. These social justice activities bring out the servant leadership 
aspects of the church. 

While justice priorities will vary as described, the management of nat- 
ural resources in situations of conflict is an important cross-cutting factor 
given the fact that many countries in Africa have experienced resource- 
based conflicts. Hence, there should be clear links between conflict re- 
solution strategies and advocacy on justice and environmental issues 
related to the exploitation of natural resources. Pope Francis (2015, $92) 
reiterates that “Peace, justice and the preservation of creation are three 
absolutely interconnected themes, which cannot be separated and treated 
individually without once again falling into reductionism.” Different 
mechanisms of managing and preventing both existing and potential 
conflicts in extractive industries are crucial for sustainability of the sector. 
These include integration of conflict resolution measures into development 
agreements between communities, MNCs, and governments, as well as 
into broader governance structures of mining. Equally important is that 
environmental impact assessments ought to anticipate the potential im- 
pact of natural resource exploitation on conflicts. Conflict prevention 
also requires fair distribution of the benefits of mining, especially to the 
communities most affected. 


Conclusion 


Africa is home to close to thirty percent of the world’s minerals and has 
great potential to achieve peace and prosperity. However, poor governance 
of extractive resources has rendered the continent vulnerable to external 
exploitation by MNCs, as well as the corruption and greed of political and 
social elites who have continued to deny the majority of the population the 
benefits of mining. In addition, mining has contributed to environmental 
degradation and inter-communal conflicts. The church has a major role in 
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advocating for institutional reforms within government and the mining 
industry in order to achieve good governance and accountability, and it is 
well-equipped to do so. It must continue to insist that natural resources are 
a heritage that ought to be safeguarded as common goods to be enjoyed 
by all, while taking into account the needs of future generations and peace 
in affected communities and nations. 


Notes 


1 See https://www.peoplesdialogue.org/. 
2 See https://www.thematicsocialforum.org/. 
3 See http://hakimadini.org/. 
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14 Mining and the call for solidarity: 
the networks we have and the 
synodal network the Church is 
called to be 


Vincent J. Miller 


The details are painfully familiar: extractive zones scarred by ecological 
destruction, local populations suffering from poisoned water and air as well 
as social and cultural disruption, while local and national governments 
are corrupted by the cash the extracted commodities generate. Thousands 
of miles away, consumers enjoy the benefits of products made by these 
resources, rarely giving thought to the costs borne by others because they 
are largely unaware of them. 

That lack of connection is not simply a moral blind spot, but a result 
of the powerful global market network that constructs and constrains re- 
lationships in which we are all viscerally enmeshed. Analyzing this as a 
network problem as opposed to a failure of moral will provides a more 
complex understanding of the problem and better guidance for contesting 
it. The church can also be considered a network with its own vision for 
how relationships should be structured. The relationships fostered by the 
church are currently weaker than global market relations. From a theolo- 
gical perspective, we are united to one another in Christ; but practically, 
Christians relate to fellow church members in distant lands primarily 
through the webs of the market. The mystical Body of Christ is too often 
bound together by the sinews of global capitalism. The church not only 
can, but, to remain true to its mission, must provide an alternate to the 
constrained relationships constructed by the global economy. 

This essay will seek to chart ways in which the church can engage the 
mining practices that undergird industrial society. First, it will consider the 
power and history of the network of the global market in raw materials; 
then, it will review the standard means for influencing these markets and 
the mining projects that feed them; and it will conclude by proposing ad- 
ditional means for challenging the injustice of these projects that emerge 
when the church’s capacity as a global network is taken seriously. As the 
Synod on the Pan-Amazonian Region demonstrated, the church can do 
more than exhort its members to exercise solidarity. It can function as a 
global network to facilitate deeper relationships of solidarity that challenge 
the shallow and often exploitative relationships fostered by contemporary 
capitalism. 
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The network we have 


Contemporary globalized capitalism comprises a network that reaches from 
the most developed cities to the least developed locations on earth. This 
is the most powerful and robust network that has ever existed, able to 
move valued resources from mines far from transportation hubs, energy 
sources, or skilled labor into global commodity chains that feed production 
in industrial centers. It is astoundingly resilient when compared to other 
essential networks such as education, health, or rule of law. Regardless of 
battles over territory, legality or illegality, sustainability or unsustainability, 
peace or war, strong, weak or failed state, minerals flow to manufacturers 
and products get made. 

This economic network is heir to centuries of colonial extraction. 
Theologian Daniel Castillo (2019) offers a concise synthesis of critiques 
of the colonial legacies hidden within contemporary extractive economies. 
He describes a “500 year project” in which the systems of colonial plunder 
became the basis for the capital accumulation that funded industrial society 
and Western modernity (142). Uruguyan Eduardo Galeano (1997; cited in 
Castillo 2019, 150), whom Pope Francis cites in Querida Amazonia, pro- 
vides a contemporary witness to this expropriation: “Everything, from the 
discovery until our times, has always been transmuted into European—or 
later United States—capital, and as such has accumulated in distant centers 
of power.” Castillo 2019 The Catholic Church confessed its complicity in 
this process during the Synod of Bishops Special Assembly for the Pan- 
Amazonian Region (2019, §15) in “The Amazon: New Paths for the 
Church and for an Integral Ecology” : “The proclamation of Christ often 
took place in collusion with the powers that exploited the resources and 
oppressed the local populations.” 

De las Casas’ (1986, 2:57; cited and translated in Castillo 2019, 150-51) 
Historia de los Indios provides a colonial-era witness to this extractive 
regime: 


Mountains are turned over from the bottom to top and top to bottom a 
thousand times; [the workers] dig, split rocks, move stones, and carry 
the earth on their backs to wash it in the rivers, and those who wash the 
gold stay in the water all the time with their waists bent so constantly it 
breaks their bodies.Castillo 2019 


Add coltan, cassiterite, and a handful of other minerals; update the risks 
to include mercury and cyanide exposure; and de las Casas’s description 
applies to countless extractive sites around the world today. 

Castillo’s analysis goes beyond tracing how the global economy con- 
tinues the human injustices of colonialism. He argues that the legacies of 
colonialism lie within the very logic of extraction. The “technocratic 
paradigm” (the view that the world is a passive object open to human 
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manipulation and exploitation) that Francis (2015b, §106) decries in 
Laudato Si’ has its roots in the colonial plunder which turned societies and 
cultures, forests and landscapes into sites of extraction and expropriation 
(Castillo 2019, 27-28, 146-61). The problems we face with contemporary 
extractive practices thus involve questions of injustice and violence both 
for those whose lands and livelihoods they impact, and for the ecosystems 
which they despoil, disrupt, and displace. 

But these colonial legacies do not describe all the effects of the global 
mining market. Contemporary mining is often undertaken voluntarily, by a 
variety of actors, from artisanal miners and medium-scale lightly mechan- 
ized enterprises, to the mega-scale projects of major mining corporations. 
The balance of positives and negatives in these arrangements vary greatly. 
Artisanal mining has long been a part of the livelihoods of peoples located 
near easily accessible mineral sources. Medium-scale enterprises using 
cheap yet powerful earth-moving, washing, and refining processes can 
provide substantial wages for impoverished workers, but have very sig- 
nificant environmental impacts and are often tied to illegal actors. Major 
mining projects are often welcomed by national governments. Some pro- 
ducers have taken great pains to develop non-polluting processes and to 
negotiate with affected communities. Other large projects exploit weak 
regulatory regimes to extract maximum profit with little concern for costs 
borne by local residents and ecosystems.’ Economist and theologian Daniel 
Finn (2017) argues that justice-oriented activists should distinguish the 
operations of good actors from destructive ones and avoid blanket pro- 
phetic denunciation of the entire mining industry.* There are responsible 
and destructive actors on all scales. 

Both of these perspectives on the nature of mining are important. But 
here we are concerned with a different problem: how the contemporary 
structure of the global commodities market provides an outlet for raw ma- 
terials regardless of the morality of their production. It is on this level that 
many systemic problems appear (see Arboleda 2020). The existence of le- 
gitimate global commodity markets has destabilizing effects because it also 
provides an outlet for illegal and unregulated extraction, undercutting efforts 
of good actors. This market is enormously adaptive, able to work through 
catastrophes and conflict. Villages get burned, populations are terrorized, 
activists are murdered, miners forced from territory, middlemen killed in turf 
wars, corporations gain and lose concessions, and still raw material supply 
flows unabated. As Rigobert Minani documents in his chapter on the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, if there is a valuable mineral or resource 
that can be had, it will find its way into the global commodity market. 

It is helpful to consider how this network’s material structure provides 
the basis for certain ways of knowing, acting, and relating that construct 
and constrain our moral agency in ways we seldom realize. Here we 
will consider three interrelated aspects: market externalities, commodity 
distancing, and the price signal as a shallow form of relationship. 
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One of the fundamental aspects of this global network is the problem of 
“externalities,” costs associated with production that do not appear in 
the exchange price. These include pollution; destruction of watersheds, 
agricultural land, and local ecologies; exploitative and destructive labor 
practices; and physical and cultural violence against local populations. 
Externalities arise from the immorality of market actors who seek to 
maximize their profit by shifting costs to others and because any extractive 
undertaking has many consequences that go unremarked and might only 
manifest years after a project ends. The latter are inherently difficult to 
include in the price of exchange. Doing so requires stable and robust state 
and international regimes with the power to enact and enforce environ- 
mental and other regulations requiring producers to minimize pollution 
and exploitation—what Barrera calls “extra-market interventions” in his 
chapter in this book. Given the profound adaptability of markets, it is 
enormously difficult to enact such regulations on a global scale. 

Thomas Princen (2002) has coined the term “commodity distancing” to 
describe how globally dispersed supply chains transform markets. As geo- 
graphical distance increases, our knowledge about the context and con- 
sequences of products we consume decreases. At each point of exchange, 
only information relevant for the purchase—usually only quality and 
price—are passed along. This is exacerbated by cultural distance. End con- 
sumers have little or no knowledge of the predicaments of farmers, laborers, 
and communities at the other ends of supply chains, whether this is their 
political, cultural, economic, and legal situation or the ecological impact of 
production on the rest of their lives. Princen’s comment about consuming 
Chilean grapes applies to any global commodity: “I have no way of knowing 
if my consumption is supporting or undermining that farmer, economically 
or ecologically. With no feedback, or uncertain feedback, I can only assume 
and, as with most of us, prefer to assume, that my purchases are supportive. I 
can only assume that all parties have entered the bargain voluntarily and that 
coercion or extreme dependency have not been the conditions of my enjoy- 
ment” (118). Princen’s analysis reveals how this global network moves 
commodities and capital, but not all relevant information about them. 
This massive filtering of information facilitates the externalization of costs. 

Finally, we must consider how economic structures have broader cultural 
impacts. This moves us out of the realm of economics and into consideration 
of cultural effects of market structures and how they elicit certain ways 
of being and relating. Market relations in which the primary form of com- 
munication is the price signal are extremely narrow forms of relationship. 
This is the source of the profound “efficiencies” that market structures 
enable. Focusing on one aspect of a relationship between parties—the 
price—enables the massively complex systems of production that char- 
acterize modern economies. Each party has a concrete measure by which to 
evaluate their interaction with others that can be managed through financial 
accounting. 
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We need to consider how this powerful economic practice constructs and 
constrains our relationships. To stay in business, market actors must focus 
on the price signal. They may prefer one provider’s business, labor, and 
ecological practices, or may prefer to purchase from a local firm, but if the 
cost is significantly higher, they will not be able to do so, lest their own 
products’ prices become uncompetitive. The price signal disciplines and 
subordinates other value considerations. Thus, the global economy func- 
tions as a massive network of shallow relationships. It facilitates myriad 
relationships, but constructs them in an extremely narrow manner. 
Sometimes these are explicitly negotiated relationships between parties, but 
for the most part, these are implicit but real relationships within supply 
chains that contribute to the myriad products we consume. 


Means of influencing these networks 


These interrelated aspects of the global market system are not incidental 
side effects, but consequences of its central strengths. Thus, our attempts to 
counter these negative impacts require engaging the dynamics of the global 
economy itself. There are many methods of influencing these networks to 
limit their destructiveness and bring external costs into the market price. 
These include national legislation and international and sector agreements 
to minimize the actions of immoral actors and support moral ones. Two 
important policy foci involve transparency and the consent of those affected 
by extractive projects. 

Transparency policies address problems caused by commodity distan- 
cing: the tendency of global commodity markets to obscure the origins of 
industrial materials. These seek to make supply chain accounting public by 
requiring firms to disclose their negotiations and payments regarding 
mining projects. One example is the Extractive Industry Transparency 
Initiative (EITI), a set of voluntary guidelines through which extractive 
companies and governments disclose all payments for audit and agree to 
work in partnership with civil society groups (see Lujala 2018; Bamat, 
Chassy, and Warne 2011, 15). Transparency can also be applied to man- 
ufacturers’ supply chains. The most well-known manufacturing transpar- 
ency regimes concern “conflict minerals” (tin, tantalum, tungsten, and gold) 
derived from mining in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. These in- 
clude Section 1502 of the 2010 Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and 
Consumer Protection Act, which required publicly traded companies in the 
US to certify that their supply chains do not source minerals from conflict 
zones, and the OECD Due Diligence Guidance for Responsible Supply 
Chains of Minerals from Conflict-Affected and High-Risk Areas, which 
provides similar regulations for European firms. 

The 2008 United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples (2007) articulated the notion of “free prior informed consent” 
(FPIC) in all matters in which the rights, culture, and lands of indigenous 
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people are affected by governments and businesses. Article 32.2 applied 
this to “any project affecting their lands or territories and other resources, 
particularly in connection with the development, utilization or exploitation 
of mineral, water, or other resources.” This principle has been generalized 
to apply to any local community significantly impacted by mining, oil, gas, 
or any other major project that transforms land or has a significant lasting 
impact (Bamat, Chassy, and Warne 2011, 10). Communities near mining 
projects are often rural, poor, and politically and culturally marginalized. 
FPIC provides a standard to guide political and economic actors to address 
affected communities’ concerns, seeking their consent rather than ex- 
ploiting their marginality. FPIC has come under criticism as a framework 
easily manipulated by powerful mining firms against poor and marginalized 
communities and for being biased toward approval of extractive projects. In 
response, indigenous, religious, and NGO groups are advocating for “the 
right to say no”—to allow local communities to simply refuse such op- 
erations in their territories.* 

This is important and often quite effective work. But it is essential to note 
how fragile these interventions are in contrast to the network itself. This is 
not simply because of the profound power of wealthy industry actors whose 
resources dwarf those of NGO and state actors who seek to regulate ex- 
tractive industries. It has to do with a more fundamental asymmetry in the 
network itself. To mix a metaphor, market actors know the loopholes they 
need to operate, whereas those seeking to regulate a market must mind the 
entire dike of the global supply chain. Again, this problem is a direct 
consequence of the nature of market exchange. Market actors need only 
know the immediate local context of exchange: whether something can be 
sold at profit. While this can involve the strategic advantages of massive 
transnational corporations, often enough, it is equally a matter of very 
small-scale informal and black-market actors. 

Given the breadth of global demand and the complexities and opacities 
of the many levels of manufacturing, local actors will almost always find a 
black-market outlet for destructively mined minerals. Think of the count- 
less uses of gold—from electronics to jewelry. Big, publicly traded, trans- 
national firms will work hard to certify that their supply chains are free of 
conflict minerals. But there are thousands of sites around the world where 
small-scale miners are destroying watersheds and ecologies with power- 
washing, mercury, and cyanide, including sites where illicit armed actors 
are running the operations. Even if major producers have source monitoring 
regimes that exclude using them, there are countless smaller producers that 
will save material costs by sourcing from uncertified supplies, thus main- 
taining the revenue flow that sustains destructive mining and violence. 
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The church’s current efforts 


The Catholic Church works in these processes in a number of ways. 
It accompanies affected communities, sharing in and documenting their 
suffering. This intimate knowledge forms the basis for policy advocacy. 
Advocacy on this level requires expert technical knowledge. Thus, eccle- 
sial agency here tends to focus on elite participation: episcopal conferences 
and leaders and experts from their affiliated NGOs. Bishops call attention 
to destructive and exploitative practices and give voice to the plights 
of their victims. Episcopal conferences also provide a network which can 
monitor whether corporate and government action live up to promises 
made, as the Bishops of Cameroon and Chad did during construction of a 
pipeline in their region (US Congress 2007). Catholic Relief Services has 
worked to build capacity among local ecclesial and civil society groups so 
they can more effectively influence major extractive projects (Bamat, 
Chassy, and Warne 2011, 21). In El Salvador, the bishops worked with 
other Catholic and secular organizations in a successful campaign to pass 
national legislation to ban metal mining. Colombia is a more typical case. 
Multiple church actors are quite active in addressing mining issues at the 
local level. But these activities are not well coordinated and the bishops’ 
conference has not developed a clear and consistent advocacy agenda 
at the national level. The chapter by Sandra Polania-Reyes and Héctor 
Fabio Henao demonstrates how the Colombian Church is attempting to 
establish better coordination. 

Because of their technical nature, such interventions are always suscep- 
tible to questions of religious legitimation. Do these appear to be part of the 
church’s mission to people in the pews? They certainly are. But the abstract 
theological justifications for Catholic social doctrine often have little trac- 
tion in the lived sacramental, liturgical, and communal experience of the 
Christian faithful. The technical nature of the regulation of extractive in- 
dustries exacerbate this problem. For that reason, these sorts of actions 
often fail to gain strong support from much of the church and significant 
portions of the laity do not perform their expected role in this process 
of providing public pressure on governments to enforce environmental 
regulations, counter corruption, or ensure respect for the rights of threatened 
communities. This problem is why, as described by Polanía-Reyes and Henao, 
the bishops in Colombia have been trying to focus on better teaching and 
preaching of “eco-theology” that amplifies an understanding of the theology of 
creation in addition to a theology of salvation. 

There is another problem inherent in the church’s response, in addition 
to legitimation. It concerns the way the laity are addressed in such 
interventions, often as consumers. Greed and excessive consumption 
should, of course, be challenged. But invocations of greed can legitimate a 
false analysis that portrays market structures as morally neutral instru- 
ments that simply respond to the desires expressed in consumer demand. 
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Not only does this prevent us from critiquing the way our networks are 
structured, it also tends to refocus the ecclesial response to working on the 
demand side. Many important theological critiques (e.g., cultivation of 
concern for creation or solidarity with the oppressed) are offered in ways 
that implicitly address the laity as consumers and are thus construed as a 
means of moderating individual desire, which can distract attention from 
systemic causes woven into the fabric of industrial civilization and the 
global commodity market. 

Pope Francis has articulated two important concepts that address struc- 
tural dimensions of these problems. They are, however, often incorrectly 
interpreted in a way that reduces them to an individual level: “the throw- 
away culture” and “the globalization of indifference.” The notion of a 
“throwaway culture” is an insightful critique of contemporary consumer- 
centered economies. Too often, however, this concept is reduced to an in- 
dictment of individual greed and consumer lifestyles. Consumer excess is 
a profound problem, but the crisis we face is not driven by the desires of the 
wealthy for shiny new gadgets. Yes, the tantalum and cobalt mined in 
conflict zones are used in the latest smartphones. But they are also in every 
electronic device—from hospital respirators to emissions-saving electric 
cars (Riofrancos 2019). As Daniel Finn (2017, 12) notes, extraction un- 
dergirds the whole of industrial society: “everything we touch throughout 
the day is either grown or extracted from the earth.” 

While Francis (2015b) does mention the need for a new “lifestyle,” his 
extended discussion of the throwaway culture in Laudato Si’ focuses on 
systemic issues of industrial production. He contrasts this with the circular 
flows of natural ecosystems, in which wastes from one part of the system 
feed and fertilize others. “Our industrial system ... has not developed 
the capacity to absorb and reuse waste and by-products. We have not yet 
managed to adopt a circular model of production capable of preserving 
resources for present and future generations. ...” (§16). Francis’s critique of 
the throwaway culture involves much more than consumer excess. It cuts 
to the heart of industrial civilization. 

Francis discusses the “throwaway culture” in the context of the “glo- 
balization of indifference” in Laudato Si’. Francis first spoke about this at 
Lampedusa in 2013. “In this globalized world, we have fallen into globa- 
lized indifference. We have become used to the suffering of others: it doesn’t 
affect me; it doesn’t concern me; it’s none of my business!” (Francis 2013b). 
He developed this notion more fully in Evangelii Gaudium, where he placed 
indifference in a more systemic context. Francis (2013a, §53) called for 
expanding the Fifth Commandment—“Thou shalt not kill”—<o the vio- 
lence of economic systems: “we also have to say ‘thou shalt not’ to an 
economy of exclusion and inequality. Such an economy kills.” He describes 
the globalization of indifference as a consequence of a view of the economy 
which assumes economic growth is adequate to bring about justice, trusting 
in the “sacralized workings of the prevailing economic system” (§54). 
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In Francis’s fuller analysis, indifference is clearly characterized, not as an 
individual defect of will, but as a systemic disorder emerging from our 
economic context. My description of the three weaknesses of global market 
systems—externalities, distancing, and the attenuated form of relationships 
facilitated by the market’s price mechanism—can be understood as an at- 
tempt to sketch the “architecture of indifference” in which the globalization 
of indifference emerges. It is not that “we should care, but don’t.” Rather, 
because of market externalities and commodity distancing “we don’t know 
and can’t know” the consequences connected to our consumption. Thus, it 
is impossible to care in any specific way (Miller 2014). 

We have considered one of the structural factors that facilitates the de- 
structiveness of mining: the way global capitalism connects the entire world 
in a network of shallow relationships, where the price signal is the primary 
form of communication that systematically obscures the broader conditions 
of production and destructive externalities. Laws, regulations, and industry 
standards that seek to counter these problems are always in danger of being 
outmaneuvered by market actors. We have seen that the church’s involve- 
ment in these efforts suffers from two weaknesses. First, since it takes place 
on the level of experts and elites, it tends to be disconnected from the li- 
turgical and sacramental life of the church. Second, in emphasizing the moral 
aspects of consumption, the church runs the risk of portraying these as 
demand-side problems arising from disordered desire, unwittingly obscuring 
the structural dimensions of the problem. In the final section we will explore 
how thinking in terms of networks will help re-envision the church’s role in 
extractive markets and suggest new approaches for engagement. 


A fuller ecclesial response 


The church is materially, viscerally present on every level of this network. It 
is present in the communities who labor in mines and forests, who drink 
poisoned water, and who sometimes participate in the destruction of the 
land their children will inherit. It is present in the urban professionals 
supported by the proceeds of extractive industries and the wealthy parishes 
they attend. It is present in the consumers, rich and poor, who are fed, 
clothed, and housed by the products this system produces. The church is 
implicated at every level of these global chains, but those levels have little 
ecclesial relationship with one another. They are connected to one another, 
not by the church, but by the global commodity network. While theologi- 
cally, we are united to one another in Christ, practically, we relate through 
global markets. The mystical Body of Christ is too often bound together by 
the sinews of global capitalism. The problem is thus not simply a matter of 
theology and morals, or of the formation of consciences. The problem is 
properly ecclesial, having to do with the nature and practice of the church. 
The church has something to say about the nature of human relationships. 
It must also consider the relationships in which it is entangled. 
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Henri de Lubac’s classic text Catholicism aimed to show, in the words 
of its French subtitle, the “social aspects of doctrine.” De Lubac (1988 
[1938], 15) argued that Catholicism is social “in the deepest sense of the 
word.” It is social “in the heart of its mystery, in the essence of its dogma” 
to such an extent that the phrase “social Catholicism” should sound re- 
dundant. As the means and fruit of God’s work of salvation, the church 
is not only essentially social, but the ultimate form of human sociality 
which all humankind are destined to share in Christ. De Lubac did not 
view secular forms of community dialectically. He accepted their good- 
ness, noting the ancient Christian use of the city as an analogy for the 
church. But he held that the church was always called to a deeper intimacy 
than any earthly community could provide. “Among those who are re- 
ceived within this heavenly city there is a more intimate relationship than 
subsists among the members of a human society, for among them there 
is not only outward harmony, but true unity” (113-15, quote at 115). 

De Lubac’s theology found expression in the Second Vatican Council’s 
understanding of the church and its mission. Lumen Gentium defined the 
church as a “sacrament or ... sign and instrument” of “a very closely knit 
union with God and of the unity of the whole human race.” Thus, the 
church’s very reason for existing, its religious mission, is to bring hu- 
mankind into union. The council went on to note that this mission is in- 
tertwined with the secular dynamics that were bringing about human 
interconnection. In its words, this sacramental working of the church brings 
a world “joined more closely today by various social, technical and cultural 
ties” to a fuller unity in Christ (Second Vatican Council 1964, §1). 

The final document of the council, Gaudium et Spes, applied this un- 
derstanding to the church’s mission in the contemporary world. Gaudium 
et Spes spoke of the “socialization” being brought about by the growth of 
communications, and economic and political activity multiplying the “ties” 
among diverse men and women. This “growing interdependence” finds its 
fulfillment only on the “deeper level of interpersonal relationships.” Such 
“communion between persons” fulfills the “laws of social life which the 
Creator has written into” human nature. Gaudium et Spes saw in the 
growth of global human interdependence the rise of a truly universal 
common good involving “rights and duties with respect to the whole 
human race” (Second Vatican Council 1965, §6, 23, 26). 

One of the key terms for this social unity is “solidarity.” Gaudium et Spes 
explicitly connected solidarity with the social nature of salvation beginning 
in the Jewish covenant: “From the beginning of salvation history He has 
chosen men [and women] not just as individuals but as members of a cer- 
tain community.” This continues in the “the work of Jesus Christ” who 
taught his disciples to “treat one another as brothers” and sisters. The 
church, “His Body,” is a community where “everyone, as members one of 
the other, would render mutual service according to the different gifts be- 
stowed on each.” This ecclesial communion is solidarity, which “must be 
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constantly increased until that day on which it will be brought to perfec- 
tion. Then, saved by grace, men will offer flawless glory to God as a family 
beloved of God and of Christ their Brother” (§32). 

The council understood that this communion has its ultimate realization 
as unity in Christ. My point here is not to stress that without Christ there 
can be no unity, but to note the very high stakes the church places on social 
communion. Thus, the shallow market relationships in which we are cur- 
rently entangled are not secondary questions. They impinge upon the 
church’s ability to pursue its mission to enact communion. 

In Laudato Si’, Pope Francis developed the church’s social teaching by 
expanding solidarity to all creation. Francis (2015b, §240) roots both so- 
lidarity among humans and the rest of creation in an ontology that reflects 
the triune, relational character of God. 


The divine Persons are subsistent relations, and the world, created 
according to the divine model, is a web of relationships. Creatures tend 
towards God, and in turn it is proper to every living being to tend 
towards other things, so that throughout the universe we can find any 
number of constant and secretly interwoven relationships. This leads us 
not only to marvel at the manifold connections existing among 
creatures, but also to discover a key to our own fulfilment. The human 
person grows more, matures more and is sanctified more to the extent 
that he or she enters into relationships, going out from themselves to 
live in communion with God, with others and with all creatures. In this 
way, they make their own that trinitarian dynamism which God 
imprinted in them when they were created. Everything is intercon- 
nected, and this invites us to develop a spirituality of that global 
solidarity which flows from the mystery of the Trinity. 


Francis (2020, $22) developed these themes further in Querida Amazonia: 


Christ redeemed the whole person, and he wishes to restore in each of 
us the capacity to enter into relationship with others. The Gospel 
proposes the divine charity welling up in the heart of Christ and 
generating a pursuit of justice that is at once a hymn of fraternity and of 
solidarity, an impetus to the culture of encounter. The wisdom of the 
way of life of the original peoples—for all its limitations—encourages 
us to deepen this desire. In view of this, the bishops of Ecuador have 
appealed for “a new social and cultural system which privileges 
fraternal relations within a framework of acknowledgment and esteem 
for the different cultures and ecosystems, one capable of opposing every 
form of discrimination and oppression between human beings. 


With these theological principles, we can judge the monstrous inadequacy 
of market relationships ruled by the price signal. But these insights do not 
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simply judge an external reality. As we saw, the church is implicated in the 
structure of the global market. Its members relate to each other primarily 
through the market rather than through ecclesial connections. Thus, these 
theological principles are demands placed on the church itself to make such 
deep forms of relationship present in its own life. 

Now that we appreciate the challenge that this global network poses to 
the church, we can begin to consider how it might respond. If the church is 
implicated in the destructiveness of global commodity flows and the shal- 
lowness of the human relations they construct, it can attempt to connect 
communities in a manner more consistent with its sacramental mission to 
unite humankind. If some members of the church are victims of conflicts 
fueled by mining, or fall ill from mining pollution, while others profit or 
consume products made from that mining, then the church can and should 
work to unite these members into deeper relationships of responsibility and 
reciprocity. Theologically, the church should aspire to be a network that 
encompasses and connects all its members, rather than merely be present in 
a network constituted by shallower logics. This task will always remain 
incomplete this side of the eschaton. But it is a work that, nevertheless, must 
be attempted. 

There have been examples of success. Sharon Erickson Nepstad’s account 
of the Central American Solidarity movement in the 1980s provides a 
hopeful and illuminative example. In a context riven by national boundaries 
and Cold War geopolitics, US and Central American Christians found ways 
to work together in solidarity to address the needs of those caught in the 
violent civil wars of that era. Nepstad recounts how North American 
missionaries and parish relationships served as an ecclesial connection 
across state borders. Returning missionaries served as bridge figures in their 
home communities, testifying convincingly to the innocence of victims of 
political violence at a time when the US government portrayed them as 
dangerous radicals (Nepstad 2004, 67-75). In these contexts, the oppressed 
appeared not as foreigners, but as brothers and sisters in Christ. 
Responding to their needs seemed, therefore, more than a matter of cos- 
mopolitan ethics, but a question of Christian discipleship. It was a sig- 
nificant struggle for North American Christians to question their 
government and organize to change US foreign policy. The communications 
network provided by missionaries, intra-church partnerships, and church 
media provided knowledge and relationships that motivated and sustained 
advocacy by North American laity on behalf of their brothers and sisters in 
Central America. 

The key lesson of this example is that the church provided alternative 
communication networks to government and secular media that enabled 
more direct communication between its members. Solidarity arose from this 
communication. It is important to note how this communication occurred 
in an ecclesial setting where it was easily connected to the liturgical and 
sacramental beliefs and practices of the church. 
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How might something like this be enacted in the context of global 
commodity chains? It would involve cultivating properly ecclesial re- 
lationships to deepen the hidden, shallow relationships that currently 
connect us through commodity mining markets. The Catholic Church is 
one of the few organizations that has as broad a reach as the globalized 
commodity network. The church currently has several communication 
networks that are relevant. None, however, are used for this task. 

The most central network of the Catholic Church is its episcopal hier- 
archy, which is in both theological communion and bureaucratic connec- 
tion with the Vatican. While these networks are the most often invoked in 
discussions of catholicity, they tend to function primarily in spoke-like 
fashion, connecting each local church to the Church in Rome. They are less 
effective in connecting the local churches to one another. National and 
regional episcopal conferences allow for regional communication. New 
structures are needed to allow point-to-point global communication among 
local churches on a global scale. The planned continent-level discussions in 
the 2021-2023 Synod on Synodality have potential to address this problem. 

The church also has the extensive networks of its Caritas affiliate or- 
ganizations that connect the churches in the Global North with those in 
the Global South. These are impressive networks that can provide relief, 
development aid, and conflict resolution resources to communities in 
need (regardless of religious affiliation). Although they are not designed 
to establish communication between different parts of the church, some 
do fulfill this role. Catholic Relief Services, for example, facilitates global 
advocacy with its Catholics Confront Global Poverty partnership with 
other entities of the United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, and it 
organizes speaker programs to bring representatives from the field into the 
United States. This, however, takes place as a secondary supplement to 
its massive Overseas Operations which handles its disaster, development, 
and peacebuilding work. These are networks that provide resources and 
expertise to struggling communities. What if they were developed to allow 
for two-way communication that could allow needy communities to not 
only receive assistance, but to speak their experience and insights to the 
rest of the church? 

Pope Francis (2015a) has sought to renew the Synod of Bishops in order 
to facilitate a “Church which listens.” The 2019 Synod for the Pan- 
Amazonian Region provided a noteworthy advance in the church’s work 
of advancing global solidarity focused on developing communication from 
the peripheries of the church and the global market. The preparation for 
the Synod involved hundreds of listening events in which more than 
87,000 people participated (Brockhaus 2019). The working document for 
the Synod called for a “A dialogue in favour of life...at the service of the 
‘future of our planet,’ of transforming narrow mentalities, of converting 
hardened hearts, and of sharing truths with all humanity” (Synod of 
Bishops Special Assembly for the Pan-Amazonian Region 2019, §40). 
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In his response to the synod, Francis spoke of this listening in terms 
evocative of the catholicity of the church. We listen not simply to hear 
other’s struggles, but to learn what each culture has learned of God’s 
wisdom in its landscape and ecology. 


Human groupings, their lifestyles and their worldviews, are as varied as 
the land itself, since they have had to adapt themselves to geography 
and its possibilities.... In each land and its features, God manifests 
himself and reflects something of his inexhaustible beauty. Each distinct 
group, then, in a vital synthesis with its surroundings, develops its own 
form of wisdom. (Francis 2020, §32)° 


The Synod on the Pan-Amazonian Region provides a glimpse of how ec- 
clesial networks can provide a deeper connection between peoples than 
the global market system (Miller 2020). People around the world consume 
goods originating in the Amazon—from gold and iron to palm oil and 
soy—yet there are few opportunities to hear from those affected by their 
production in any depth. For three weeks in October of 2019, the church 
sought to “listen to the voice of the Amazon, stirred by the powerful 
breath of Holy Spirit in the cry of the wounded land and its inhabitants” 
(Synod of Bishops Special Assembly for the Pan-Amazonian Region 
2019, §3). 

Evaluating mining projects requires an enormous depth of knowledge: 
the nature of the mining and refining processes being used, the ecology 
of the site, the economic, social, and cultural situation of those impacted by 
the project, the politics of the local concessions process, and the seriousness 
of negotiations with affected parties. While it is true, as Daniel Finn notes, 
that one can easily find blanket condemnations of all extractive projects 
that ignore the significant efforts some extractive corporations make to 
work in a just and sustainable manner, it is also true that for just about any 
project, even notoriously destructive ones, one can find legitimate-sounding 
documentary evidence of consultation processes, negotiations, and com- 
pensation. Only if one has access to detailed local knowledge can this 
evidence be judged adequately. 

The Catholic Church has profound resources that could be mobilized on 
these issues. It is often present in the communities affected by mining 
projects and can help them voice their concerns. It can provide expert 
technical support and connect them with national, regional, and interna- 
tional networks. Rigobert Minani’s discussion in this volume provides the 
compelling example of the work of the Episcopal Commission for Natural 
Resources in the Democratic Republic of the Congo. It has established 
diocesan “natural resource observatories” that monitor extractive projects 
for human rights violations. It works on the national level to advocate for 
just laws and policies for affected communities, and recently ran a program 
to help enfranchise artisanal miners so they can better navigate the legal 
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systems for transparency monitoring and better participate in the market- 
place. Working with civil society groups, it connects local concerns to ad- 
vocacy on national, regional, and international levels. 

Andrés McKinley’s analysis in his chapter of the church’s role in El 
Salvador’s successful campaign to end metallic mining displays similar 
dynamics. The church, as McKinley describes, addressed the vulnerability 
and isolation of poor communities by providing the means to connect 
their resistance with advocacy campaigns on the national level. Church 
actors also facilitated a connection between global communities affected 
by the same mining firm by sponsoring the visit of a governor from a 
community in the Philippines to share their experience of the mining 
company’s actions. In both cases, the church served as a network to 
connect communities that would otherwise be isolated so that they could 
better respond to the challenge posed by powerful mining interests. This 
connection between El Salvador and the Philippines was made through 
an international NGO that works on mining issues. There is nothing 
wrong with that. Note, however, the unrealized potential of the church’s 
own network which could have been used to connect these communities 
in a more ecclesially powerful manner. 

Guided by the principle of synodality, the church should further develop 
networks that enable people in extractive zones to speak with their brothers 
and sisters around the world; to share both their understanding and pre- 
dicaments. If the contextual facts of every mining project are narratively 
dense, the church could provide connections that allow the richness of the 
stories to be shared: the impacts—for good and ill—on local populations; 
the landscapes and ecologies that are affected; and equally importantly, the 
local culture’s understanding of the meaning of the landscapes they inhabit 
and the ecologies in which they participate. This could facilitate, in Leah 
Riofrancos’s (2019, n.p.) words, “broadening our solidarities to encompass 
people we may never meet and places we may never visit but whose futures 
are bound up with our own.” 

If such communication were fostered by the church, it would make the 
religious relevance of these issues much more apparent. Rather than reading 
reports from experts (in our age of skepticism), believers could listen to the 
experience of fellow parishioners from across the globe. This would deepen 
their sense of connection and obligation. Equally important, by en- 
countering the people at the other end of the supply chain, it would reveal 
to them how much is ordinarily hidden by our global supply chains. 
Knowing those affected by mining could foster a deeper inquisitiveness and 
distrust of products which do not disclose their supply chains (see Miller 
2004, 184-86). 

Such synodal listening to those at the extractive ends of global commodity 
chains could radically deepen the practice of FPIC, which currently functions 
largely as a contractual formality, inviting affected communities into a due- 
diligence-like review of a proposed project. In its most sincere forms, it allows 
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local communities to refuse a project. But it primarily imagines negotiations 
to minimize harms and find meaningful compensation. Francis’s association 
of synodality with catholicity opens up the possibility for a deeper dialogue. 
Local communities could be given more than a “take it or leave it” offer for 
extractive development. A synodal communication network would allow 
them to dialogue with industrialized cultures about the nature of civilization. 
In the Amazon, there are indigenous civilizations that have lived in sustain- 
able harmony with their ecologies for more than ten thousand years. We in 
industrialized societies, who have in a few short centuries mined our mi- 
nerals, felled our forests, and now face ecological collapse on multiple fronts, 
have much to learn from such cultures. Rather than limiting communication 
to seeking their consent to our mining projects, the church could foster a 
deeper communion that would allow a two-way dialogue between parties 
already tied together via commodity flows. Listening would first confront us 
with the question, “Is our way of life worth the destruction of theirs?” Such a 
dialogue would also call industrialized society’s way of life into question, 
helping to transform a civilization that is currently transgressing planetary 
boundaries on so many fronts. 

This synodal ecclesial communications network does not currently 
exist. From a historical perspective, this is nothing new. The networks 
of Catholic communion are constantly changing and developing: from the 
Tridentine adoption of the printing press to foster liturgical and theolo- 
gical uniformity to the development of episcopal conferences to better 
organize church responses to the modern nation-state. The technology 
exists to enable the church to deepen its communications to match this 
theological need. If social media can sustain debate and friendship across 
space, they can certainly connect believers among distant local churches. If 
tens of millions daily watch livestreams of videogames and e-sports, these 
same technologies can certainly facilitate conversations between the per- 
ipheries and centers that can deepen relationships beyond those fostered 
by global capitalism. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has argued that many of the destructive impacts of mining are 
facilitated by the defects and cultural impacts of global commodities mar- 
kets. The Catholic Church is itself a network, one that aims for a profound 
communion among all people. The fact that its members are currently more 
strongly formed by market relations than by its own logic of communion 
is a profound challenge. This challenge provides the possibility of new re- 
sponse, supplementing its current work of technical advocacy. By seeking 
to build ecclesial connections among its members, the church could form 
synodal relationships that deepen current market relationships into fuller 
responsibility and allow those affected to become full partners in a dialogue 
about our shared future in our common home. 
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Notes 


1 The chapter in this volume by Sandra Polanía-Reyes and Héctor Fabio Henao 
describes these different scales in the context of Colombia. 

2 Also see Finn’s more extended account of the morality of participating in global 
markets in his 2019 book Consumer Ethics in a Global Society: How Buying 
Here Causes Injustice There. 

3 There is significant debate about the effectiveness of the Dodd-Frank provisions 
concerning conflict minerals. See Koch and Kinsbergen (2018) and Diemel and 
Hilhorst (2019). 

4 For a discussion of the inadequacy of FPIC see Thea Riofrancos (2020). On the 
“Right to say no,” see Justice, Peace, and Integrity of Creation Commission of the 
Union of International Superiors General-Union of Superiors General (2019), 
which proposed fostering the right of communities to say “no” to mining as a 
focal point of these religious orders” future work on the issue. 

5 See also Francis’s (2018) address at a meeting with indigenous people at Puerto 
Maldonado, Peru. 
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15 The mining industry: the journey 
from impunity to consent 


Raymond Offenheiser 


For millennia, humans have valued metals and precious stones, committed 
heinous crimes to obtain them, traveled great distances to trade them, 
and created and sustained empires based on their real or imputed value. 
Spanish conquistadors took an Incan emperor hostage so he would reveal 
gold sources. Many lives over centuries have been sacrificed at mines, 
often brutally and without accountability. Until the late twentieth century, 
mining required large numbers of laborers working at great risk for 
paltry wages to extract precious metals and ores. 

Happily, this is not the world we live in today. As one mining executive 
remarked to me casually: “There is no backyard on earth today where 
we can dig a hole without the world knowing about it in 24 hours.” This 
is not to say there are no longer any bad actors, horrific working condi- 
tions, or human rights violations. It’s still hard to find any place on earth 
where there is not some conflict over mining. Moreover, we live in a 
globalized world with exploding demand for minerals. It’s estimated that 
some ninety metal and mineral commodities are required to power the 
global economy (US Geological Survey n.d.). 

Those interested in engaging mining companies in dialogue and driving 
significant change need to recognize that a lot of normative progress has 
been made in a relatively short period of time. Today there are dozens of 
voluntary normative frameworks focused on ethical issues, human rights, 
specific commodities, industry operational practices (tailings dams), trans- 
parency and taxation, and certification standards (World Economic Forum 
and Global Agenda Council on the Future of Metals and Mining 2015). 
These new frameworks influence the industry and create tools for Catholic 
organizations and others to scrutinize and propose changes to industry 
policies and practices, and to advance bold regulatory reform. 

While progress in realizing rights and justice on some fronts has been 
made, the normative frameworks for extraction need to be refined and 
taken from C-suites to mine sites, through supply chains for full im- 
plementation, and, finally, to legislatures. Catholic and other civil society 
actors should build upon these norms and incorporate them into their 
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strategies as they push the industry toward greater sustainability, peace, 
and integral human development. 


Ethics and mining 


Mining presents a vast array of ethical questions at multiple levels, but the 
idea that there should be an ethics for mining is relatively new. While norms 
for agriculture, forestry, and fisheries have been included in international 
environmental and development summits and natural resource policy 
documents since the early 1970s, mining was somehow overlooked. Not 
until the late 1990s was consideration given to the environmental, and 
later, the social, and economic impacts of mining. Mining is foundational to 
modern life and, as George Orwell described it, part of the “metabolism” of 
civilization. Yet there has been little scrutiny until recently of the complex 
issues of conflict, poverty, and injustice that surround it, to say nothing of 
its growing strategic importance and long-term sustainability. 

In Laudato Si’, Pope Francis examines the moral challenges posed by 
mining on a planet with limited natural resources and under pressure 
from a global climate crisis. He offers considerations for how unfettered 
growth and a global consumer culture affect the calculus of costs and 
benefits in industries like mining. He questions how much the prevailing 
consumerist culture that depends on mining is itself in need of drastic 
change. In his development of the idea of integral ecology, he delivers 
a mandate for Catholic leaders and activists to tie their work to the 
machinations of the globalized economy, the consumerism that drives 
it, and its immense consequences for “our common home.” Mining is 
squarely within that purview. 

Despite these ethical concerns, can we live without mining metals and 
minerals or are they essential for the survival and advancement of civili- 
zation? Can we live without steel girders that support our modern 
buildings, bridges, and infrastructure, or lithium for batteries that electrify 
our homes, or copper that supports our electrical grids? There are 62 
unique and irreplaceable metals in every cellphone. Each one must be 
mined somewhere at some cost to environment and society. Is securing 
those metals a cost we can and must bear? While the mining industry is 
exploring the development of synthetic minerals and mining the moon, it 
is unlikely these efforts will be sufficient to address the exploding demand 
for critical minerals needed for information technology, mass commu- 
nication, and energy any time soon. 

There is certainly a case to be made for challenging extractive industries 
and their wholesale and retail customers to embrace responsible stew- 
ardship of the planet and envision a world in which extraction is limited to 
the essential, but how do we define essential? Do we devalue precious 
stones and jewelry? Do we impose regulatory limitations mining low- 
grade mineral deposits for certain precious stones and metals? Do we 
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increase investment in the search for synthetic minerals that would reduce 
environmentally destructive extraction? Such efforts would require major 
changes in public taste and values but are goals that should be under 
consideration. These kinds of questions point toward the complexities 
that lie before us in trying to limit and regulate the scale and impact of the 
mining industry. We need it, yet it will continue to be a dirty business 
riddled with ethical dilemmas. 

But to tackle these ethical questions and be effective in addressing them, 
Catholic peace, human rights, and development activists will need to be- 
come more knowledgeable about the inner workings of this industry: its 
business ecosystem, its profitability, its strategic priorities, its internal in- 
centives and policies, its technical complexities, and its financial and 
operational vulnerabilities. They will need to also reckon with the unique 
contributions the mining industry makes to society as they respond to the 
pope’s critique of consumerist culture and an economy that prioritizes 
growth over other values. 


Understanding the mining mindset 


In seeking to transform the mining industry, it is critical to understand 
its worldview, values, and culture. While mining technology has improved 
over the centuries, it is still fundamentally about digging large holes in 
the earth to extract value from a very small quantity of minerals. Today, ore 
grades have declined globally, so companies must move ever-increasing 
amounts of earth to extract very little real value. One gold wedding band 
may require the removal and processing of thirty tons of earth. 

The industry is largely led by mining engineers and geologists who are 
trained to determine the smartest way to extract the maximum amount 
of mineral value from a discrete piece of ground. They are single-minded 
about this task. What matters to them is what is in the ground inside the 
fence where they operate. They are linear thinkers and they have little re- 
gard for how what they are doing inside the fence might affect those living 
outside the fence. These geologists and engineers define the culture of the 
mining industry. Today, however, this culture is under increasing pressure 
to change in fundamental ways. 

For many centuries, mining was able to exploit surplus land and labor 
with little regard for safety, human rights, wages, or ecological or com- 
munity impacts. But companies can no longer treat environmental damage, 
injury, or death as incidental costs of doing business. Having suffered major 
legal and financial setbacks over the last fifty years, companies are highly 
sensitive and proactive about safe working conditions. Serious environ- 
mental catastrophes like the Samarco tailings dam collapse in Brazil in 2015 
have demonstrated to executives the scale of liability possible from lax 
management of critical risks. In perhaps an equally dramatic example, 
as detailed by Andres McKinley in this book, the perceived downstream 
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risks of water shortages to agriculturalists led El Salvador’s Congress to 
ban all large mining projects in the country, the first nation in the world to 
take such drastic legal action. Events like these and increasing investor 
scrutiny of environmental, social, and governance policies and practices 
have forced particularly the largest companies to rethink their business 
models and incorporate new ethical and performance policies. These new 
standards represent a real shift by companies to incorporate ethics guide- 
lines for what they will commit to do “outside the fence.” 

The industry’s first efforts were to embrace broad principles of corporate 
social responsibility while treating challenges as a public relations matter. 
They later reluctantly embraced the concept of social license as a recogni- 
tion that public relations would not suffice and that they had to engage 
communities in new ways. The initial ways in which companies tried to 
acquire social license were perceived by communities and civil society as 
short-term transactional approaches that did not address long-term devel- 
opment interests and justice concerns. But in the late 1990s, leading com- 
panies, or Majors,’ began to engage a broad spectrum of non-industry 
stakeholders. In the early 2000s, the Majors created the International 
Council on Mining and Metals (ICMM) as a joint initiative to address a 
wide array of shared concerns, such as sustainability, indigenous rights, 
waste management, and mine closure. To join, companies had to pledge 
to implement the ICMM Ten Principles, which give industry guidance 
across ten areas of ethical consideration: ethical corporate governance; 
sustainability-driven decision-making; human rights; stakeholder-sensitive 
risk management; worker health and safety; environmental performance; 
conservation of biodiversity; support for responsible metal and mineral 
disposal, reuse, and recycling; social performance; and stakeholder en- 
gagement (International Council of Mining and Metals n.d.a). As time has 
gone on, expectations have been raised and additional dimensions like 
gender and equitable distribution of costs and benefits have been included. 

Mining companies have to modernize, not only technologically but in 
terms of values and approach. They need to hire outside their traditional 
circles of geologists and engineers and incorporate personnel who bring 
ethical, environmental, economic, social, and political perspectives aligned 
with sustainability and human rights. At the same time, the promise of the 
reforms achieved thus far will not be fully realized without significant and 
continuing pressure from key investors, consumers, peacebuilders, and 
human rights activists. The moral authority and influence of the Catholic 
Church give it a prominent role in this regard. 


A critical perspective on normative progress 


It is important to recognize that most of what has been achieved is in 
the form of ethical frameworks and voluntary principles, or soft law. Very 
little has been achieved in terms of transforming soft law into hard 
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law—i.e., legislation and regulation. The consequence of this is uneven 
performance from the industry, and likely the need over time to transition 
some voluntary standards to hard law. Industry leaders understand this 
and are the first movers in adoption and implementation. They would 
prefer to move quickly on controversial issues and stay ahead of ag- 
gressive regulatory campaigns where they feel voluntary principles would 
both suffice and afford them greater flexibility in their responses. Second- 
tier companies, or Juniors, have been less responsive than the Majors, who 
are all ICMM members. 

While not always the ideal outcome for mining reform advocates, this 
proliferation of normative frameworks is generating policy debate within 
corporate board rooms and trade associations, which represents en- 
ormous progress over where things were even twenty years ago. It is useful 
to critically review progress across different areas that have been sources 
of conflict. 


Environmental impact 


Environmental impacts are one of the oldest and most common sources of 
conflict between companies and communities. Hence, it is no surprise that 
environmental impact has been the area on which companies have moved 
most readily. There are several reasons for this. While environmentalism 
began earlier in industrialized countries, by the early 1990s environmental 
movements were growing in countries across the world. The Rio Climate 
Summit brought together these national movements and enabled them 
to forge common bonds. Governments were soon establishing environ- 
mental ministries and requiring environmental impact assessments, and 
investor groups were taking note and incorporating environmental prin- 
ciples into their assessment criteria. Another reason for the readiness of 
companies to respond to environmental concerns is to avoid expensive 
legal fights and reputational damage. The famous case of the Texaco oil 
spill in the Ecuadorian Amazon that dragged on over two decades in US 
and Ecuadorian courts is well-known within the industry. There have been 
other cases as well, perhaps less publicized, but no less costly. 
Companies have gotten very sophisticated about their environmental 
management capabilities and have incorporated environmental engineers 
into their teams to monitor a variety of potential impacts, including che- 
mical pollutants, dust, tailings spills, drainage, water quality, and carbon 
footprint. In the most sophisticated cases, they are even monitoring regional 
biodiversity and conservation far beyond their mine sites. Given the sci- 
entific base for environmental monitoring, it has been relatively easy to fit 
environmental scientists into their existing staff configurations. The larger 
challenge has been to get company culture to recognize that there may be 
situations when environmental conditions are not favorable to extraction 
due, for example, to regional watersheds or sub-surface water systems. 
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At the country level, environmental impact assessments are done by the 
interested company and not by independent bodies. Depending on the na- 
tional context, companies may understate risks knowing that governments 
will not conduct secondary reviews. In other cases, governments wanting 
the revenue will simply overlook any perceived risk and then not enforce or 
penalize companies when there are significant impacts on communities and 
public health. Environmental impacts are often felt from the earliest days of 
a project and for generations beyond its closure. While progress has been 
made in the upfront assessment of environmental risk, there is still a great 
deal to be done by both governments and companies in determining who 
will pay for downstream impacts over the duration of a project and beyond. 
The most sophisticated companies are doing lifecycle cost assessments and 
assuming in perpetuity liability for certain kinds of projects. But many 
governments and community groups lack the sophistication to do this 
kind of lifecycle assessment, build appropriate costs and conditions into 
project approvals and long-term contracts, or pressure companies not 
acting with good will to do so. 

Companies and governments have made significant progress on en- 
vironmental concerns, but performance across the industry is still uneven 
and requires independent monitoring. The industry will improve its per- 
formance only in response to citizen action and more effective government 
regulation and enforcement. Advocates interested in integral human de- 
velopment and peacebuilding would be wise to engage with communities, 
governments, and environmentalists in the early stages of project develop- 
ment in order to address the knowledge asymmetry and bring the best 
science and negotiating skills to contract negotiations with companies on 
behalf of affected communities. 


Indigenous rights and other human rights 


Human rights is an area fraught with the potential for violent conflict and 
requires ongoing oversight and vigilance. Unlike with environmental issues, 
mining companies lack competency in this field and yet recognize it is 
an area of considerable risk and vulnerability. 

As illustrated in the chapter on Peru by José Bayardo Chata Pacoricona, 
indigenous rights violations continue to be one of the principal areas of 
contention and conflict between companies and communities. Many mining 
projects are located on lands titled under legacy treaty arrangements to 
indigenous populations. They may be aboriginal peoples in Australia, low 
caste tribal groups in India, or native populations in the depths of the 
Amazon. Quite often, these lands have powerful cultural importance. In 
many cases, governments have ceded indigenous communities the right to 
surface lands while retaining the rights to the sub-soil. Conflicts ensue when 
the state grants exploitation rights to extractive industries that then must 
open vast tracts of surface land to access their claims and begin extraction. 
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Very often, these deals are consummated without any consultation with the 
indigenous population. Once the first access road is opened up, colonists 
quickly follow, staking claims to indigenous territory. Governments simply 
look the other way and ignore any claims by indigenous communities to 
protect their territorial rights. 

In the past, governments would simply force access for the companies with 
police action. Today, this kind of frontal assault on the rights of indigenous 
people would be actively resisted, leading to violence and likely the killing of 
indigenous peoples. Companies are now taking entirely different approaches. 
In Canada, where the government has strengthened the rights of First Nations 
over their traditional lands, tribes are negotiating equity partnerships over 
mining properties. In Australia, companies are negotiating collaborative 
agreements with aboriginal owners over access, water management, and, even 
in some cases, restoration and management of traditional lands. BHP, the 
largest mining company in the world, recently announced its support for 
proposals to amend the Australian constitution to recognize the territorial 
rights of traditional owners (Australian Associated Press 2019). 

While these are welcome steps toward wider recognition of indigenous 
rights, there are many other places where indigenous rights are still widely 
abused. Governments often find it challenging to balance the collective 
ownership rights and cultural practices of native peoples with their desire 
to promote the economic ambitions of a major corporation. In Peru, a 
recent administration sought to pass legislation undermining the concept 
of collective title. In African nations, collective lands are often under 
the control of tribal chiefs who will bow to government pressure and 
make deals with private companies with no consultation with their tribal 
constituency. A government’s lack of respect for collective ownership 
either undermines the entire historic titling of lands to native peoples or 
forces a tribe to parcel out lands to their members so that the individuals 
might more easily be forced to forfeit ownership or sell to interested 
commercial entities. While this would all be technically legal, we are likely 
to continue to see human rights challenges where indigenous collective 
rights of ownership are at odds with the capitalist impulse to commodify 
land in service to economic interests. 

Apart from conflicts over indigenous rights, it is not uncommon for 
local communities to experience violent confrontations with security 
services contracted by companies to patrol and defend the company’s 
property boundaries. And it is also not uncommon for those security 
forces to act with impunity due to the backing of government powers. A 
representative case comes from a nickel mine outside El Estor, Izabal, 
Guatemala. The mine was operated by the Canadian firm Hudbay 
Minerals. The mine’s security forces perpetrated years of violence against 
the surrounding community, including assassination, rape, forced dis- 
placement, and criminalization of protest. In 2009, community leader 
Adolfo Ich was killed, setting off a series of court cases in Guatemala and 
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Canada (Russell 2019). The chief of security who killed Ich was finally 
convicted in January of 2021. 

When confronted with violations of human rights or financial mal- 
feasance, companies prefer a soft-law solution in the form of voluntary 
principles, such as the widely-accepted Voluntary Principles on Security 
and Human Rights (Voluntary Principles Initiative n.d.). Such a solution 
shields companies from real liability and leaves room for them to manip- 
ulate how their performance is gauged. This is not to say that voluntary 
frameworks like these are of little value. Their mere existence forces com- 
panies to raise human rights to a top-level priority with their operational 
managers, challenging them to carefully screen and train all security per- 
sonnel to ensure compliance with human rights principles. Some companies 
now routinely hire independent human rights lawyers to evaluate their 
human rights risks and recommend policy and practice reforms. In one 
notable case, Newmont Mining walked away from its Conga Project in 
Cajamarca, Peru, a multi-billion-dollar gold and copper mine, after various 
violent incidents and protracted conflicts with local citizen groups and the 
regional government. 

Companies like Newmont recognize that absent community consent, 
they risk committing serious human rights violations and then facing 
lengthy prosecution and costly court rulings. Companies have come to 
realize that they must find new and constructive ways to engage. Free, prior, 
and informed consent and social license have accordingly become main- 
streamed parts of most mining companies’ basic operations, and they are 
perhaps the most powerful normative tools available to defend indigenous 
land claims and the rights of local communities. 


Free, prior, and informed consent and social license to operate 


Free, prior, and informed consent (FPIC) is a response to companies se- 
curing mining rights from governments with little or no consultation with 
local communities. The goal of FPIC is to give a community the opportunity 
to conduct a public referendum on whether it endorses proposed mining 
in its region. 

The first public use of this concept was in Tambogrande, Peru, a small 
town in a river valley on the Peruvian north coast whose economy is en- 
tirely dependent on irrigated agriculture. The community was concerned 
that mining operations would consume too much water upstream and 
undermine their agriculture downstream. The town organized a referendum 
to test public sentiment and the vote was 96% against the mine. The 
Peruvian government accepted the community’s decision and Manhattan 
Minerals had to abandon the project. This decision had a profound effect 
on the mining industry. Prior to that case, industry presumed that a license 
to explore was implicitly a license to exploit. After the Peru decision, social 
license was no longer an abstract concept, but something requiring formal 
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approval by host communities. This was an unexpected and revolutionary 
turn of events. 

There have been few other referenda like the one in Tambogrande, but 
companies are wary and on notice. Their response has been varied. Some 
companies, largely Majors, have in principle incorporated the idea of 
FPIC in their policies and public statements. Others have not gone that 
far. Even in cases when the community right to FPIC is acknowledged, the 
company preference is to interpret the process as free, prior, and informed 
consultation rather than consent, in keeping with the accepted language of 
the ICMM (n.d.b). That word change can prevent FPIC from having real 
force, keeping communities from having the right to say “no” to a project 
and making the consultation frequently amount to nothing more than 
showy formality. The notion that communities can undermine substantial 
corporate investment through a community-led referendum is still an idea 
most companies are not ready to fully endorse. Companies would prefer 
to avoid a referendum and do their own assessment of community support 
before ever putting a shovel in the ground. Especially when backed by 
governments, FPIC has clearly given communities a powerful normative 
tool that companies feel obligated to observe. And while FPIC is still often 
undermined or watered down, it has done enough to make the industry 
shift to a more robust focus on acquiring genuine social license to operate 
in local communities. 

Securing social license to operate is one of the most important issues 
for company executives today. When a company invests large tranches of 
capital into a particular project, it needs to exploit that mine for as much 
as thirty years before it can realize a significant profit. Companies used 
to operate with little concern for the impact on the wider community. 
However, the Minahasa Raya mine experience in Indonesia, in which 
Newmont Mining had multiple executives jailed on charges of dumping 
tailings into a nearby bay, and the Cajamarca case of mercury poisoning 
in a rural Peruvian village taught companies that such incidents seriously 
undermine public trust and can lead to complex problems that stall 
production for months. 

In its earliest use, social license posed the simple question to company 
personnel: What is it going to cost to buy off community dissent so that 
we can proceed with operations? Over time, companies realized that their 
approach to community consultation was flawed in several respects. The 
personnel charged with managing community relations were simply not 
trained or equipped to take on this role. They did not understand complex 
community dynamics; were impatient and looking for a quick fix; and 
were poor tacticians and negotiators. They generally favored a very 
narrow and advantaged segment of the community and excluded other, 
more critical voices. They tried to offer small contributions for the con- 
struction or improvement of a school or clinic that was disproportionate 
to the scale of need, expectations of communities, and profit realized by 
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the company. Many company leaders recognized that they needed to re- 
cruit and develop new personnel with the skills and competencies to work 
successfully outside the fence. 

The pursuit of social license, with all the flaws described, remains the 
strategy of many companies. However, others have gone further and em- 
braced the idea of “shared social value” (Porter and Kramer 2001). Shared 
social value assumes that the values of the company and society should 
align. With every new project, a company should appreciate the broad 
societal value it might bring to the communities directly or indirectly im- 
pacted by its operations. Discussions on social license should take place 
throughout the entire lifecycle of a mine. On its face, shared social value is 
potentially a dramatic leap forward from the highly transactional, myopic, 
one-and-done, and self-serving notion of social license and the preferred 
soft consultative version of FPIC. In theory, it signals a company’s embrace 
of a larger regional development vision in its own planning and invest- 
ments. In practice, this could mean engaging in elaborate multi-stakeholder 
planning for how mining operations contribute to regional development 
priorities. It could mean mine lifecycle planning with local and regional 
communities to reach some consensus on a post-extraction vision for the 
region and its resources. It could mean sizeable investments in regional 
infrastructure and services outside the confines of the mine. It could mean 
joining with local public officials to advocate with the national government 
for greater transparency about mining revenues and more strategic invest- 
ment of these revenues in the region. It could mean becoming a true de- 
velopment partner with a region and setting a model for what sustainable 
mining might look like. 

Shared social value is a new business narrative that takes us beyond 
FPIC and social license to a higher level of awareness within corporate 
culture of the responsibilities that should come with operating an ethical 
enterprise. At a time when public trust in institutions, and particularly 
multinational corporations, is at an all-time low, smart CEOs see shared 
social value as perhaps the only way companies may secure and sustain 
trust and be part of building a more humane and just form of capitalism. 
By embracing the shared value narrative, the company still seeks to play a 
major role in determining how value is defined. While conceding the le- 
gitimacy of the ethical question, the company retains control of the value 
narrative. But this is a pressure point where peacebuilders and activists 
can push for more substantial change. 


Fiscal justice: transparency and taxation 


For much of their history, extractive industries have enjoyed the advantage 
of relative obscurity. They operate in remote locations the public seldom 
sees. Their brands are unknown and their products sold business-to- 
business. It is only within the last twenty-five years that economists have 
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blamed extractive industries for the “resource curse,” environmentalists for 
egregious dumping of waste products, and human rights activists for gross 
human rights violations. As citizens are demanding much greater trans- 
parency and accountability from their leaders and institutions, mining, 
given its sizable economic footprint, has become a major target of scrutiny. 

After a 2003 World Bank report called for an end to investments in coal 
and other major extractive projects, UK Prime Minister Tony Blair 
spearheaded the Extractive Industry Transparency Initiative (EITI). This 
initiative required governments and companies to subscribe publicly to 
its Ten Principles that included transparent corporate governance, human 
rights, sustainability, sound risk management, zero harm on worksites, 
and continuous environmental improvement in order to receive certifica- 
tion and become an EITI member.” Reviews of this initiative are at best 
mixed, with many countries embedding the principles in policy but failing 
to monitor implementation. Nonetheless, this initiative has offered ad- 
vocates a forum in which to pressure both governments and companies 
on failed performance. 

Building on the momentum of the EITI process, one of the most sig- 
nificant accomplishments of the last twenty years was the United States’ 
passage of Section 1504 of the Wall Street Reform Act in 2010 (HR 4173, 
111th Cong. (2010)). This tiny amendment was added to a massive fi- 
nancial reform law, despite strong opposition, especially from oil com- 
panies. It requires that all oil, gas, and mining companies publicly traded 
on the US Stock Exchange publicly report their financial transactions with 
any government in the world down to the project level. Since 95% of 
extractive industries globally are traded on the NY Stock Exchange, it has 
almost global coverage. Soon after, similar pieces of legislation were 
passed in the UK, the EU, Norway, and Canada. Companies soon realized 
that it was no longer possible to avoid these reporting requirements and 
quickly adjusted their public reporting to reflect the full scale of their fi- 
nancial dealings with countries around the world. Overnight, billions of 
dollars of royalties, profit, and miscellaneous financial transactions were 
made public. It was now possible for citizen groups across the world to 
actually see the level of revenue being received in both taxes and royalties 
from large international mining companies and to ask probing questions 
of their governments about how those funds were being allocated to na- 
tional budgets, opening up more opportunity to recognize corruption. 
For companies that paid taxes to their host governments, the disclosures 
shifted attention to the governments’ misappropriation of funds. Bolivia 
is a case in point. It renegotiated its contracts with many extractive firms 
and now enjoys massive government surpluses that it can dedicate to its 
own development. 

A corollary to transparency is taxation. While transparency legislation 
in the United States and Europe is a considerable advance, it does not 
necessarily put an end to tax evasion and tax avoidance. Companies that 
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engage in these practices generally under-value and under-report their levels 
of production and export value in order to decrease tax exposure in the 
exporting country. Then they take the profit from the sales of these com- 
modities and move it through various offshore tax havens until it ends up in 
the one with the most favorable tax rates, thereby minimizing their tax 
exposure both in their country of origin and in the country where the 
company is headquartered. These practices bilk governments and citizens of 
billions of dollars that could be used for social programs, infrastructure, 
and productive investments in their home countries. 

The release of the Panama Papers in 2016 provided a glimpse of the 
scale of these practices, but document only one firm in one tax haven 
(International Consortium of Investigative Journalists n.d.). It was the tip 
of the iceberg on tax evasion and avoidance. While governments have decried 
these practices and the OECD has sponsored a major initiative to address 
them, little has been done to shut down these tax havens. Important work is 
needed at the global level to confront this issue, change the way taxation is 
included in contract negotiations, reclaim the value of diverted funds, and 
reinvest them in development initiatives in their countries of origin. 

Fiscal justice offers significant opportunities for building more accoun- 
table governance and promoting peace. Most peace accords involve the 
assurance of a more promising future for all parties. That requires financial 
investment. Funds lost to corruption, badly negotiated mining contracts, or 
tax evasion or avoidance represent an enormous missed opportunity. In 
many countries, the value of funds lost in this fashion dwarfs what is 
provided by donor governments in foreign aid or returned by companies in 
corporate social responsibility projects. Capturing this lost value and re- 
channeling it to development finance in poor communities where it origi- 
nated could go a long way toward ensuring a more peaceful future. 


Peacebuilding and extractive industries: time for new 
strategies and tactics 


The triggers for mining-related conflict are complex, varied, and context 
specific, yet for the most part they have roots in individuals’ and commu- 
nities’ sense that they have lost dignity and their ability to thrive economically 
and socially given the scale of disruption mining can unleash. Exercising 
their voice, they may first resist nonviolently, blocking a road or picketing 
a company office. If ignored, they may incite violence and wider conflict. 
Companies have historically looked to the state to intervene and neutralize 
the threat and defend their “right” to exploit, but increasingly today the use 
of coercive state power is seen within the industry as undermining the long- 
term viability of a project. They are now accountable to both shareholders 
and a new class of stakeholders who have invested in learning their business, 
imposing new norms, and demanding higher standards. In response, com- 
panies are seeking new ways to engage, gain legitimacy, and build trust. 
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One of the places that road has led is the Vatican. Over the last several 
years, the Vatican has convened some five meetings on mining issues with 
CEOs of some of the world’s largest corporations. The church, through its 
global reach, has also heard and convened scholars, activists, peace- 
builders, and other representatives from communities affected negatively 
by mining and enabled them to present criticisms, grievances, and general 
recommendations for improvements. Companies have enormous financial, 
political, and social power because of their sheer size. They have used this 
power historically to secure rights and legislation that allow them to ad- 
vance their interests, often at odds with the interests of local communities. 
Levelling the playing field between companies and local communities is a 
tall order. The church is one of the few institutions in the world that has 
the power to challenge extractive industries on an equal footing, pose 
thorny moral and ethical questions, and propose bold reforms in policy, 
practice, and institutional culture. It has exercised this moral authority 
on behalf of aggrieved mining communities at local and national levels, 
often with positive outcomes. While it has begun to engage extractive 
industries at the global level, it is still finding its voice and role and has 
not yet proven to be as effective as it could be. 

In today’s world, with the ever-growing demand for metals, minerals, 
and energy, it is probably unrealistic to assume that governments are going 
to forego mining revenue as they build their national economies. Outright 
denial of mining rights is rare. In most countries, a strong case must be 
made and backed by considerable public pressure to cancel a major project. 
If we must, therefore, live with some forms of extraction, how might 
peacebuilders maximize the Catholic community’s potential to tame it? 
Traditional grassroots peacebuilding and human rights strategies alone will 
not be enough. New strategies, tactics, and alliances will be required that 
build upon the gains in norms and policy achieved over the last three 
decades. The following are some recommendations. 


Find allies with expertise 


One of the reasons the church has fallen short of being effective has to do 
with its lack of sophistication about many of the business, technical, legal, 
and financial issues specific to mining. Many recommendations are in areas 
in which the industry has already moved ahead and made significant 
investments in improvement. Church representatives are often unaware 
of many of these advances and may risk appearing uninformed about the 
strategic debates currently underway within the sector. Another reason is 
that the church has concentrated more on confronting the industry at the 
mine site level rather than at the corporate or policy level. In reality, many 
of the problems facing communities can be far more effectively addressed 
through policy, regulation, and proper government oversight. The goal of 
the church’s important grassroots work should be to link grievances and 
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injustices at the community level to patterns of abuse at the national and 
global level and then turn the observation of these patterns into very specific 
policy recommendations to the industry at appropriate fora. 

Oxfam’s No Dirty Gold campaign has highlighted the importance 
of church leadership in Peru and El Salvador, and Publish What You Pay 
has pointed to the Catholic Church as a major partner in its efforts to 
increase transparency (van Oranje and Parham 2009, 36-37, 91-92). 
These examples show how dialogue and cooperation between civil society 
and the church can amplify the work of both for justice and peace in the 
mining sector. 


Integrate peacebuilding into international development 


Phil Vernon’s (2015) report for International Alert provides a compelling 
analysis of how peacebuilding and economic development might benefit 
from a more integral relationship. Peacebuilders are generally seen by the 
development community as bystanders waiting for a conflict, rather than 
as partners on a common journey. Vernon’s report claims that most 
conflict originates in some kind of economic challenge to the status quo 
that spins out of control. Therefore, effective development and peace- 
building require a sophisticated appreciation of local political economies, 
stakeholders, and their interests. Vernon argues that peace is best achieved 
when all parties to a conflict can find common ground and achieve an 
agreed-upon peace dividend. Peacebuilding that occurs in parallel or at 
odds with development actors is likely to fail or be perceived as marginal. 
The challenge for all advocates is to be clear about their complementa- 
rities in terms of knowledge, experience, competencies, and agendas. In 
the end, their shared interest is peace. Collaboration toward shared goals 
only empowers them both. 


Embrace sustainability as a peace principle 


Many mining companies have embraced sustainability as a principle 
driving future performance. They are attuned to the global focus on the 
Sustainable Development Goals; however, achieving real sustainability is 
an expensive challenge for mining companies. Mining requires major ca- 
pital investments and access to abundant supplies of water and energy. 
Companies today recognize that in a world concerned with climate change 
and resource depletion, they must rethink their business models, invest 
in improved technology for environmental protection and cleanup, and 
assume greater responsibility for their impact on people and the land. 
Environmental science within the industry has advanced dramatically 
over the last three decades. Peacebuilders would benefit from joining with 
environmentalists whose knowledge of these advances, and their short- 
comings, could give them greater leverage with companies by providing the 
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information needed to challenge company practices and governments’ 
failures to hold companies accountable. Such protections for the environ- 
ment could go a long way toward mitigating or preventing conflict between 
communities and companies as well as between communities who might 
otherwise experience rising tensions from resource scarcity. Mining will 
probably never achieve a perfect level of sustainability, but pressuring 
companies to adopt a shared-value approach and engage communities, 
governments, and stakeholders more transparently and proactively will 
push them to innovate and move in new directions. The Development 
Partner Initiative is an effort launched within the industry to foster precisely 
this kind of thinking, and peacebuilders should try to embrace and advance 
such efforts so that they become part of mainstream thinking.” 

The logic of sustainability is central to Pope Francis’s call to action in 
Laudato Si’ which challenges individuals, governments, and businesses 
to work toward the creation of an economic order concerned with 
stewardship of the earth and dignity and integral human development for 
all humankind. Catholic actors can apply those ideas more effectively if 
they build off the present but imperfect industry-centered efforts toward 
sustainability. Doing so would also allow them to voice ideas like those 
from Laudato Si’ that critique the technocratic paradigm that drives the 
mining industry and encourage changes and solutions that go beyond 
just technological innovation, such as supporting communities” right to 
say no to mining. 


Broaden the free, prior, and informed consent framework 


FPIC and transparency are perhaps the most powerful tools available to 
raise ethical questions and drive social change in the mining sector. The 
fact that ICMM has incorporated a free, prior, and informed consultation 
principle into their policy guidelines is progress, but insufficient progress. 
In much of the world, FPIC is still not a right recognized by governments 
or taken seriously by industry. Communities must be afforded the right 
to determine if the benefits of a mining project are worth sacrificing 
the investments their families have made in a region over generations. 
Peacebuilding groups should continue to press governments, investors, 
and civil society groups to not only support FPIC but enhance it. They 
should support and join efforts to legislate it at the national level and 
broaden the basis on which communities may assess risk by including not 
only environmental but other economic, livelihood, and human rights 
considerations. Communities should be given access to a due process re- 
view of any proposed project in an appropriate venue. FPIC is a normative 
framework that can rebalance relations in ways that may serve commu- 
nities and avert unneeded division and conflict, but only if it is more 
deeply entrenched and more robustly developed and only if consultation 
becomes consent. The grassroots breadth of church actors combined with 
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the church’s vertical reach to higher levels of authority, as well as its le- 
gitimacy and moral authority, give Catholic peacebuilders particularly 
strong capacity for effecting these sorts of changes if they can marshal 
it effectively. 


Push for improved transparency 


The situation is similar with transparency. A source of conflict in many 
mining regions is under-investment by both the state and private sector in 
the broader development of the region, creating the perception that the 
promised benefits of mining are never realized. The transparency reforms 
that have forced companies to report profits, royalties, and all other pay- 
ments at the project level are enabling tax authorities to audit accounts 
more carefully and generate more revenue. They have also enabled citizens 
to influence legislatures to redirect some portion of previously generated tax 
revenue back to their region of origin. The Peruvian government had for 
years been holding millions of dollars of such funds in regionally designated 
accounts in its Central Bank because they felt regional governments lacked 
the capacity to manage these large sums. Now, as part of a national de- 
centralization process, it has begun releasing those funds to the regions to 
underwrite a variety of public services and infrastructure projects. And 
Burkina Faso has now legislated that one percent of annual revenue from 
gold mining be reinvested in mining communities. That may seem low, but 
this is a major source of tax revenue for a poor country, and it’s a start. The 
precedent matters and allows regional governments to press for disburse- 
ments and challenge for increases in the future. This is a space where in- 
vestments need to be made by governments and companies in building local 
governing capacity to support local management of such large sums. 

Making the flow of this capital visible enables civil society actors to 
press for fiscal justice for communities through a proportionate share of 
revenue in equitable and sustainable development for their regions. But in 
many cases this information is not put to effective use. If contracts are 
not made more equitable, and taxes paid and allotted fairly, then any 
sins revealed by transparency initiatives pass without accountability. 
Leveraging that information to encourage investment planning in the early 
phase of project development may have the important indirect effect of 
minimizing future tension and conflict aggravated by economic hardships. 
While such fiscal policy work may seem tangential to traditional peace- 
building and human rights work, it is necessary to give tools like FPIC 
and transparency real weight. 


Demand hard law when soft law fails 


While some countries have binding laws on transparency and FPIC, for the 
most part companies are only governed by voluntary compliance frameworks. 
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Hence, company response has been uneven. For these mechanisms to be as 
effective as they can be for building peace and justice, they need to be written 
into legislation and actually enforced. As noted above with regard to FPIC, 
the vertical reach of the Catholic community gives it particular capacity for 
policy advocacy that connects community-level experiences and needs with 
regulatory and legislative bodies. This is not a domain in which many in the 
peacebuilding or broader activist community have been active. Yet it could be 
fruitful for such groups to focus some of their energies here in the future. 


Conclusion 


The mining sector is large and complex, as are the issues that surround it. 
The sector is changing, albeit under pressure. Leading companies are 
looking for advice and allies to help it change in the right ways. Engaging 
this momentum for change in a productive way is a unique opportunity for 
Catholic peacebuilders. What must be done to use it successfully? 

To begin, peacebuilders and human rights advocates must begin to think 
outside their comfort zone and become educated about the sector, its his- 
tory, culture, operations, financing, politics, and risks. Success in driving 
change will depend in large measure on the ability to be a challenging ad- 
vocate with a strong moral narrative, an evidence-based critique, and 
technically and financially sophisticated propositions for reform. It will also 
require finding allies within the industry to begin and sustain dialogue, even 
as strong, credible, yet constructive critics. 

The moral authority of the church represents a very significant brand 
and reputational risk to mining firms. Through its global presence, the 
Catholic Church is very often on the frontlines in mining conflicts. 
Industry leaders recognize the influence of the church on political lea- 
ders across the world, which explains why they have attended five 
meetings at the Vatican. Going forward, the church has to present a 
much more unified and effective front to industry. It must find ways to 
transform the multiple grievances it hears from its grassroots con- 
stituents into a coherent agenda of proposals to present to industry 
leaders. It must invest in building an internal structure that allows it to 
operate coherently on the local, national, and global levels. It must as- 
semble a community of diverse advisors with deep understanding of the 
financial, technical, and operational aspects of the industry to assist in 
formulating its proposals and representing its views in formal sessions. 
It must develop an agenda of issues that are priorities for reform at the 
local, national, and industry levels and make common cause with the 
leading international NGOs and civil society organizations that have a 
long track record of commitment and achievement in this sector. It must 
give serious consideration to how it might use its powerful moral and 
ethical voice in support of the cutting-edge reform agendas currently on 
the table that hold the most promise of success. Its secular partners 
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can provide excellent counsel on the opportunities, complexities, and 
politics surrounding each of these issues. 

The good news is that the mining industry knows that it has to do better. 
Its past history of exploitation and abuse is a legacy liability in the twenty-first 
century. It must reinvent itself in order to survive operationally and finan- 
cially. It is beginning to invest in research and development of new technol- 
ogies. The more enlightened firms have embraced principles of sustainability, 
shared value, stakeholder consultation, and human rights and are trying to 
figure out how to include these ideas in their multi-year strategic and op- 
erational plans. Others are embracing a mindset shift toward becoming fully 
engaged development partners—moving from thinking narrowly inside the 
fence to thinking broadly outside the fence. 

These are trends that, if harnessed, bode well for change that can benefit 
millions of people in countries in which mining is the dominant industry. The 
church and its field-based peacebuilders hold the potential to bring a moral 
framework to these industry reflections that could enrich the lives of millions, 
reduce corruption and conflict, and advance sustainability across the globe. 


Notes 


1 Majors include such companies as Anglo American, AngloGold Ashanti, 
Glencore, Newont, Rio Tinto, Valle, BHP, et al. 

2 See https://eiti.org. 

3 See http://www.dpimining.org. 
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16 Hardrock mining, climate change, 
and conflict: reflections through 
the lens of Catholic social thought 


William N. Holden & 
Caesar A. Montevecchio 


Hardrock mining and climate change 


Metals such as copper, gold, lead, nickel, silver, and zinc are products of 
“hardrock mining,” which is often overlooked in discussions of climate 
change. As Benjamin Auciello (2019, 6) points out, analyses and policies 
that address extractive industries and climate change tend to focus on 
fossil fuels, rarely foregrounding metal and mineral mining. While 
hardrock mining may not extract products that emit greenhouse gases, it 
has important interfaces with climate change, in how it relates to climate 
vulnerability, and in how it is central to low-carbon growth. This chapter 
considers the relevance of these interfaces for conflict and peace and 
analyzes them through the lens of Catholic social thought and praxis. 
This includes climate injustice and disparate climate impacts between 
the Global North and Global South; “extractivism” and harmful senses 
of development; violence against human rights and environmental 
defenders; and unique questions of uranium mining and the specter of 
nuclear arms. 


Metals mining and climate vulnerability 


Mining is an activity with substantial environmental consequences, such 
as siltation, contamination, and depletion of water, air pollution, and 
deforestation (see Holden and Jacobson 2012, 59-76). Most are ex- 
acerbated by climate change. One of the most serious is acid mine drai- 
nage. Rocks containing desirable minerals are often found in sulfide 
ore deposits; when these are exposed to water and oxygen, they release 
sulfuric acid. As this continues, heavy metals such as arsenic, lead, and 
mercury can be mobilized. 

The principal method of managing acid mine drainage is to place mining 
wastes (or “tailings”) under water behind a tailings dam in an anaerobic 
environment. For this to be effective water must always be over the mate- 
rial; should a tailings dam fail, contaminants would be released. Since the 
geochemical processes of acid mine drainage operate on a geologic time 
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scale, these dams require perpetual attention. And over time, climate change 
will present more and more problems, such as by bringing more heat waves, 
droughts, and wildfires." There will also be stronger tropical cyclones and 
heavier rainfall increasing the risk of dam failures (National Academies 
of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine, 2016). 

Mining companies will be increasingly frustrated in searching for tech- 
nological solutions to these and other environmental risks from climate 
change. In planning mines and waste storage, mining engineers will find it 
more and more difficult to rely upon stationarity, the idea that precipitation 
levels can be measured within upper and lower limits determined by cli- 
matic history. With climate change, stationarity has become unreliable as 
a principle of water management (Milly et al. 2008). Mine waste storage 
facilities must now be constructed to accommodate worst-case scenarios, 
not what the climatic records indicate as the highest rainfall levels likely to 
occur; given the uncertainty surrounding the rapidity of climate change, this 
determination will be difficult (Holden 2015, 11). 


Metals mining and low carbon growth 


The prevention of catastrophic climate change requires a transition away 
from fossil fuels and towards renewable energy. But dozens of mined metals 
are employed in renewable technologies (Dominish, Florin, and Teske 
2019, 16). For example, aluminum and copper are required for wind tur- 
bines, photovoltaic panels, and rechargeable car batteries; silver, selenium, 
and tellurium for photovoltaic panels; and cobalt, lithium, and nickel for 
rechargeable car batteries. Auciello (2019, 13) points out: “Mining com- 
panies stand to benefit by positioning themselves as key actors in the 
transition. They are taking advantage of the projected increase in critical 
metals to greenwash and justify new operations, regardless of whether their 
output will be used in renewable energy technologies or not.” 

Another mineral which might see increased demand as the world makes a 
transition away from fossil fuels is uranium, a fuel for nuclear power plants. 
The advantage of nuclear energy lies in the tremendous amount of energy 
generated by a relatively small quantity of uranium. Uranium has a high 
energy density per unit of fuel and one gram can produce as much energy as 
three tons of coal (Percebois 2003, 102). Ecologist James Lovelock has 
declared nuclear energy the only immediately available energy source not 
causing global warming (Marshall 2005, 1169). A 676-megawatt Canadian 
Deuterium Uranium reactor will reduce carbon dioxide (CO2) emissions by 
about 1.2 million tons per year if it displaces a coal powered plant 
(Morrison 2001, 46). 

Since France produces approximately 80% of its electricity from nu- 
clear power, it has the lowest CO, per unit of gross domestic product 
of any country in the world. If the world’s CO, emissions were as low as 
France’s, they would be reduced by half (Richter 2006, 15). Indeed, the 
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construction of 3,000 to 3,200 new nuclear power plants worldwide by 
2050 could stabilize CO% concentrations at twice pre-industrial levels, 
notwithstanding a 50% increase in world population and a 50% increase 
in per capita energy consumption (Macfarlane 2003). When Germany 
retired all its nuclear power plants after the 2011 accident at Fukushima, 
it saw a significant and rapid spike in CO2 emissions. By displacing fossil 
fuels, nuclear power has potential to slow down, or possibly even avert, 
catastrophic climate change. 

There are risks in nuclear power, as demonstrated by the accidents at 
Fukushima and at Chernobyl in 1986. At Chernobyl, the official death toll 
was 47, although some estimates go as high as 4,000 when considering 
radiation effects. At Fukushima not one person died and, in the words of 
David Wallace-Wells (2019, 183), “Had none of the 100,000 living in the 
evacuation zone ever left, perhaps a few hundred might have ultimately died 
of cancers related to the radiation.” But for comparison’s sake, it is esti- 
mated that 10,000 people die every day from the particulate matter emitted 
by burning carbon (183). At the very least, this comparison calls into 
question whether the risk of such events is a worthwhile tradeoff for 
lowered carbon emission. 

Unfortunately, one of the largest disadvantages of nuclear energy is the 
environmental impact of uranium mining. This is where nuclear energy 
can have some of its most serious environmental effects. Uranium mining 
causes the same environmental problems as other types of hardrock 
mining, but also involves radioactivity. Uranium mining can release 
radionuclides into the atmosphere through the crushing and grinding of 
ore, from fugitive dust emissions, and from the release of radon gases 
(Thomas and Gates 1999, 527). Moreover, uranium radioactivity and 
acid mine drainage are not problems that exist simultaneously but in- 
dependently of each other; rather, they have a perverse synergy in that 
acid mine drainage leads to the further dissolution of radionuclides, 
enhancing the radioactivity given off by the uranium (Fernandes et al. 
1998; Ripley et al. 1996, 201). According to Saleem Ali (2003, 109), “In 
terms of both short-term and long-term environmental impact, uranium 
mining is by far the most environmentally problematic of any mining 
activity—owing to the simple fact that radioactivity of the ore presents 
an intangible that cannot be chemically mitigated.” 


Hardrock mining, climate change, and challenges to peace 


Mining is a leading cause of socio-environmental conflict (Auciello 2019, 17). 
As of August 21, 2019, the Environmental Justice Atlas documented 2,865 
cases of socio-environmental conflict, with 587 related to mining; of these, 
260 are related to the extraction or processing of metals. That is a lower 
number than combined fossil fuel-related conflicts (oil, 279; coal, 212; gas, 
153), but metals-mining conflicts could well overtake fossil fuel-related 
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conflicts if the extractive frontier expands towards the metals necessary for 
renewable energy (Environmental Justice Atlas n.d.). And though it does not 
register as socio-environmental conflict, the risk of nuclear arms that is pre- 
sented by uranium mining is another important challenge for peace. The 
following considers some of the specific factors involved in these situations 
and responds to them with insights from Catholic social thought and praxis. 

Pope Francis is the first pope from the Global South, and his affection for 
the environment became apparent when Laudato Si’ was released. Its pre- 
dominant theme is “integral ecology” and how this responds to the dangers 
and injustices created by environmental degradation, including the ser- 
iousness of climate change. Francis (2015, §26) affirms the pursuit of re- 
newable energy: “There is an urgent need to develop policies so that, in the 
next few years, the emission of carbon dioxide and other highly polluting 
gases can be drastically reduced, for example, substituting for fossil fuels 
and developing sources of renewable energy.” Although Francis does not 
address using nuclear energy as a method of providing low-carbon elec- 
tricity, he does intimate that the use of less harmful alternatives or other 
short-term solutions, which could include nuclear energy, may be necessary 
(§165). But throughout, Francis’s teaching on the environment demon- 
strates constant awareness of the possible injustice created as those in the 
Global South bear the brunt of the impact of worsening climate change and 
of the shortcomings of the technocratic solution models attached to mining 
and energy. 


North-south climate injustice and the need for subsidiarity 
and solidarity 


Relying on hardrock minerals to alleviate climate change’s effects is highly 
problematic as it perpetuates an economic and cultural paradigm in- 
separable from injustice, conflict, and environmental degradation. It is 
also a paradigm that maintains colonial disparities between the Global 
North and the Global South, as much of the mining of those minerals 
occurs in the latter while the consumption of them will occur in the 
former. This can be approached through the perspective of climate in- 
justice, how some people enjoy the benefits of energy use and other 
emissions-generating activities, while others disproportionately suffer the 
burdens of climate change (Bell 2013, 190). Specifically, this means that 
locations in the Global South where the minerals necessary for a transition 
to a low-carbon future are found bear an unjust and unequal amount of 
their cost (Auciello 2019, 7). 

The Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) exemplifies these dy- 
namics. As outlined in the chapter by Rigobert Minani, privatization of the 
mining industry in the DRC amplified economic and political insecurity and 
significantly exacerbated conflict. These problems were particularly con- 
centrated in the eastern part of the country, where most of the country’s 
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cobalt reserves are located and where mining companies engaged with and 
enriched rebel groups that had gained more influence in the region than 
the national government for a period beginning in the late 1990s. Cobalt is 
essential for renewable energy, and as demand for it has rapidly increased, 
tremendous human and environmental costs have been imposed on the 
people of the DRC (Noriyoshi 2020). This mining supports solutions for 
climate change in the Global North, but does so while passing a great 
burden to the Global South, disempowering already vulnerable populations 
and worsening violent conflict. 

Pope Francis’s teaching has shown great concern for this kind of dis- 
parity. Querida Amazonia, Francis’s apostolic exhortation following the 
2019 Synod on the Amazon, applies Laudato Si’s ecological framework 
to the environmental justice challenges of the region. The document pre- 
dominantly focuses on indigenous peoples—both their suffering and victi- 
mization, and the inherent value of their heritage, which can be a source 
of wisdom for those in the throes of globalized capitalism and neoliberal 
ideas of development. And it does so while placing that plight under the 
rubric of colonialism, as well as connecting it to global environmental 
problems (Francis 2020, §14, 48). 

Francis observes that the “techno-economic” power structures rooted in 
the Global North are the primary drivers of extractive and other projects 
endangering the Amazon and are a threat to “overwhelm not only our 
politics, but also freedom and justice” (§52). Part of his solution, rooted in 
the principle of subsidiarity, is to empower national leaders to protect 
ecologically sensitive areas against “huge global economic interests” that 
would otherwise “internationalize” the Amazon ($50). He supports free, 
prior, and informed consent, the right of communities to say no to projects 
and propose development alternatives, and the need for legal frameworks 
to protect and enforce such rights ($51-52). But more deeply, he appeals to 
the wisdom of indigenous cultural heritage and local systems of knowledge 
as sources for helping to make better decisions about how land is developed 
and used. Such sources can help awaken a sense of ecological spirituality, 
engendering greater ecological care ($42). 

In his chapter, Vincent Miller outlined a way for the Catholic Church to 
use its ecclesial networks to help develop solidarity between the Global 
North and supply chain origin points in the Global South. If Ouerida 
Amazonia's “ecclesial dream” of a church that learns from indigenous 
peoples in the Amazon can be actualized ($28-40), then the networks of 
solidarity described by Miller could also serve as channels for developing 
greater care for ecologically vital but threatened areas like the rainforests of 
the Amazon and the Congo Basin. Forming greater solidarity in this way 
will not solve climate justice, but it can be one humble step along the way. It 
could create a greater sense of responsibility among those in the Global 
North for environmental damage impacting everyone, but impacting the 
Global South faster and more acutely. 
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Extractivism and integral human development 


As a method of forestalling climate change, focusing on the extraction of 
hardrock minerals in contradistinction to continued extraction of fossil 
fuels exemplifies the dominance of a paradigm referred to as extractivism. 
Naomi Klein (2014, 169) describes it as: 


...a nonreciprocal, dominance-based relationship with the earth, one 
purely of taking. It is the opposite of stewardship, which involves 
taking but also taking care that regeneration and future life continue. 
Extractivism is the mentality of the mountaintop remover and the old- 
growth clear-cutter. It is the reduction of life into objects for the use of 
others, giving them no integrity or value of their own—turning living 
complex ecosystems into ‘natural resources.’ 


Extractivism is based on continuously removing more, and more, and more 
from the earth. As climate change poses an existential threat to humanity, 
we make the transition from extracting fossil fuels to extracting hardrock 
minerals to advance renewable energy technologies, but we never stop ex- 
tracting. The places where the minerals are found become what Auciello 
(2019, 7) calls “new zones of sacrifice” while “the extractivist model ex- 
pands, now masked behind the veil of meeting the material needs of the 
transition.” A substantial impetus to extractivism has been the ascendency 
of neoliberalism, an aggressive, no-holds-barred, version of capitalism de- 
scribed by Gerardo Rénique (2006, 37), writing in a Latin American con- 
text, as capitalismo salvaje (savage capitalism). It has been instrumental 
in empowering the multinational corporations running major mining op- 
erations and in enabling the system allowing mined goods to flow through 
the global supply chain and acquire separation from the harms done at local 
mining sites (see Princen 2002). 

The World Bank has encouraged the adoption of neoliberal policies and 
it has also been an impetus to the promotion of mining in the Global 
South (Holden and Jacobson 2012, 41). Two influential World Bank 
publications in the early 1990s made this pattern apparent. The Strategy 
for African Mining (1992) argued against public ownership of mining 
companies in developing countries and emphasized mining projects aimed 
primarily at production for export. Two years later, the Principal Mining 
Officer of the World Bank published “Strategies to Attract New 
Investment for African Mining,” Strongman 1994, which made it clear that 
the World Bank’s emphasis was on opening up the mining sector in Africa to 
foreign direct investment by multinational mining companies (Strongman 
1994). Although these reports were focused on Africa, they had an impact on 
mining codes across the entire Global South. For example, the Philippine 
Mining Act of 1995 contained incentives to encourage mining such as a 
four-year income tax holiday, tax and duty-free capital equipment imports, 
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value-added tax exemptions, income tax deductions for losses, and ac- 
celerated depreciation (Holden and Jacobson 2012, 41). It also guaranteed 
the right of repatriation of the entire profits of the investment and guaranteed 
no mining project would ever be expropriated. Mining codes like this justify 
these incentives based on the premise that economic activity generated will, 
somehow, trickle down to the poor. This is a highly problematic strategy. 
Their tax incentives produce minimal revenue for their host country (188), 
modern capital-intensive methods of mining produce minimal employment 
(187), and the environmental effects of mining degrade natural resources 
relied upon by the rural poor and thrust them from subsistence into desti- 
tution (205). 

What the extractivist paradigm never contemplates is a cessation of 
extraction. The idea of removing less from the earth and getting more 
out of what has already been extracted—or changing consumption 
patterns—is never considered. It is in this context that recycling becomes 
crucial. “The billions of tons of material already mined and circulating in 
cities and factories or lying in landfills,” wrote Payal Sampat (2003, 111), 
“can serve the same functions as underground ore, with far fewer ecological 
costs.” Many of the metals required for renewable energy are highly re- 
cyclable (Dominish, Florin, and Teske 2019, 16). Instead of mining virgin 
ore deposits, with all the environmental effects involved, these metals could 
be acquired through recycling, which is also more labor-intensive than 
mining and thus creates more jobs (Auciello 2019, 22). Uranium can also be 
recycled. When spent nuclear fuel is removed from a nuclear reactor it still 
has some fissionable material left and can be subjected to a process separ- 
ating out reusable uranium and plutonium from non-recoverable waste 
products. Fuel recycling reduces the volume of final waste by a factor of 
five, but the cost of a kilogram of reprocessed fuel is approximately nine- 
teen times more than the cost of a kilogram of natural uranium (Percebois 
2003, 102). Other types of recycling are similarly expensive. None of these 
outcomes aligns with neoliberal extractivism or the consumption habits of 
those in the Global North. 

The argument about whether to use fossil fuels or mining-dependent 
renewable energy technologies may be missing a bigger point: on a planet 
with finite natural resources, is adherence to an economic paradigm re- 
quiring continuous growth acceptable? The question is especially urgent 
given how the extractivist model driving the production of these resources 
also drives continued poverty, environmental vulnerability, and violent 
conflict in the Global South. 

To Pope Francis (2015, §109), the neoliberal model is problematic be- 
cause “by itself, the market cannot guarantee integral human development 
and social inclusion.” Modern neoliberal capitalism is “the mindset of those 
who say: let us allow the invisible forces of the market to regulate the 
economy and consider their impact on society and nature as collateral 
damage” (§123). This is unacceptable because “the environment is one of 
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those goods that cannot be adequately safeguarded or promoted by market 
forces” (§190). Francis’s ideas echo those found in a letter from the Latin 
American Provincials of the Society of Jesus (1997, 48) articulating their 
opposition to this economic paradigm: “Neoliberalism is a radical con- 
ception of capitalism that tends to absolutize the market and transform 
it into the means, the method, and the end of all intelligent and rational 
behavior.” 

A hallmark of contemporary Catholic social teaching is that technocratic 
and market approaches cannot meet requirements for human flourishing. 
These approaches do not adequately factor in either the value of the en- 
vironment as a good in itself or the conflicts associated with some economic 
practices. Given that conflict is related to mining in the Global South, and 
how conflict is compounded by effects of climate change, integral human 
development in the mining sector is closely related to peacebuilding. A 
pastoral letter from the Latin American Episcopal Council CELAM (Consejo 
Episcopal Latinoamericano) 2018 ties these points together well. The letter 
criticizes the extractivist model driving mining development for its “utilitarian 
mindset... in service to the idolatry of capital,” and outlines this model’s im- 
pacts on the environment, continued poverty, and socio-environmental con- 
flicts (CELAM 2018, §28-46). As a remedy, the letter advocates for a “radical 
change in the understanding and practice of the economy” and a shift to new 
models of development in line with integral human development (§103-8). 

Clemens Sedmak’s essay in this book offers further analysis of mining 
and integral human development through the lens of Laudato Si’. 
According to Sedmak, the most important contribution that the ethics of 
integral human development could make in terms of the mining industry is 
a rejection of maximization of profits as an ultimate goal. He builds this 
claim from Laudato Si’s observation that profit is illegitimate when it 
does not advance the integral development of the human person or observe 
the preferential option for the poor, and that care for creation is inseparable 
from both of those goals. Integral human development, according to 
Sedmak, introduces a mandate for restraint that is absent from the neoliberal 
model of unlimited growth and which demands that the human flourishing 
of the communities impacted by mining be given priority over profit 
maximization. This would include ecological protection ensuring commu- 
nities’ lands are not unjustly despoiled. This would also curb global climate 
change and help prevent further environmental degradation. 

Picking up the theme of Catholic social teaching demanding multifaceted, 
integral approaches to problems, such as with the model of integral human 
development, Gerard Powers (2017, 8) suggests the need to form a model 
of integral peacebuilding. Climate change drives mining; mining impacts 
conflict vulnerability, damages fragile ecologies on which communities 
depend, and introduces potentially harmful economic development strate- 
gies; and these instabilities make those communities more vulnerable to 
climate change effects, which in turn exacerbates conflict and creates 
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potentially new sources for it. This chain indeed demands that peace- 
builders practice integral approaches challenging the extractivist paradigm, 
and that are sensitive to climate change and married to development efforts 
in line with integral human development. 


Violence against environmental defenders 


In 2007, this chapter’s first author was preparing to interview Bishop Gabriel 
Penate, Bishop of the Apostolic Vicariate of Izabal, in Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala, about the local activities of a Canadian mining company. As the 
interview was starting, the Canadian ambassador to Guatemala telephoned 
Bishop Penate and informed him there were Canadian anti-mining activists in 
Guatemala and that he should not talk to them (Holden and Jacobson 2012, 
50). This incident exemplifies how those with interests in mining operations 
are willing to employ intimidation and pressure against anyone resisting 
their agenda. 

Such intimidation frequently transitions to direct violence. One of the 
most disturbing aspects of the socio-environmental conflicts associated 
with hardrock mining are assassinations and other forms of violence against 
human rights and environmental activists. In 2019, according to Global 
Witness (2020, 6), 50 of 212 murdered land and environmental defenders 
were opposing mining, the deadliest sector. Examples of this sort of vio- 
lence include a 2018 incident in Malawi where thirteen people were killed 
by the police while protesting air and water pollution from a copper 
smelting plant (Global Witness 2019, 34). And in Colombia between 2015 
and 2019, 44% of attacks against activists and land defenders were con- 
nected to five extractive companies (Business and Human Rights Resource 
Center 2020, 1). 

According to Victoria Tauli-Corpus, the United Nations Special 
Rapporteur on the rights of indigenous people, killings of environmental 
activists worsen the problem of climate change: 


This violence is a human rights crisis, but it is also a threat to everyone 
who depends on a stable climate. Land and environmental defenders 
are among the best stewards of the world’s great forests and biodi- 
versity, and when their rights are trampled, it is often to make way for 
environmentally destructive logging, mining, or plantations. Protecting 
indigenous land rights defenders is therefore not only a human rights 
imperative—but also urgent to mitigating the climate crisis. (quoted in 
Global Witness 2019, 26) 


Querida Amazonia (Francis 2020, §14) is direct on this issue, listing 
criminalization of protest and killings of people who oppose projects 
among the crimes committed by businesses in the Amazon. And it is 
more common to see the issue taken up by local Catholic bodies and 
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on-the-ground actors. José Bayardo Chata Pacoricona’s chapter describes 
how a significant part of Derechos Humanos y Medio Ambiente-Puno's 
legal defense work involves laws effectively criminalizing human rights 
and environmental protesters, and justifying violence against them. The 
Catholic Church in Colombia has lobbied the government to better defend 
social leaders and environmental protestors facing violence, threats, and 
displacement from mining operations (Fraser 2020). The Pan-Amazonian 
Ecclesial Network (2019) issued a statement urging national leaders and the 
international community to protect and defend peasants, indigenous peo- 
ples, and others facing violence and threats while trying to defend the earth 
and their communities. And in May 2020, CINEP/PPP, a Jesuit-run orga- 
nization in Bogotá, held a virtual event to call attention to the way the 
COVID-19 pandemic was increasing the vulnerability of social leaders and 
bringing about an increase in violence against them.* 

These examples show how regional, national, and local Catholic groups 
actively denounce and act against violence against those trying to defend 
their communities and ecologies against damaging activities like mining. 
They do so as an act of peacebuilding, and their praxis and witness provide 
vital contributions to the corpus of Catholic social tradition and join the 
global work of resisting climate change in real and substantive ways. 


Uranium mining, nuclear arms, and global insecurity 


As noted above, uranium mining may have the highest environmental cost 
of any form of mining because radioactivity cannot be mitigated as can 
some other mining byproducts. Though radioactivity is only one factor 
among many, the slow violence done to indigenous peoples in the American 
West by uranium mining testifies to this (see Fegadel 2020). But another 
issue is the specter of nuclear arms. William Perry, former U.S. Secretary of 
Defense, contends that the threat of nuclear war is now the greatest it has 
been since the Cold War (Haberman 2018). While most uranium is used for 
peaceful purposes, and despite major producers like Australia and Canada 
having strict measures to control uranium they sell, the risk of materials 
being channeled to weapons development is ever-present. Security of nu- 
clear power facilities is a key concern. Reliance on nuclear energy to fore- 
stall climate change could increase the number of nuclear plants in 
countries without strong regulatory or security infrastructures to control 
weapons-grade materials at those plants. Vulnerability to cyberattacks, 
sabotage, or theft also remains significant in several nations already having 
nuclear capability (NTI 2020, n.p.). 

Unlike many materials needed for clean energy technology, uranium is 
not predominantly mined in the Global South. Still, some of these countries, 
like Gabon or Niger, have been caught in the fray of the nuclear arms race. 
For example, after years under colonial rule and feeding into the nuclear 
ambitions of colonial powers, especially France, independent Niger asserted 
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its independence by dealing with business partners such as Muammar 
Gaddafi, who became a broker to others (George 2019, 198). Furthermore, 
low market prices for uranium have prevented Niger from realizing sig- 
nificant economic benefits, leaving the country with a legacy of instability, 
fueling ongoing internal conflict, such as revolts by Tuareg people in 
northern Niger (199-201). 

The Catholic record on nuclear weapons is well-established. Since Pacem 
in Terris (John XXIII 1963) the Catholic Church has been a leading voice 
on the morality of nuclear arms. The specifics of the church’s teaching have 
evolved over the decades, but disarmament has always remained the ulti- 
mate goal (see Powers 2015). Pope Francis (2019) took the unprecedented 
step of calling even the possession of nuclear weapons immoral. While the 
church's teaching on disarmament is clear, uranium mining as an alter- 
native to fossil fuels is more complicated. And Catholic voices have not 
always been strong about connecting local concerns with uranium mining, 
like effects of radioactivity on miners, with broader peace and security 
concerns like nuclear proliferation. 

One recent analysis by a group of Catholic ethicists does demonstrate an 
integrated perspective about climate change, nuclear energy, uranium 
mining, and weapons proliferation. It concluded that nuclear power is 
unsuitable as a primary strategy for limiting climate change because of the 
time it would take to expand nuclear energy capacity and the diversion of 
resources from developing renewable energy (Biviano et al. 2016, 21-22). 
The same analysis also raised cautions about the byproducts of nuclear 
energy, specifically health effects from radioactivity, safety concerns about 
reactor malfunctions, and potential arms proliferation (19-20). This posi- 
tion helps establish a baseline of skepticism in Catholic thinking about 
nuclear energy. 

And that skepticism can be seen in practice, if not necessarily with the full 
range of integrated perspective. For example, as noted above, the Navajo 
people of the southwestern United States have suffered a decades-long le- 
gacy of environmental, cultural, and social violence in connection to ur- 
anium mining. The US Catholic community in New Mexico, the center of 
many of these issues, has been active in resisting ongoing uranium mining 
and seeking justice for past harms. Over twenty years ago, the state’s 
Catholic bishops issued a pastoral statement on global climate change, 
energy, and the unique related challenges for their state (Roman Catholic 
Bishops of New Mexico 1998). They argued that the climate crisis should 
not be compounded by mining projects worsening local ecological vulner- 
abilities or disproportionately affecting marginalized peoples. In 2015, the 
Office of Peace, Justice, and Creation Stewardship of the Diocese of Gallup 
offered testimony at a public hearing about a permit to resume uranium 
mining at Mount Taylor. The testimony was offered on behalf of “con- 
cerned people of faith in Catholic communities in Cibola County... who 
continue to suffer adverse health and environmental impacts from past 
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decades of uranium mining, yet to be satisfactorily remediated to bring an 
end to continuing contamination of life-sustaining water, land and air in the 
Mount Taylor region” (Cecchini 2015). In both cases there is a clear focus 
on local impacts, and from the bishops, concern about the broader issue of 
climate change; however, neither statement took the step of also connecting 
those concerns to ethical questions about nuclear proliferation. 

Catholic leaders also intervened on uranium mining in Malawi beginning 
in 2007. Paladin Energy, an Australian company, was in the process of 
opening the Kayelekera Uranium Mine for production, when the Catholic 
Commission for Justice and Peace of the Episcopal Conference of Malawi 
(CCJP) joined a group of NGOs filing an injunction alleging Paladin’s en- 
vironmental impact assessment failed to account for some of the unique 
hazards of uranium mining (CathNews.com 2007). The mine opened in 
2009 and went into a care and maintenance phase in 2014.* In the year 
before it closed, Norwegian Church Aid and Catholic Commission for 
Justice and Peace Malawi (2013, 10, 28-30, 31-32) published a joint report 
focused particularly on economic issues with the Kayelekera project, and 
at several points it brought up the problem of displaced persons, repeatedly 
highlighting inadequate resettlement processes, losses of livelihoods, and 
community disruption as some of the chief problems of the country’s 
mining sector. In a separate report, Catholic Commission for Justice and 
Peace Malawi (2014) compared mining displacement in Malawi with other 
countries in southern Africa. Like the 2013 report, this report developed 
legislation and policy recommendations, but did so specifically with regard 
to internal displacement caused by mining and expanded to consider en- 
vironmental as well as social and economic issues. In recent years, such 
factors have substantially increased the potential for violent conflict in 
Malawi (Human Rights Watch 2016; Kishindo and Mvula 2017). Yet as in 
New Mexico, while Catholic leaders in Malawi dealt with important local 
and national issues, they did not bridge those issues with the problem of 
nuclear arms uniquely connected to uranium mining. 

These two cases demonstrate how uranium mining, like nearly all 
hardrock mining, has had great difficulty meeting the standards of sus- 
tainability and justice required by Catholic social teaching. But they also 
show inconsistency in Catholic voices about connecting those critiques 
to the extra worry of nuclear weapons that gives questions about uranium 
mining distinct urgency. Nevertheless, even if it has not been consistently 
expressed, the framework of Catholic social tradition does offer a struc- 
ture for integrating peace, sustainability, and justice in the analysis of 
uranium mining. 


Conclusion 


The hydrometeorological hazards posed by climate change pose a sub- 
stantial threat to hardrock mines, and concerns about climate change may 
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lead to an increase in metals mining because it is critical for clean energy. 
These realties have important implications for climate change, justice, and 
peace: disparate impacts on the Global South compared to the Global 
North; the maintenance of a neoliberal extractivist paradigm perpetuating 
injustices and yielding inadequate models of development; rises in violence 
against activists defending human rights and the environment; and ques- 
tions about uranium mining, which introduces unique environmental ha- 
zards and risks contributing to nuclear proliferation. 

Catholic social thought and the theory and praxis of peacebuilding offer 
responses to these issues. They speak loudly and clearly to the need for 
climate justice and greater solidarity with vulnerable peoples suffering violent 
conflict exacerbated by mining. Catholic social thought and peacebuilding 
also stringently interrogate the extractivist model and offer an alternate vi- 
sion of integral human development. Catholic leaders and organizations 
actively engage the problem of violence against human rights and environ- 
mental defenders and take action to alleviate it. And lastly, the Catholic 
Church is a strong advocate for nuclear non-proliferation and disarmament. 
It is also a source of vigorous action at local and regional levels defending 
communities from the effects of uranium mining, though Catholic actors 
could do more to connect that advocacy and action to issues of nuclear 
weapons. Hardrock mining is very much at the center of climate change 
and conflict discussions, and Catholic teaching and peacebuilding can make 
important contributions to the conversation. 


Notes 


1 A recent example is the Carr Wildfire in California in July 2018, which nearly 
destroyed a water treatment facility built to mitigate acid drainage from the 
Iron Mountain Mine (closed in 1963). 

2 https://www.cinep.org.co/Home2/component/k2/789-lideres-sociales-blanco-de- 
violencia-en-cuarentena.html. 

3 When the mine was closed in 2014, the retrenchment of workers occurred with 
repressive force from armed security and left the mine without capacity to begin 
rehabilitation, monitor and mitigate radiation, or deal with a near-overflowing 
tailings dam (see Nyirenda, 2014). 
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Concluding reflections 


Laurie Johnston 


God could be considered the first miner. In Genesis, God draws dirt out of 
the earth, shapes it, and transforms it into human persons. Created in the 
image of God, we are invited to share in that creative work, and so we too 
turn the earth for the raw materials it requires. It is impossible to conceive 
of the human vocation on earth without mining, for “everything that comes 
from man throughout the whole process of economic production ... pre- 
supposes these riches and resources of the visible world, riches and re- 
sources that man finds and does not create” (John Paul II 1981, §12). 
The precious minerals that we find in the earth are part of God’s generosity 
and the goodness of creation, as Cardinal Turkson points out in the first 
chapter of this volume. Yet, like all of creation, they are in “bondage to 
decay” as a result of sin (Rom. 8:20-21). As the chapters throughout this 
volume reveal, mining projects have often revealed the extent of human sin, 
violence, and injustice. Mining presents a serious challenge to Christians’ 
witness to God's redemption of all creation and our vocation to become 
artisans of an ecological just peace. 


Examining the roots of a complex problem 


The connection between violent conflict and mining has complex causes, 
contours, and possible solutions. As the case studies from Section 1 reveal, 
there are many sites of extraction where the “cry of the poor” and the “cry 
of the earth” ring out in unison. Querida Amazonia summarizes: 


The businesses, national or international, which harm the Amazon 
and fail to respect the right of the original peoples to the land and its 
boundaries, and to self-determination and prior consent, should be 
called for what they are: injustice and crime. When certain businesses 
out for quick profit appropriate lands and end up privatizing even 
potable water, or when local authorities give free access to the timber 
companies, mining or oil projects, and other businesses that raze the 
forests and pollute the environment, economic relationships are unduly 
altered and become an instrument of death. They frequently resort to 
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utterly unethical means such as penalizing protests and even taking 
the lives of indigenous peoples who oppose projects, intentionally 
setting forest fires, and suborning politicians and the indigenous people 
themselves. All this accompanied by grave violations of human rights 
and new forms of slavery affecting women in particular... (Francis 
2020, $14) 


While this refers specifically to the Amazon, mining and conflict are often 
“locked in an escalating spiral,” as Karl Gaspar puts it. Similar attitudes, 
theologies, and value systems seem to underly both violence against the 
earth and violence against people, shaping the social sin of “extractivism”: 


Extractivism is a short-sighted model of development seen around 
the world that exploits natural resources on a massive scale, creating 
significant economic profits for the powerful few in the short term, 
but too often resulting in minimal benefits for the communities 
where these resources are found. (Inter-Religious Working Group 
on Extractivism 2019) 


When the profit motive is supreme, it is easy to overlook the fact that 
resources are limited and will eventually be exhausted. Holden and 
Montevecchio write, “What the extractivist paradigm never contemplates is 
a cessation of extraction; the ideas of removing less from the earth ... or else 
changing consumption patterns altogether are never considered.” 

Extractivism is a corollary to what Pope Francis has called “throwaway 
culture.” The term powerfully expresses the interconnected evils evident 
in the world today, reflected in human attitudes and behavior but also in 
economic and political structures. Like throwaway culture, extractivism is 
rooted in a disavowal of connectedness. It seeks only how to use resources, 
and often other people, whether through slavery, colonial domination, or 
other forms of dehumanization. For centuries, extraction has been a central 
motivation for colonial and imperial expansion and has been associated 
with many forms of violence, particularly against the bodies of women and 
indigenous peoples. Thus, the problems that are described in this volume 
are neither new nor particularly surprising. 

Mining plays an enormous role in human flourishing today, too. As 
William George (2019, x) has said, “Everything begins with mining.” 
Virtually anything we touch comes from extraction. Moreover, the transi- 
tion to renewable energy requires minerals to manufacture solar panels, 
batteries, and other green technologies; the fate of the planet depends upon 
the continuation of mining. Yet its fate (and the fates of many humans) 
are also threatened by what is fundamentally an unsustainable enterprise— 
minerals do not renew themselves. This is why some of the authors in 
this volume question whether mining can ever be done ethically. Raymond 
Offenheiser describes some of the significant improvement major mining 
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companies have made, but there is no doubt that extraction always comes 
with moral perils and environmental risks. In some places, those risks 
are simply too great; Andrés McKinley explains how Salvadorans came 
to conclude that their country was one of those places. Still, mining will 
continue, which is why we must, as Tobias Winright says, try to limit the 
evils associated with it. This requires a holistic response—a truly integral 
approach to peacebuilding. 


Challenges and opportunities 


When it comes to engaging this nexus of mining, violence, and ecological 
destruction, what do Catholic peacebuilders have to bring to the table? 
There are a number of important resources and opportunities that emerge 
from the Catholic tradition, and some significant challenges. 


Peace as the fruit of right relationships 


Catholic social teaching frequently reminds us that peace is the fruit of right 
relationships. This volume has illustrated breakdowns in many types of 
relationship, and peacebuilding in the context of mining requires attention 
to each of them. Authors in this volume have addressed the complex triad 
of mining companies, national governments, and local communities where 
mining takes place. On the one hand, it is clear that communities need 
practical and pastoral assistance in holding their governments accountable. 
When governments receive significant portions of their income from 
mining, they are more likely to look away while local communities are 
displaced, face ecological damage, or experience human rights violations 
at the hands of private security forces (or even national police). On the 
other hand, even when governments do seek to protect the interests of their 
citizens, they are at a significant disadvantage; large mining companies have 
technical, informational, financial, and legal resources that outmatch most 
governments in the Global South. Many countries have faced lawsuits from 
deep-pocketed mining companies seeking to preserve their exploitation 
rights. Finally, even mining companies seeking to do the right thing may 
encounter obstacles from government officials or local militias who seek 
to extort them, or competition from other mining companies who are 
less scrupulous. In this context, peacebuilders who seek to promote just 
relationships must find ways to empower local communities to hold gov- 
ernments accountable, promote good governance for the common good, 
and continue to push both large and smaller mining companies to conduct 
themselves in more and more ethical and sustainable ways. 

Another important triad is the relationship between governments, citi- 
zens, and mining companies in the countries where these mining companies 
are based. As Vincent Miller points out, citizens of wealthy countries are 
largely in the dark about the sourcing of consumer products; they enjoy 
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many of the benefits of extractive industries while bearing few of the costs. 
Governments of wealthy countries are often captive to mining interests, 
too; William Holden’s account of the Canadian ambassador in Guatemala 
intervening on behalf of Canadian mining interests is a telling one. A key 
task, then, is finding ways to make citizens of wealthy countries more aware 
of the human and ecological consequences of their consumer behavior—not 
only to incentivize changes in this behavior, but so that they will push their 
governments to establish laws and policies that will bring about shifts in 
the global economic system, such as Dodd-Frank and some European 
countries’ emerging laws about responsible multi-national corporations. 
These wealthy countries also play an outsize role at the WTO, at the UN, 
and in governing the World Bank, all of which play important, but distinct, 
roles in shaping the global economic system and the mining industry. 

The Catholic Church has a powerful ability to bear witness to what 
is happening in many different places around the world. Several times in 
the past decade, major mining executives have attended meetings at the 
Vatican—in part because they realize that the church is present in nearly all 
the countries in which they operate. This broad reach is important precisely 
because mining takes place in remote areas where oversight is difficult and 
government authorities may be quite limited. Human rights violations can 
take place with relative impunity. The coronavirus pandemic has made 
oversight and monitoring even more difficult. And while major mining 
companies have made progress towards more ethical practices, small and 
mid-range mining operations frequently remain opaque. Thus, the Catholic 
Church’s ability to monitor mining projects and advocate for local com- 
munities will continue to be important. Earlier chapters in this volume 
testify to the variety of ways the church has played this role, from assessing 
contracts in the Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC), to conducting 
pastoral surveys in Colombia, to issuing pastoral letters like the Philippine 
bishops’ “What is Happening to Our Beautiful Land?” 

Oversight and monitoring are greatly aided by transparency. As the 
Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative makes more information 
about mining operations and contracts accessible, it is important for there 
to be an informed public that can consume this information and compare 
it with realities on the ground. The church’s ability to bear witness is 
thus an important adjunct to the ongoing push for greater transparency. 
However, this also poses a challenge to Catholic leaders: much like mining 
companies, the Catholic Church does not have a strong tradition of in- 
stitutional transparency. Furthermore, the church can itself be vulnerable 
to the potentially corrupting influence of donations from those with vested 
interests in extractive industries. Catholic University of America has been 
criticized for accepting millions of dollars from the Koch Foundation, 
given that the Koch brothers are oil magnates who have sought to 
protect extractive industries by funding climate skeptics and lobbying 
against policies that aim to reduce global warming (McElwee 2013). 
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In the Philippines, Father Benvenido Miguel has criticized Catholic leaders 
for soliciting donations from mining companies, and even accepting 
cars and hotel vouchers: “Asking favors or accepting gifts from companies 
‘creates a perception that they can buy and silence the Church’ on issues of 
environmental protection” (Saludes 2020, n.p.). Such potentially cor- 
rupting forces exist in many Catholic contexts; the best protection against 
them is ensuring a strong commitment to internal and external transparency 
as a key component of the church’s witness. Right relationships among 
all in society, not merely cozy relationships between elites, are the key to 
sustainable peace. 


Becoming truly “catholic” 


In addition to bearing witness to what is happening in local communities 
around the world, a second important role for the church is creating con- 
nections among Catholics and between Catholics and other groups. 
According to McKinley, Catholic leaders facilitated a visit from a Philippine 
governor that was instrumental in convincing communities and politicians 
in El Salvador to be skeptical of the role mining might play in their country. 
The testimony of a Congolese bishop before the US Congress, supported by 
the US Catholic bishops, helped garner support for Dodd-Frank. Ecclesial 
networks can help connect those who bear the impact of mining in different 
countries in order to, as Offenheiser puts it, “link grievances at the com- 
munity level to patterns of abuse at the national and global level and then 
turn the observation of these patterns into very specific policy re- 
commendations to the industry.” Miller calls especially for linking those 
impacted by mining with consumers and political leaders in wealthy 
countries that benefit from mining, to create “deeper relationships of soli- 
darity.” This book is itself an attempt to contribute to that effort. 

Mining also offers many opportunities for collaboration with groups 
outside the church. In fact, the Catholic Church is somewhat late to the 
party; Oxfam and other organizations have played major roles in pushing 
for ethics and sustainability in the extractive industries, and the church can 
benefit from their expertise. Partnerships with other religious communities 
are also vital, particularly in places like the Philippines and Mozambique 
where there are overlaps between religious conflicts and mining-related 
conflicts. Elias Opongo has argued that these sorts of broad coalitions are 
key for church action to be effective, especially at the level of governance 
and policy. As Katherine Marshall points out, there is often no “accepted 
‘place’ for religious engagement in many of the international debates that 
affect extractive industry policies or in efforts to address problems that 
arise.” Yet by forming alliances, religious actors can have a better chance of 
gaining a place at the table. 

Building these intra-ecclesial and extra-ecclesial connections raises ec- 
clesiological questions, however. First, several of the authors in this volume 
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call for a greater role for the laity, given that technical expertise is vital in 
engaging with mining. At the same time, it is clear that clergy, especially 
bishops, have a high level of visibility and moral authority in countries like 
the DRC, and therefore have a very important role to play. In other con- 
texts, Catholic laypeople, religious orders, universities, and civil society 
organizations have taken the lead. Of course, there may also be significant 
overlap between the efforts of laity, religious, and clergy; DHUMA, as 
described by José Bayardo Chata Pacoricona, offers an interesting example 
of an organization that began from a collaboration between bishops, re- 
ligious congregations, and lay parish workers, and now operates as an in- 
dependent civil society organization while maintaining its Catholic identity. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge for Catholic engagement in mining is 
finding ways to truly incorporate women’s voices and leadership. The lea- 
dership of the mining industry and the leadership of the institutional church 
are both male-dominated. Yet the greatest negative impacts of mining 
accrue to women. Mining is nearly always accompanied by sexual ex- 
ploitation of various kinds, and the conflicts that surround mining involve 
gender-based violence on a massive scale. The environmental effects of 
mining also burden women in particular: in many contexts, it is they 
who are primarily responsible for farming and for supplying water to their 
families. Yet their concerns are frequently overlooked; even when com- 
munity consent processes do take place, they often neglect women’s parti- 
cipation and fail to account for social structures and mores that inhibit that 
participation. 

At the same time, women are frequent activists for justice in and beyond 
mining communities; their approaches have much to teach others who are 
seeking to promote an ecological just peace. For instance, indigenous 
women in Guatemala have called attention to the importance of thinking 
about the long-term. One activist explained, “Women take the time to 
think: what will happen tomorrow? Or what will I do tomorrow? Men do 
not think this way” (Deonandan, Tatham, and Field 2017, 409). Other 
women have found creative ways to push back against the exploitation 
of their bodies that frequently accompanies extractive industries. In South 
Africa, women seeking employment in the mines were angered by incidents 
of men demanding sex in exchange for a job. To push back, women 
in Mpumalanga adopted the slogan, “My body is not my CV” (WoMin 
African Alliance 2020). There are many other cases; a major weakness of 
this present volume is that it does not give sufficient attention to these 
voices and examples. While Catholic engagement—including recent 
Vatican meetings—has frequently included women religious, real gender 
justice requires much more. Environmental activists have coined the term 
“greenwashing” to refer to shallow or disingenuous attempts to appear 
environmentally responsible. The term “pinkwashing” can refer to analo- 
gous attempts to include women’s voices while still excluding them from 
power structures and from determining the overall agenda. Both the church 
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and mining companies must pay particular attention, then, to the critiques 
coming from organizations like WoMin in Africa. 


Seeking the common good 


The violent conflicts that often emerge around mining illustrate what 
happens when certain goods or resources are pursued without attention to a 
larger common good. Authors in this volume have discussed the common 
good, the ecological common good, and even the cosmic common good. 
However, when there are conflicting interests in society, determining how 
best to promote the common good is difficult. When mining executives 
arrived at the Vatican for a day of reflection in 2013, Vatican Secretary of 
State Tarcisio Bertone said: “The great challenge of business leaders is to 
create a harmony of interests, involving investors, managers, workers, their 
families, the future of their children, the preservation of the environment on 
both a regional and international scale, and a contribution to world peace” 
(Vatican Radio 2013, n.p.). However, it is a real question whether such a 
“harmony of interests” is actually possible. Kenneth Himes has noted that 
a “failure to acknowledge the deeply conflictual nature of human reality has 
permitted Catholic social teaching to remain underdeveloped in strategies 
of conflict resolution” (Himes 2010, 282-3). Human sinfulness and the 
conflictual nature of reality mean that tensions around mineral resources 
are to be expected. There are situations where there is no “win-win” out- 
come, and Catholic social teaching has not always accounted for these well. 
If a community rejects a mining project, investors lose money and resources 
for potentially good ends are lost; it is not surprising that mining companies 
remain reluctant to fully embrace the idea that they must respect commu- 
nity consent as a binding principle, as it might mean abandoning promising 
projects on which millions of dollars have already been spent. 

Still, there are areas of common interest between extractive industries and 
local communities, and the Catholic Church can play a role in finding these, 
for the sake of the common good. Many of the largest mining companies 
have come to understand that upfront investment in good relationships 
with local communities is in their best interests, particularly because this 
may prevent conflict, fines, and even premature mine closures. Some mining 
companies have been in favor of greater financial transparency; they want 
to disarm opposition by proving that they are paying their fair share and 
ensuring that their payments are not lost to corruption. Another possible 
area of common interest is infrastructure development. Mining endeavors 
frequently require companies to develop electric, water, and transportation 
infrastructure; it is often possible to do this in a way that will offer lasting 
benefits to local communities. Albino Barrera describes the problem of 
“export enclaves,” and partnering with local communities to develop this 
infrastructure could be a good way to break away from that enclave model. 
To capitalize upon this, there is a need for community leaders who can 
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liaise with mining companies and government officials in order to find these 
areas of common interest, and local church leaders and women religious 
can and do play that role. 


Prophecy vs. collaboration 


One challenge that Catholic leaders face is this: when should they take a 
stance of collaboration, and when should they focus on holding compa- 
nies accountable or opposing their work outright? Given the devastating 
effects of mining on people and the environment, a prophetic critique 
seems like the appropriate response in many circumstances. Daniel Finn 
(2017, n.p.) agrees, but also calls for a nuanced understanding of the 
church’s prophetic role: 


[T]he way to get abusive mining companies to shift to the new 
paradigm is to make it less arduous for the responsible firms than for 
the irresponsible ones. The world needs a prophecy that remains open 
to the possibility of authentic transformation. And where transforma- 
tion does indeed occur, prophets need to shift their methods toward 
civil engagement for a more just and sustainable world. Finn 2017 


It is difficult to find a mode of public engagement that holds corporations 
and governments accountable while resisting the temptation to demonize 
the people within these institutions. Catholics seeking to engage mining 
companies must strike a difficult balance: how do we recognize moral 
progress but maintain a healthy skepticism about an industry where the 
human risks, environmental risks, and moral hazards are enormous? 
Questions around incremental moral improvement are a challenge in many 
areas of ethical reflection. Roger Burggraeve (1994) has sought to address 
them through an “ethics of growth.” This approach is rooted in the idea that 
even when individuals are in clear violation of moral norms, that does not 
mean the task of providing moral guidance ends. Rather, the church should 
examine how to help all persons continue to grow in the moral life. Such an 
approach can provide a way for Catholic activists who oppose most mining 
in principle to nevertheless seek ways to make sure it is conducted less 
harmfully. Similarly, an “ethics of growth” can be a way to describe how 
Catholic peacebuilders engage violent actors in moving towards peace, while 
not overlooking the real evils for which these actors may be responsible. Such 
an approach testifies to faith in the redeeming power of God that may emerge 
in any situation, bringing the common good to fruition despite obstacles. 


The longue durée of war and mining 


A key strength of Catholic peacebuilding has been its focus on a broad time 
horizon. Scott Appleby (2010, 3) has defined peacebuilding as “conflict 
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transformation that strives to comprehend the longue durée of a conflict.” 
Political attempts at peacemaking fail because of their short time horizon; a 
Catholic vision of what peace requires is far more holistic and requires us to 
take a long view and strive for something more sustainable. Creating a just 
peace requires attention to root causes that may be long in the past, as well 
as a commitment to persevere in practices of peacebuilding that may take 
generations to bear fruit. Recently, theorists of jus post bellum have called 
for greater attention to the long-term consequences of war. What is wrong 
about war is not just the destruction that happens during war, but the 
aftereffects for both people and the earth: landmines, depleted uranium, 
unexploded ordnance, napalm-poisoned soil. Traumatized communities 
may take generations to be reconciled. 

The ethics of mining also has a challenge with time—and we have seen 
already that this is an area of particular critique from women activists. 
While some mining companies have embraced the idea of planning for a 
mine’s ultimate closure from the very beginning, others have been slow to 
embrace the idea of responsibility for the entire lifecycle of a mine. For 
instance, when a large mining company has exhausted the high-quality ores 
in a mine, they may sell it off to a smaller mining company that may choose 
to mine lower-quality ores (which is likely to be less efficient and more 
disruptive) and then hurriedly close the mine without doing the appropriate 
cleanup or without ensuring the stability of tailings dams. Even when a 
mining project begins responsibly and obtains community consent, mining 
personnel may change over time, and important policies and practices may 
slide into oblivion. As Holden and Montevecchio point out in their chapter, 
the geologic timescale of these undertakings is vast—particularly when it 
comes to radioactive ores—and so perpetual attention is required. 

How, then, can we cultivate forms of social virtue that endure for the 
long term? Law can help to serve this purpose, of course—and so it is 
important, as Offenheiser and Douglass Cassel urge, to continue the push 
for hard law that protects the earth and empowers communities (not just 
voluntary principles, as many mining companies would prefer). But this is 
also a task for churches, as spaces of formation, education, and memory. 
Pope Francis’ call for intergenerational solidarity in Laudato Si’ is an im- 
portant way to nurture our attention to a longer time frame. Churches can 
do more to link liturgical practices to advocacy, perhaps by calling atten- 
tion to the ways that mining often threatens the water that we use for 
baptism and the farmland on which wheat is grown for the Eucharist. Also, 
Sandra Polania-Reyes and Héctor Fabio Henao describe how the Church 
in Colombia has focused intently on pastoral work to help communities 
become more attuned to a theology of creation. 

The doctrine of creation is vitally important as a justification for care 
for the earth. However, Catholics also must understand environmental 
activism from the broader perspective of eschatological time. As the Scheids 
point out, the Christian mandate to respect the earth is also rooted in a 
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vision of its destiny. In Laudato Si’, Pope Francis (2015, §243) calls us to 
care for our earthly home “which has been entrusted to us, knowing that all 
the good which exists here will be taken up into the heavenly feast.” What 
we do to nature matters, because the earth will share with us in the final 
salvation that is coming. In his epistle to the Romans, Paul tells us that “All 
of creation is groaning in anticipation ...” of redemption, and that includes 
the rocks and ores in the ground. Of course, the Scheids point out that 
“bearing in mind our shared eschatological future or the full cosmic import 
of our choices will not fully or even perhaps partially determine concrete 
practical political solutions toward peacemaking and social justice.” Still, it 
is possible that we need to abandon a key idea that moral theologians have 
used for centuries—“the universal destination of created goods.” The idea 
that God destined creation to be used by all of humanity is a powerful way 
to limit excessive wealth or the hoarding of mineral resources by just a few. 
Pope Francis uses this phrase in Laudato Si’, and it would be excellent if 
humans could even come close to the sharing to which that phrase calls us. 
But in the Anthropocene, we must no longer speak about the earth as 
“destined” for human consumption. Yes, we can and should use the goods 
of the earth, in a way that is proportional, as Winright suggests. But the 
earth has its own destiny and dignity, even, perhaps, its own rights. Better, 
then, to think of friendship with the earth as we move together towards our 
shared redemption. By merging the idea of integral ecology with Pope 
Francis’ (2020) call for social friendship in Fratelli Tutti, we can cultivate a 
new practice of ecological friendship. 

When there are broken relationships, however, moving towards 
friendship with the earth requires reconciliation. Reconciliation is a 
major theme of Catholic peacebuilding; lasting peace is impossible 
without it, as many conflicts around the world have shown. But how do 
we reconcile with the earth that we have damaged? Truth-telling and 
acknowledgment of environmental damage for which we are responsible 
are certainly important, as are reparations that seek to restore ecosys- 
tems. Memorialization is also vital, partly for the sake of future genera- 
tions who might forget just how much damage can be done to both 
humans and the earth by unbridled extractivism. In particular, it is im- 
portant to acknowledge the damage that is done when people are dis- 
placed from their land—a particular kind of broken relationship that 
is common in the context of mining. As Clemens Sedmak writes, “When 
rural or indigenous communities face losses from a mining project that 
is supposedly good for economic development, they may officially gain 
access to higher ‘living standards,’ but they lose identity-conferring as- 
pects of their lives.” Loss of identity is a key driver and consequence of 
many violent conflicts around the world. Finding ways to acknowledge 
this kind of deep loss in the liturgical life of the church is key for building 
peace and bringing healing in human communities and with the earth as 
well—even if the true peace we long for will arrive only at the eschaton. 


Concluding reflections 267 
A peacebuilding lens as a new way of seeing 


Pope Francis reminds us that there is no single solution to the interconnected 
challenges we face today. In fact, technological specialization often makes 
it “difficult to see the larger picture” (Francis 2015, §110). Instead, he says, 
“There needs to be a distinctive way of looking at things, a way of thinking, 
policies, an educational programme, a lifestyle and a spirituality which to- 
gether generate resistance to the assault of the technocratic paradigm” (§111). 
The chapters in this volume are an invitation to look at mining-related conflicts 
in a more holistic way. The task also invites us to see our own tradition and 
Scriptures in new ways. Perhaps Isaiah’s vision of peace can also be a reminder 
about the careful repurposing of the earth’s minerals: “they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks” (Is. 2:4). An 
ecological just peace requires us to see the intrinsic dignity of one another and 
of the earth itself, in light of our shared destiny. Such a transformed way of 
looking at the world ultimately requires conversion from all of us. 
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